























One hundred years ago 


N 1842, Edward Anthony founded the company 

that is now Agfa Ansco. His Canadian border 
pictures, which helped to establish the boundary 
line between Canada and the United States, were 
the first ever taken by any photographer for any 
government. 


* * * 


Even in the early 1840’s, Edward Anthony was 
making daguerreotypes in Washington... using the 
rooms of The Committee On Military Affairs for 
his sittings! 

That early association with the U. S. Government 
has continued down our hundred years. Today, 
Agfa Ansco is working harder than ever to supply 
the U.S. Fighting Forces. 


We are proud of our many contributions to photog- 
raphy during the past century and we are confident 


of our ability to create many more new advance- 
ments in the art during our next hundred years. We 
hope to stay, as we have always been, young in heart. 





Agfa Ansco 


Binghamton, New York 


FILMS - PAPERS 
CAMERAS - CHEMICALS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


100 Years of American Photography 
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Somewhere at sea a naval photographer, camera 
in hand, stands ready to catch the plane as it leaves 
the carrier’s deck with a crescendo roar of its motors. 
A squadron of patrol bombers, with a thunder that 
shakes the heavens, sweeps overhead—and his shut- 
ter clicks. 

On a Kansas farm, a housewife sees the picture 
and thrills to the open spaciousness of sea and sky, 
overwritten with the symbol of America’s might. In 
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FOR FINER ENLARGEMENTS 
DEFENDER VELOUR BLACK ~— 
Action packed pictures or still lifes, Defender Velour Black upon 
your enlarging easel means a better picture in the end. Its long 
tonal range brings out the best in every negative, the detail of 
highlight-and shadow that will lift ony picture out of the ordinary. 
26-surfaces—8 of them in four degreés of contrast. At your 
Defender Dealers! . . . . Look For the Blue and Yellow Package. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Buffalo, Burbank or Baltimore, an aircraft worker 
sees with a glow of pride what he, with his hands, 
has helped to create. Through Photography, all 
America sees—and feels more secure. 

Photography in action, whether as an aid to actual 
production of defense goods, or as a medium to 
report America’s war effort . . . helps to strengthen 
America . . . helps build that individual faith of each 
to the other which is essential to a united nation. 
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“Start on still life’ is 
Victor Keppler's advice to 
the amateur camera fan. 
Watch for his absorbing 
story in the April issue. 
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Both Bolex 8mm and 16mm Cameras have the famous 
Bolex semi-circular turret . . . automatic threading 
mechanism ... clutch to disengage spring motor... 
audible footage counter ... all speeds from 8 to 64 
frames ... critical visual focuser ... focal plane shut- 
ters ... parallex correcting and tri-focal viewfinder 

. and many other exceptional advantages, all to be 
found on the “inside” of the motion picture cameras 
that you are going to eventually own. Why not take 
a short cut? Why not inspect a Bolex at your nearest 
dealer’s store today? Bolex 8mm or 16mm, $265.00. 
With Wollensak 1” F/1.5 Velostigmat Lens in Microm- 
eter Focusing Mount for the 16, $50.00 additional. 
With Wollensak Velostigmat 12.5mm F/1.9 Lens in 
Micrometer Focusing Mount, for the 8, $42.50 addi- 
tional. With Bolex you have the last word in cine- 
matography. These prices do not include federal 
excise tax. 


ce] 
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lf you could compare Bolex 
from the inside with the finest 
precision photographic products 
made, Bolex would assuredly 
receive your vote for supremacy! 


Mace of the choicest materials, Bolex 8mm and 
16mm Moving Picture Cameras perform with a 
precise quality which has aroused the unbounded 
admiration of discriminating amateurs the world 
over. This claim is not based upon the fragile 
assumption of an idea born in the mind of an adver- 
tising man—rather, it is an actual reality derived 
from the honest skill and workmanship brought 
about by more than 125 years of conscientious man- 


ufacture in the field of precision instruments. 


The true story of Bolex supremacy may be found 
on the inside of the camera. Quite right, Bolex is 
a thing of joy to behold from the outside insofar 
as appearance is concerned—but, paradoxically as 
it may sound, it is on the inside that Bolex is out- 
standing. Here are the gears, the springs, the parts 
which are so perfectly made and fitted to each 
other . . . here is where the gorgeous results that 
you see on your screen are really made. And here 
is the reason why thousands upon thousands of 
amateurs are willing to pay a trifle more—in order 
os work with Bolex. They know that it is a camera 

whose quality is enduring, and whose achieve- 


i | ments are excitingly superior. 


AMERICA'S ONLY COMBINATION 16mm AND 8mm MOVIE PROJECTOR 


The Bolex G-816 projector is superior in such features as rapid motor rewinding, brilliant white light without 

flicker, instantaneous reverse projection, micrometer focusing, gate and pressure plate of stainless steel, adjust- 

able single and double blade shutter, 750-watt pre-focus base lamp. Beautiful bluish-grey finish with chromed 
metal. $235.00 and federal excise tax. 











American Bolex Company, GS; FOC. 155 East 44th St., New York, N.Y. 


Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 2707 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, California 


























Victor Keppler, one of the nation's greatest photographers, whose list 
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of accounts reads like the ‘Blue Book’’ of advertisers and advertising 


agencies . . 
color photography . . 
cover by the Saturday Evening Post was a 


lar Photography. 


. a@ pioneer in direct- 
. the first color photograph ever used as a front 
‘Victor Keppler’... Mr. 
Keppler’s continued interest in the Amateur Photographer is again 
being evinced by his new series of articles currently appearing in Popu- 


. author, instructor, lecturer . . 


IF IT’S COLOUR, IT’S PENN 





National One Shot Colour Camera 24x34, 
Single Mirror, F4.5 Hugo Meyer Primotar 
Regularly $215.00. Special $119.50 








Devin One Shot Colour Camera 244 x 34, 


2 Mirror, F4.5 Meyer Aristostigmat with 











ease and 12 holders. Regularly $448.00 

Special $269.00 
Marshall Transmission Densitometet $44.50 
Condax Dytrol Dyes. Per Set . 2,00 
Condax Mordant. Per Set : ofS 
Gordon Bleach . 1.65 
MeGraw Carbro Kits for Monochrome and Tri- 

olor 4.95 
Crawford Flexichrome Kit 6.50 





New Kodacolour Roll Film 
Available at Penn 


Film No, 127 $1.25 Film No. 116. $1.75 
Film No. 120.. 1.50 Film No, 616 1.75 
Film No. 620.... 1.50 Film N 122 2.40 


Kodacolour Prints 


Enlarged Colour Prints from Kodacolour 
Negatives (Minimum Order $1.00 $ .40 








PENN FEATURES 
Exclusive Kodachrome Slides 
of 
World’s Fair Washington, D.C. 
New York City Grand Canyon 
Canadian Rockies Niagara Falls 
Yellowstone Park Ete. 
Over 300 Subjects 
$5.50 Per Doz. 


Send for Free List 


USED ENLARGER SPECIALS 


50c each 


Leica Valoy, latest OE 5 ra, Salvia ale lane $34.50 

Leica Focomat, latest _ Be. ee | 

Super Multifax, 244 x 314, F4.5 Benar lens. 39.50 

Zeiss Auto Focus 9 x 12, F4.5 Tessar...... 42.50 

Elwood 5 x 7 Special da erbteren at 39.50 
New Wollensak 5’ F6.! 3 lens 

Regularly $21.50. Special..............06. $13.95 


Limited Quantities 





iS YOUR CAMERA FOR SALE? 
Penn Offers Top Prices 

to Dept. SK for 

Shipping Charges. 


Send Your Camera 
\ppraisal. We Pay 















e ara Vielh-m ae)- a4) -1. 1 a-7— 


CAMERA EXCHANGE 
126 West 32nd St., 





SPECIAL FOR THIS 
MONTH ONLY 


Kalart Range Finder 


Moddel E.. . $25.50 
Hugo Meyer Range 
Finder........ $29.50 
Saymon-Brown Range 
a $17.50 


(INSTALLED FREE ON 
STANDARD MAKE 


| nc. CAMERAS.) 


N.Y. C. «© LA 4-8715 











USED SPECIALS 


Univex Mercury, F3.5 lens. . $ 14.95 
Argus Colour Camera with built- in .E ‘lectric | ex- 

posure meter. F4.5 lens... 22.50 
Argus C2 camera with built-in range finder, F 3.5 5 

lens.... 26.50 
Argus C3 camera with Flash Sy nehronizer. 29.50 
Kodak 35 with Range Finder, F3.5 lens. ..... 44.50 
Dollina II, F2.9 lens with Range Finder...... 42.50 
Super Baldina, F2.9 lens, with Range Finder.. 44.50 
Leica D, F2.5 Hektor lens, E. R. Case........ 79.50 
Leica F, F3.5 Elmar lens, E. R. Case......... 105.00 
Leica G, F2 Summar lens, E. R. Case........ 159.50 
Contax II, F2 Sonnar lens, B. R. Case....... 175.00 
Contax III, F1.5 Sonnar lens, E. R. Case... 215.00 
Kodak Retina I, chrome, latest model, F3.5 

Ektar lens. . : . 47.50 
Zeiss Baby Ikonta, 4 V. P. F4.5 Tessar...... 29.50 
Kodak Vollenda, 4% V. P. F3.5 lens, Compur. 22.50 
Kodak Duo Six-20, black, F3.5 lens.......... 32.50 
Kodak Duo Six-20, chrome, F3.5 lens........ 42.50 
Erneman V. P. film pack, F1.8 Ernostar lens. . 69.50 
Super Sport Dolly, F2.8 Tessar, Coupled mange 

Finder. i 69.50 
National Graflex Series Ey Pe sccsies --. 30.50 
National Graflex Series II, F3.5 lens...... 49.50 





Wirgin Twin Lens Reflex, F3.5 T magne an, Com- 





pur shutter : . 32.50 
Rolleicord Model I, ¥F4.5 lens, Case. eases ee 
Korelle Reflex Model I, F3.5 Victar lens...... 54.50 
Voigtlander Range Finder Bessa, F3.5 ommeyy 

ae} | rr 59.50 
Bee Bee 6 x 9, F2.9 Meyer ‘Triopian.. .-2-- 82.96 
Bee Bee 6 x 9, F3.5 Xenar.. ere 
Plaubel Makina IIS, chrome, F2.9 Anticomar 

lens. Coupled Range Finder and Case 189.50 
Plaubel Makina, F2.9 lens, Coupled Range 

Finder, black Case .... . . 115.00 
Primofiex 6 x 9 Reflex camera, 13.5 F2.8 Bio- 

Tessar lens. Case . 175.00 


2'; x 3'¢ Speed Graphic, F4.5 Tessar, Kalart, 
coupled range finder, Mendelsohn Speed gun 129.50 
3', x 4'¢ Auto Graflex, F4.5 2lem Zeiss Tessar 


lens 145.00 
3'4 x 444 R. B. Graflex Series B, F4.5 lens.... 54.50 
3'; x 4'¢ R. B. Series D Graflex, F4.5 Tessar 

EA SEE ee ‘ 119.50 





CRAIG JR. EDITOR 
Complete with Craig Action Projector Viewer 
Craig Senior Splicer and Rewinds 
Regularly $32.50. Special. ............. $19.95 
Limited Quantity 








Prices subject to change without notice 





New Bolex 16 mm. camera with used Hugo 
Meyer F1.5 Primoplan lens. Complete . $259.50 
New Bolex 8 mm. camera with used Dallmeyer 
FS Kc vtatectabedhouretseeekeolka 249.50 
New Bell & Howell Aristocrat 8 mm. 3 Turret 
camera, F2.5 lens. . 98.50 
New Bell & Howell Auto-load Master, 3 Turret 
16mm. Magazine, With Cooke F1.5 lens, Like 
RRS RAE RS 1 ae a RI rea . 165.00 
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FILMED UNDER FIRE! cerram’s 


COMMANDOS IN ACTION! 








THE THRILL OF A LIFETIME for every projector owner! 
Actual pictures of unbelievably daring raids on Nazis’ DON’T LET A DAY GO BY! 


Norwegian strongholds! Sea and air forces advancing to SEND THIS HANDY ORDER 


attack! Flaming guns! Assault boats under fire! House 


to house fighting! Demolition squads at work! Huge ex- FORM TO YOUR PHOTO 


plosions! Nazi planes shot down! Surrender of garrisons! DEALER N Ow i 
Daringly filmed at close range! Every foot authentic! » 


The most startling picture you’ve ever seen! Own it now 





£ 1 
ior less than the cost of unexposed film! Please send me “BRITAIN’S COMMAN- 





All Castle 16 MM films are processed by VAP-O-RATE. All Castle 8 MM are also treated, , 20S !N ACTION,” in the size and edition Headline 4 75 
checked. 50 Feet a 


Com e 

180 Feet "5-50 
16 mm. 
Address— nee Wf. 
Com 

Seater 8.75 
Soun 

350 “Fy 7.50 











Name 
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NEW PRESS CAMERA 
ACCLAIMED by AMATEUR 
and PROFESSIONAL 


IMPROVED DESIGN and NEW 
FEATURES ADAPT IT to ALL 
BRANCHES of PHOTOGRAPHY 





MATEURS who look with envy at 
the daily accomplishments of press 
photographers who, somehow or other 
always seem to get their picture regardless 
of subject or conditions, will welcome the 
announcement of the NEW B&GJ 4x5 
PRESS Camera. Selling at a popuar price, 
it brings to the amateur an instrument 
that fully measures up to the standards 
required in modern press photography . . . 
and with it the amateur can emulate the 
most successful press photographer. 


MANY NEW FEATURES 


The NEW B&J Camera is fitted with 
all the regular adjustments and many 
new ones in addition, to meet the varied 
conditions demanded in .successful press 
work. The large removable lensboard is 
mounted in a universally adjustable stand- 
ard, providing for rise and fall, tilt, swing 
and lateral shift movements. The rugged, 
light weight, all metal body is ideal for 
mounting flash gun and coupled range 
finder. The spy glass view finder compen- 
sates for parallax. The ground glass focus- 
ing screen is mounted on a REVOLVING 
BACK, and is fitted with a FOUR SIDED 
folding light hood. 


EASY - FAST OPERATION 


Wherever the going is tough, you will 
appreciate the conveniences of a press 
type camera. Split second coordination ian 
focusing, in setting adjustments, enables 
you to smash through with “Prize Win- 
ning’ shots every time. No camera is more 
ideally suited for a wide range of work, 
vital sports action shots, candids, portraits, 
pictorials, street scenes or action work. The 
NEW BG J 4x5 PRESS Camera is now in 
stock at most dealers. Less lens and acces- 
sories it sells for $54.50. Your dealer will 
gladly show you this versatile camera. 








FORMULA FOR PRODUCING 
“PRIZE WINNING” PICTURES 


@ The first requisite of a ‘Prize pong 
print is a perfect negative. The human ele- 
ment, plus a good camera is the first step 
to a perfect negative. Having the perfect 
negative, again the human element plus a 
good enlarger are essential to the production 








of a perfect “’Prize Winning’ print. 





NEW GROVER MONO-RAIL 
CAMERA ASTOUNDS THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WORLD 


“MOST OUTSTANDING DESIGN 
IMPROVEMENT IN YEARS” says 
Noted Professional. 


HE NEW GROVER MONO-RAIL 

Camera has aroused unusual interest 
in both amateur and professional circles. 
In one instrument it provides all the de- 
sirable features of the standard types of 
view, portrait and commercial cameras. 
It features an all metal, octagon shaped 
mono-rail on which both camera front and 
back are mounted in perfect alignment. Dual 
controls permit manipulation of its many 
adjustments from either side of camera. 
The durable double extension bellows are 
of the square, sag free type. 





FRONT and REAR FOCUSING 


Positive acting friction type micro- 
focusing drives are provided on both front 
and rear. Focusing is liquid-like in action. 
Identical adjustments on both front and 
back include rise, fall, swing, lateral shift 
and tilt. It is safe to say that within the 
covering power of any lens, no problem in 
difficult angle or controlled focal plane 
work is beyond the adaptability of this 
NEW GROVER Camera. Its flexibility so 
far exceeeds that of the conventional type 
of camera that its immediate adoption by 
the profession has been beyond the wildest 
expectations of the manufacturer. These 
new GROVER Cameras are now available 
from your dealer in three popular sizes. 
Prices less lens, but including tilting tripod 
mount, are 4x5 inch, $65.50, 5x7 inch 
$74.50, 8x10 inch $96.50, 
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ENLARGERS for PRINTS of 
“PRIZE WINNING” Quality 


OUR ability as a photographer is 

measured by the quality of the finished 
print . . . and for proper display that 
finished print should be an enlargement. 
Since modern enlargers have so simplified 
successful projection printing — beautiful 
big prints are as easily made as small con- 
tact prints. 


VARIABLE LIGHT CONTROL 


In SOLAR Enlargers the optical system 
employing double condensers provides a 
uniform directional light beam that strikes 
the negative with equal intensity over its 
entire surface. The various densities of the 
negative pass or retard the passage of this 
light in direct proportion to the tone scale 
of the negative. Thus the most minute 
detail — and all the fine tone shadings 
contained in the negative are faithfully 
projected to the enlarging easel to give 
you a final print that reflects credit on 
your ability as a photographer. NEW 
VARIABLE LIGHT CONTROLS on SOLAR 
Enlargers, enable you to regulate the in- 
tensity of the enlarging light at its source 
— to actually match the intensity of the 
light to the density of the negative. 


SELECTED by LEADING CAMERA 
CLUBS for ITS VERSATILITY 


In camera clubs, in professional studios 
and in thousands of amateur darkrooms, 
SOLAR Enlargers are faithfully performing 
the everyday task of producing ‘PRIZE 
WINNING” pictures. If you are one who 
has not yet experienced the thrill of mak- 
ing your own enlargements, by all means 
get into it now. Your dealer will help you 
select a model to fit your needs. Nine 
médels are available for negative sizes 
from 35mm. to 5x7 inches. Prices start 


at $39.50. 
. . . 


Descriptive data on the New B& J 4x5 
Press Camera, the New Grover Mono-Rail 
Camera and Solar Enlargers may be had 
by writing direct to the manufacturer. 
Burke & James, Inc., 223 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, or see your local dealer, 
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eter focusing, up 
2144x3%4, {/6.3 lens 


Federal 222, same 


lens... 


x 3%, f£/6.3 lens 


x 3%, £/4.5 lens 








Federal 250, up to 2 


New Federal 219 (illus- 
trated at left) tubular 
column, double exten- 
sion bellows, microm- 


to 


$ 


as 


219 but with f/4.5 


Federal 331, up to 24% 


Ye 


25.90 


35.50 


39.50 


55.90 
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AS LONG AS 


AYEAR 
TO PAY 


ream FLASH SPECIAL 


Your Old Flashgun 
Is Worth $6.45 at Uneeda 


Now your old gun is worth $6.45 on this com- 
plete Flash outfit regardless of its make or con- 
dition. 








Kalart DeLuxe Master—List Price.... aoe Y 95 
Genuine Suede Carrying Case...... 2.00 

12 Flash Bulbs No. 5 or No. 1l........ 1.32 
26.27 

( peo fe ee eee 6.45 
Your Cost—only 19.82 





BRAND NEW CAMERAS 











Eclipse 160, up to 24x34, [/6.3 lens 
Elwood Model S2, 5x7, less lens. . _ 
Kodak Portable, 35 mm, case, f/4.5 lens 
Kodak Precision, up to 2 4%x3\% less lens. 
Super Omega C, up to 3% x44, ‘less lens. 
Solar 120, up to 24x3, f/4.5 lens. 

Solar 4L 563, up to 3% x44 1/6. 3 lens 


phra, =. 


ENLARGING LENSES | 


Wollensak Velostigmats in barrel with iris dia- 


24%4x3% 
SPEED 
GRAPHIC 


Small, compact, all 
purpose Camera for 
press, flash and all- 
around work. With 
American-made Ko- 
dak Ektar [/4.5 lens 
in supermatic 
shutter. 


$127.50 









Anniversary Speed Graphic, 3'4x4'¢ or 











REVERE “‘80B”’ 
PROJECTOR 


Tops them all for 
performance! 500 
Watt bulb—f /1.6 lens 

300 foot reels — 
heavy duty AC-DC 
motor with rheostat 





control. ... $75.00 
De Luxe Carrying 
Case. . $9.00 


REVERE ‘85”’ pro- 
} jector 500 Watt bulb 
| f/1.6 lens and 3 extra 

features. Complete 
| with Case. ... .$89.50 
L 





"ft ite os * rod 34" f/A. 4 soasende $17.50 4 x 5 with Ektar [/4.7 in Supermatic 
° 1/45. ; 5” t/4 ’ 26.50 shutter.... $136.00 
Kalart coupled range finder for any of 
CINE EQUIPMENT above Speed Graphics, installed . 28.75 
Grafiex Series &, 24x35‘, 1/4.0 K.A $100.54 
National Grafiex, f, Ay 5 B. & L. Tessar 97.75 








Cine Kodak, & 90- Oe? a 





a __FLASHGUNS 


ink-Roselieve Flash k 
ompak Passive, for automatic shutters 
lendelsohn speed gun, Universal model 





Revere ‘'88,’’ {/2.5 Velostigmat........ o 
Kodascope 8- a 500W lamp. f/1.6.. ....... 
eystone CC8, f/1.85 lens, 300 watt lamp 


EXPOSURE as 


ew GE Meter model DW-48............... 
eJur Amsco ‘‘Critic’’ or ‘*Cine’’ vat : 


ndicate camera and shutter when orderin le 


7.7 
30.00 


UNEEDA 





Ciro-Flex, twin lens reflex , {/3.5 taking lens 
£/3.2 viewing lens, 1/200 sec., 12 nna 


1S >” eee = 52.50 
Argofiex, 1/45 lenses, 1/10 to 1/200 sec. . 44.50 
Argus C3, range finder, flash unit, [/3.5. 45.05 
Argus A3, f/4.0 lens focusing. .............. 23.85 
Argus Color Camera, [/4.0 exp. meter..... 35.50 

Perfex 55, with f/2.8 Wollensak jens... ||. 69.50 
Perfex 55, range finder, 1 to 1/1250-F.P. shut- 

ter, [/3.5 Wollensak lens... 57.50 
B & J, 4x5 Press Camera, all adjustments, 

fees 1008. <.. ceuvecccess 54.50 
Graphic 4x5 All Metal View Camera with 

Pan Head, Case. Less lens Dek te eta 104-08 


Crown 4x5 View Camera Less Lens. 


LENSES for PRESS and VIEW CAMERAS 





Wollensak 7 4", f/6.3 in Betax shutter $50.50 
Wollensak 915 ”’ /6.3 in Betax shutter 84.75 
Wollensak “wide angle,"’ 3'4” lens in Alphax 
shutter, covers plate up to 4x5 DRG hina 6 48 44 e% 35.75 
Ektar 5’ f/4.7, Supermatic shutter............ 47.45 
Kodaslide Model I slide projector............ $18.50 
Argus **PA"’ slide projector 
Albert Royal tripod—with pan head. coos ae 
Trimetal tripod—with pan head............. 27.50 
“, IREEE TNE... . 2. oc we ccccccccces 9.90 
Eclipee Enlarging Easel..................... 12.50 
Albert Enlarging Easel ee eres 13.75 
Albert, 4x5 Contact Printer................. 12.65 
WIEN IEEE... .. os sc ce one ce ccccne 3.50 
Timolite No. M39 Peird-uvtens cadeseds% 16.75 
F-R Hi-Spot with bulb Se an tee 13.35 
Britelite spotlight No. 535.................- 40.00 
fF la ES a eee eens 1a 10.25 
Photrix, 11x14 print washer Sn 
le ad 6 on wn ck bn dnege se pmdie 4.50 
Chess United range finder, “Chrome” 6.85 
Kalart coupled range finder for Lemey ‘Dack 
NS ttn a:b F Aiatea: bina Me’ eve ae 


225 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





YOUR CREDIT 


IS OK 
AT UNEEDA 


GOOD NEWS FOR CAMERA FANS! 


Now you can own the photographic equip- 
ment you've been wanting. Pay only a small 
deposit on delivery, balance in easy monthly 
payments. 


NO INTEREST OR CARRYING 
CHARGES! 


You deal with no finance com yanies—all your 
dealings are directly with us—that is why there 
is absolutely no charge for this service, no in- 
terest to pay, no “hidden extras’’ of any sort. 


10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Satisfaction is assured when you buy from 
UNEEDA because everything is sent ON AP- 
PROVAL for you to inspect, compare and test. 
If you are not completely satisfied you may re- 
turn your equipment within 10 days and your 
deposit will be cheerfully refunded. 


TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 


We will give you a liberal allowance for your 
present equipment. 




















ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Just list the equipment you desire on the Coupon 
below. You can easily determine the amount you 
PAY ON DELIVERY and the amount of your 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS from the following 





TABLE OF UNEEDA’S LIBERAL TERMS 














Amount of You Pay Monthly 
Purchase On Delivery Terms 
Up to—8 15. OO. cccces es «sear 8 2.00 
15.0i— S.00.ccc.ce SD 66-08 00% 3.00 
25.01— 
35.01— 
45.01— 
55.01— 
65.01— 
80.01— 
100.01— 
120.01— 
140.01— 

































UNEEDA, Dept. P-3 
225 West 34th St., New York City 


Send mefffic SelhowWing WeGES. .cccccceccsceceseces ee i 
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F SEND YOUR MAIL ORDERS T 0.2 


S illo hig 


saan 


froR QUICK, SURE, INTELLIGENT AC TION 


QUICK DELIVERY—because we have a special mail order department to give 


you immediate attention. 
vast stock contains practically 


everything photographic. 


SURE TO GET THE RIGHT THING—because our 


INTELLIGENT 


SERV1ICE—because every order is filled by a camera expert, with long years of 


photographic experience. 


Whatever you order, you'll get the exact thing—we 


never substitute—and you'll get the Willoughby guarantee of satisfaction with it. 
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THE 
GEARMASTER 


fn 
= 


ae 
Iz > 4 $4750 
4 
Td =) 
Enables you to make real professional panoram or 


tilt shots with any movie camera. Eliminates the use 
of a long handle and is geared for panning and tilt- 





ing. It's revolutionary in design. 








ROSS OPTICAL 
TISSUE 


Now available in the New 
Economy Size 


- 300 sheets 4% x 5% 
in Vest Pocket pliofilm pouch...... $1, 00 









WILL NOT SCRATCH OR UNT 
EFFECTIVELY REMOVES ALL GREASE 
__POLISHED LENS SURFACES 









Highly absorbent, removes moisture, oil, grease, finger- 
| prints, etc. Non-abrasive. Made of 100% linen stock 

impregnated with non-staining chemical. High tensile 

strength. Suitable for lenses, negative carriers, con- 

densers, etc. 

Approved,tested and recommended by John Adam 

Knight, Photo Editor of N. Y. Post. 

















The New DA-SCOPE 
KODACHROME VIEWER 


A compact folding slide viewer handsomely made of durable red and white 


plastic, that practically makes Kodachrome stills 





he 





CLOSED 


“breathe.” The magnification of 


the viewing lens is such that the smallest detail is brought into sharp and clear 


focus. The lens springs into position when the Da-Scope is opened. The translu- 


cency of the white plastic top permits both sufficient illumination and diffusion for 
viewing the slide. The small size (2%x2%4x") and light weight of the Da-Scope 


make it truly a 


“vest-pocket” instrument. 


“—> 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 









| sno STREET NEAR 6TH AVE., NEW YORK—World’s Largest Camera Store Built on Square Dealing | 



























we 
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" THEN ONE DAY 
| MADE A PICTURE 
WHICH EARNED ME 


$3,000.00 
sir ble ao 


SAY? 












The famous “Legionnaire, 1937," first printed in LIFE 
Magazine, which ace photographer DePalma says, “I estimate 
I made more than $3,000 on this one picture alone.” 


Read Why De Palma, One 
of Country’s Top-Flight 

~ Photographers, Writes, 

“NEW YORK INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY MADE ALL THIS POSSIBLE” 


“When I enrolled in New York Institute, | hardly knew which was the front of a camera. 
My studies there were a revelation. There were no classes. | learned by doing, with every 
step under the personal supervision of the Institute’s expert faculty. They were always 
there—full time—to give advice and instruction every minute. | owe a great deal of my 
success to this intimacy and thoroughness of the Institute's training. 


“Upon graduating Igot my first job in the _ life a thrilling experience, with an income 


darkroom of a large organization. far beyond my fondest hopes. 

“Meanwhile I had been doing free lance ‘‘I cannot thank New York Institute 
work which added substantially to my in- enough.” 

come. THEN ONE DAY I MADE A PIC- ENROLL NOW—COME TO NEW YORK 
TURE WHICH I TITLED ‘Legionnaire, OR STUDY AT HOME 


1937.’ This picture has become interna- 
tionally famous since it first appeared in 
LIFE. I have made more than $3,000.00 on 
that one picture. 


The best PROOF of a school’s value lies in 
the SUCCESS of its graduates. Victor De 
Palma is but one of hundreds of topnotch 
photographers who owe their success to 
“From then on assignme nts came with ma- N.Y.1. tra‘ning. Some studied at home— 
chine-gun speed. I had pictures accepted by others trained in our New York studios. But 
LIFE, LOOK, POPULAR PHOTOGRA- all had faith in themselves, an earnest. de- 
PHY and many other magazines and ne ws- sire to be successful photographers. 
papers. Recently I returned from a trip When will YOU be ready for success? All 
throughout South America. Next month I you need is the practical, sound training 
leave on another = to ee to make whic th N. Y. Institute, has PROVED it can 
feature photograp is Of the leading movie give you—quickl y—easily! No classes. Start 
PHOTOGRAPHY PLAYS stars for several large magazines. any time. * veto study and resident instruc- 
IMPORTANT PART IN DEFENSE “I have traveled everywhere . .. have been tion. Write today for FREE brochure, pro- 


he guest ¢ residents, world-renowne sely ji ate thich gives ‘tails 
Not only axe thus Waleed oppestenttion See she- t guest of presic q rld-renowned _fusely illustrated, which gives full details 





tographers to “do their bit” in the U. S. Armed business leaders, debutantes, stars of stage, about N.Y.I. courses in Commercial, News, 
Forces—but they are also doing their share in help- 7-reen ¢ adi » ¢ r has wttct » ai ; ie »¢ 

ine speed sane Bn hy wn Lg RR screen and radio. Photography has brought Adve rtising, Portrait, Motion Picture and 
drive. Army, Navy, Marines, Air Corps, all have pic- me everything | hoped for. It has made my Color Photography. Mail the coupon NOW! 
t rial divisions and photographic studies of industrial 7 

Operations are a — pare of — emaneee of ~ 
efficiency engineering today. Furthermore, the de- of 

mand for’ pletures ‘of thelr loved ones—children, Training Men and Women for NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, : 
wives, mothers, brothers, sisters—from men in the : ° * 

service, is taxing the facilities of portrait photog- Photographic Success Since 1910 Dept. 99, 10 W. 33 St., New York City 


raphers everywhere. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


DEPT. 99 10 WEST 33 STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your FREE catalog. It is understood 
that no salesman will call on me. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY tS: , 2e-sa vali edblene 


FOR BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK | Perr eerrr cb DSerre ee y ee 


























HERE’S WHY: 


They give you 

the most for 
your money at any 
price! 


They cover 95% 
of your flash 
bulb needs! 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


@ No wonder press photogra- 
phers buy and use more of these 
two flash bulbs than any other 
kind! The two of them simplify 
and standardize flash shooting 

. amply care for most of the 
flash shots you'll run across any 
day. Both are dependable, sure- 
firing as any Superflash bulbs 
can be... they get the shots that 
“don't wait.” They're accurate 
... synchronized to the split- 
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second... they get the pictures 
sharp and clear. They’‘re high- 
actinic ...they flash a better 
photographic light which in turn 
turns out better quality pictures. 
All of which means you can’t 
buy better bulbs at any price 
than Superflash No. 0 and Super- 
flash “Press 40.” Have you tried 
them lately? At your photo 
dealer’s. Wabash Photolamp 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SUPERFLASH 





WABAS 


and SUPERFLOOD 











A d Enjoy Winter _—_ 
: 7 
Again inn Again: 


d, you can relive every 
ed, | ; 
nter 
ake movies NOW of wi ce 
y are ski trips, tobogan ” 
ing snow me in the ye 
to take perfect 
ack-and-white. 
ket to simplify 
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as melt 
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The Revere aonagpe 
threading and assure - 
pool and spindle, 5 SE 
: | 
| | ector! 
mene . Revere 8 mm Project 
het han Oil and fast lens bring 
is pow soo-wat yobs Tae Write for literature 
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; paler ne 
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ame Of < ere 
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Long 


vere 8 mm ree 
rgeous natura 


an automatic film-loo 
eady movies, 


eds and man 


Eastman-license 
y other advance 


REVERE MODEL 88 
CAMERA 


economical 8 mm film. Automatic 
cop sprocket, Eastman-licensed 
and spindle. 5 speeds, 8, | 2, 
and 32 frames per second. 
lane 160 degree rotary disc 
Positive speed governor con- 
recision mechanism with heli- 
ut bronze and steel gears. 
parallax-corrected, optical 
der. Complete with Wollensak 


$38.50. 


REVERE MODEL 80 
PROJECTOR 


excels in screen brilliance and pro- 

fessionally smooth performance. 

® Heavy-Duty AC-DC Motor. 

* Double Blower Cooling System 
for lamp and film. 

* High-ratio Duplex Shuttle Film 
Movement. 

* Enclosed Precision Mechanism (no 
belts). 

® Fast Power Rewind. 

* Manual Clutch for “Stills.” 

* Radio Interference Eliminator. 

Complete with long-life 500-watt 


lamp, F1.6 lens and one 300-foot 
reel, $75.00. 


Revere “85” Projector 


Same as “80" plus Micro-Tilt, Duo- 
Shield Light Diffuser, Beam Thread- 
ing Light and Carrying Case, com- 
plete with 500-watt lamp, F1.6 lens, 
one 300-foot reel, and case, $89.50. 


REVERE “99” 
CAMERA 


has same basic features of 
Model 88 plus a rotating 
turret head for three 
screw-type lenses. It also 
has an extra view finder 
for use with telephoto 
lenses. By rotating the 
head, you can change in- 
stantly from regular 2" 
lens to 1” or 114" tele- 
Photo lens. Price, complete 
with one fast Wollensak 


F 2.5 lens.... - $77.50 
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Modernize your camera 


with KALART precision equipment! 





The Kalart Master Automatic Speed Flash ($19.95) and the new Kalart 
Lens-Coupled Range Fader ($25.75) illustrated on a Speed Graphic. 





Standard Micromatic Compak Passive Speed Flash. Price 
Speed Flash. Price $12.75. $7.75. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Kalart Company, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn., Dept. P3SR 


Please send me your new catalog Kalart—for Better Pictures.” 


City . State 








Today, film and bulbs and even your own time are all! 
at a premium. Don’t waste them! Don’t miss the pic- 
tures you'll treasure most! With Kalart you can com- 
plete your camera, make it equal to the best in new 
cameras, get your pictures the & 


Flash with KALART! 


From now on . . . indoor shooting day and night will 
be more popular than ever. Flash enables you to cap- 
ture all the intimate indoor shots of family groups and 
pets—pictures you like to /ive with. 


Choose any one of three Kalart Synchronizer units: 


The Automatic—the only mechanical, self-cocking, 
universal synchronizer. 


The Micromatic—which works like your camera shut- 
ter, accurately synchronizes bulb and shutter varia- 
tions. 


The Passive—for use with all bulbs including the S-M. 
Especially recommended for popular-priced cameras 
with pre-set /self-setting} shutters, No cable release 
necessary. No cocking or winding. 


The Kalart Micromatic and Passive Synchronizers 
may be used with any Kalart Battery Case. The Auto- 
matic Synchronizer Unit will fit either the Master or 
the Compak Battery Case. 


For super-speed pictures with the focal plan shutters 
of 314 x 414 or 4 x 5 Speed Graphics—own a Kalart 
SISTOGUN, a product of the day-by-day experience 
of the world’s crack news cameramen. Can be used 
with the battery cases of most flash synchronizers. 


Focus with KALART! 


Never any guessing when you use the new Kalart Syn- 
chronized {Lens-Coupled} RANGE FINDER {Model 
E}—for Speed Graphics, B and J Press and most Film 
Pack Cameras. It is the only Range Finder adjustable 
to the actual focal length of your lens. Its gold mirrors 
give you the brightest image of any photographic 
range finder. It’s featured and installed by Graflex. 
Focusing is automatic, quick and accurate. A Kalart 
Range Finder is the surest aid to ‘perfect’ focus—and 
clear, needle-sharp pictures. 


Buy quality. Ask your dealer to show you a// these out- 
standing Kalart products. Be up-to-the-minute! Send 
coupon today for descriptive literature. 


Focus and Flash with KALART! 
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THE ALBERT “THERMO-SEALER” 


Preserve your prized Kodachromes! In 






Complete 30 seconds, without tape or binding, 
with masks 
entdihins you can make your transparencies 


$1250 


DAMP-PROOF — AIR-PROOF — DIRT-PROOF 





% Another exclusive Albert contribution to photography. 
Now you can protect and preserve indefinitely your 
2” x 2” Kodachrome transparencies. In 30 seconds the 
dramatic, new Albert Thermo-sealer—electrically heated 
—will seal your transparencies permanently in a dust and 
moisture proof enclosure between glass. No tape—no 
frames—no forms. Comes ready for use complete with 
50 Thermo paper masks and 100 pieces 2” x 2” slide glass. 
See the Albert Thermo-sealer at your dealers today! 
You'll marvel at this magic, new Albert invention. 


Tal 
Ce re 


NEW ALBERT “PRESIDENT” TRIPOD” op 


Light—Rigid—Versatile—Durable—Beautiful 


$25 


Exclusive Albert feature permits Complete 
horizontal, vertical or angle shots 
with the mere turn of a knob. 


% Once again, Albert takes the lead. The Albert President Tri- 
pod is the most convenient and versatile tripod made. The ex- 
clusive Albert built-in, swinging camera platform permits verti- 
cal, horizontal or angle shots by the mere turn of a knob. 
Exclusive adjustable camera screw fits a//] cameras. Constructed 
of 3 section tubular steel, finished in black crackle and chrome. 
Leg lock, instantly adjustable to any height, 28 to 62 inches. 


Quick-reversible leg tips—rubber or steel. Rigid—steady— 
smooth in action. Weight, complete with tilt-head, only 5 lbs. 
Ask your dealer today for the Albert ‘‘President’’ Tripod. 














WO months after our entry into 
the war pictures of actual combat 
are still scarce, but as time goes on 
they will be coming in more frequently. 
The Army and the Navy are complet- 
ing arrangements for the release of war 
pictures to the public. Because these 
preparations are not yet concluded and 
because machinery for censorship had to 
be developed from scratch, it was not 
possible to include in this issue the article 
on this subject which we promised you 
last month. But we have hopes that 
PopuULAR PHoToGRAPHY for April can bring 
you this interesting information. 


N the meantime we want to repeat our 

warning to salon committees to scan 
carefully all pictures for the military 
implications they may have. The exhibi- 
tion of restricted pictures is prohibited 
in the same manner as their publica- 
tion. 

To underline this warning, we quote 
from a letter we recently received from 
the Chief of the Army Air Forces: “Pub- 
lication, reproduction or exhibition of 
aerial or ground photographs of subjects 
which are potential, vital objectives to an 
enemy are prohibited. Such vital objec- 
lives include air bases, flying fields, fac- 
tories, bridges, or industrial establish- 
ments.” 

New, more detailed regulations will be 
issued shortly, and just as soon 
as they are available, PopuLaR 


THE EDITOR 


Agfa Ansco, says about our campaign: 
“TI think it’s hardly necessary to say that 
we feel that your Save for Victory cam- 
paign is an excellent one. It will natu- 
rally work to the benefit of all who are 
interested in photography.” 


E have suggested before that you 

should not keep your photographic 
equipment idle in view of growing short- 
ages. Now we call your attention to a 
campaign sponsored by PopuLAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY in conjunction with the National 
Photographic Dealers Association. 

The week from March 16 to 21 has been 
designated as National Trade-in Week. 
We suggest that during that week or be- 
fore you take to your dealer the cameras 
and other equipment you are not using 
regularly and trade them in against other 
equipment you may need. Or if you have 
all the things you want, you can convert 
your surplus into Defense Bonds or cash. 

Trading your cameras for Defense 
Bonds should be particularly appealing. 
In most cases you would have kept idle 
the equipment you plan to trade. By 
exchanging it for Defense Bonds your in- 
vestment will bear interest. 


HAT was the first war picture to 
be released in the United States 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor? It was the picture of a captured 


Jap baby submarine. You will find the 
story of this shot in our Press Flashes. 

And speaking about military pictures 
for the press, you will be surprised to 
learn how Col. W. M. Wright, Jr., runs 
the Pictorial Section in the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of Public Relations. Know- 
ing what the press and the public want 
Col. Wright hired a number of experi- 
enced press photographers and newsreel 
cameramen who can turn out just the 
kind of action pictures that are in de- 
mand. 


OU will remember the magnificent 

pictures we published last month 
under the title Democracy Fights Back 
They came from a traveling exhibit pre- 
pared by Ilford, Ltd., of England, but in- 
dividual picture credit could not be given 
because this information had not reached 
us. We are now advised that the nega- 
tives for the exhibit were supplied by 
the following picture syndicates: London 
News, Central Press, Fox Photos, Planet 
News, Topical Press, Sport & General, 
Charles E. Brown. 


B few new process we were so mys- 
terious about last month is Koda- 
color. Dr. Walter Clark’s article in this 
issue should answer all your questions, 
even though the cleverness and the many 
possibilities of the process may leave you 

as amazed as we were when 





PHOTOGRAPHY will pass them on 
to you. 


HE Save for Victory cam- 
pete sponsored by Pop- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is in full 
swing. You, too, should do 
your part. Collect all empty 


VICTOR KEPPLER 
Whites ae 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


ICTOR KEPPLER is 


distin- 


we first heard about it. 


N this issue, on page 75, we 

list the winners of our 1941 
Christmas Card Contest. The 
prize-winning cards, which 
contain many novel ideas, will 
be published next fall, in time 
to aid you with your 1942 


filmspools, cartridges and con- 
tainers around the house and 
give them to your photo 
dealer. Should he not be fa- 
miliar with the campaign, 
please drop us a line, giving 
us his name and address so 
that we can enlist him in the 
drive. 

If you want to make sure 
that there will be a supply of 
film available next summer 
when you go on your vacation, 
act now to put used film con- 
tainers back in circulation. 

This is what Robert M. 
Dunn, Advertising Manager of 





guished as a lecturer and author. 
But he’s primarily a_ top-bracket 
Photographer! He’s a leading ad- 
vertising illustrator. Keppler pho- 
tographs appear regularly on and 
in important magazines. Hardly 
a vear goes by in which he doesn’t 
earn several principal awards in 
advertising competitions. 


“Kep”’ insists his techniques can 
be mastered by competent amateur 
photographers if only those work- 
ing methods are explained clearly. 


That's exactly what he’s going to 


do. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY has signed 
up Victor Keppler to write a se- 
ries of these articles during the 


coming year. They’I1 cover 
branches of photography which in- 
terest most readers. From still lifes 
to trick photography, you'll enjoy 
and profit from the Keppler series 
starting with the 


APRIL ISSUE 
POPULAR 
AOE TE] Lh 


ON SALE MARCH TENTH 








Christmas card problems. Par- 
ticipation in this contest was 
strong and we really enjoyed 
looking through the infinite 
variety of clever cards. 


F you are an average movie 

. fan who wants to entertain 
his friends with a varied dict 
of pictures, but does not have 
enough films of his own pro- 
duction, you will be interested 
in the commercially-made 8 
and 16 mm movies which we 
are listing, be ginning this 
month, in our department New 
Home Movies.—A.B.H. 
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OU haven’t enjoyed half the fun of home movie entertain- 
i ments until you’ve played Moviquiz! This fascinating 
ew game is equally suitable for small family gatherings and 
br your largest parties. Here’s how to play it: 
From your Filmo dealer, rent or buy one or more Bell & 
owell Moviquiz Films. Get the Moviquiz Kit (25c) for 
sch film. It contains rules, quiz sheets, and answers. Ask 
sch player to indicate the correct answers to the quiz sheet 
estions. Then show the film, ifi which the correct answers 
ill be found. Afterward, grade the papers and, if you wish, 
ward prizes. You’ve mever seen audiences study a film as 
tently as Moviquiz players do! 
B&H Filmosound Library offers scores of Moviquiz Films on 
great variety of subjects. For details, see your Filmo dealer or 
nd the coupon. Stage a Moviquiz party this week-end! 


| Your “Lending 
“Library” of 


near-by Lending Library of books permits you to read many 
olumes for the price of one. In the same way, your near-by Filmo 
taler’s Filmosound Library permits you to entertain at home with 
lany choice films for the price of one. 

Whatever your preferences, you'll find the films you want among 
ilmosound Library’s eck : late Hollywood photoplays featur- 
ig favorite stars; side-splitting short comedies; whimsical cartoons, 
hany in ful! color; travel and adventure films from the world’s far 
prners; timely newsreels; films on sports and hobbies; and educa- 
nal reels on almost any subject. 

Three new catalogs, one each on recreational, educational, and 
tligious films, contain comprehensive reviews which make selection 
ay and sure. Catalogs are free to 16mm. sound projector owners, 
sceach to others. Mark the coupon for the ones you want. 


NEW B&H SERVICE POLICY 


Your Filmo Camera and Projector are built to serve you for 
life... if they’re properly cared for. To help you give them 
that care while replacement would be difficult, we'll keep 
them in top-notch condition at moneysaving flat rates. 
Ask your dealer for the details. 


THERE'S A W~2Z60€0 FOR 


MOVIE NEED 


The Bell & Howell Filmo line is com- 
plete—includes 8mm. and 16mm. cam- 
eras and projectors, and 16mm. sound- 
film projectors, all in a wide range of 
models, from the simplest to the most 
versatile. For all these major units there 
are quality-built accessories for every 
purpose, however advanced and spe- 
cialized. 


Filmo “‘Companion’”’ 8 
Palm-size camera. Makes 
superb 8mm. movies in/full 
color or black-and-white. 
“Drop-in” loading—no 
sprockets to thread. Life- 
time guarantee! With F 3.5 
lens, only $52.80. 


Filmo Auto Load. Loads with pre-threaded 
cartridges of 16mm. color or black-and- 
white film which can be interchanged in 
mid-reel without fogging a single frame. 
Four speeds plus single-frame exposures. 
With F 2.7 lens, $131.20. 


Filmo 8mm. Projectors 

400- or 500-watt illumina- 

tion through fast, F 1.6 

lens. Metered lubrication. 
“Floating film” protection. 

Fully gear-driven, with 

power rewind. Complete 

with lens, lamp, and case: 

i 200-foot film capacity, 
rae $116.25; 400-ft., $131.20. 


Filmosound “‘Master.’’ A superb, 16mm. sound -film projector, ideal for 
presenting modern “talkies” in your home, and with ample capacity to serve 
in your club, church, or school auditorium. Readily portable. Shows silent 
films, too. Ask your dealer for his trade-in allowance on your silent projector. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send complete details about: ( ) Movi- 
quiz Films; () 8mm, cameras; ( ) 8mm. pro- 
jectors; () 16mm. cameras; ( ) Filmosounds; 
() New service policy. 


SEND COUPON 
for Additional Information 
Send catalog on: () recreational; () educa- 


. , () silent 
tional; () religious films.) own 2s anmaul 
projector of 












O. J. T., Highland, N. Y. | have constructed an 
adapter to permit the use of 35 mm Kodachrome 


film in my rollfilm camera. The latter has an f 4.5 
lens. Will this still be an # 4.5 lens when used in 
conjunction with the smaller image size? 


ANSWER: Regardless of what size film you 
use in the camera, the lens apertures retain 
the same values. The image size will be 
the same, too, regardless of what size film 
you use. By using smaller film you'll sim- 
ply record a smaller section of the image 
formed by the lens. In other words, you'll 
fill a smaller plate size with a portion of the 
image which wouldn’t nearly fill the regular 
plate size. 


M. W., Elizabeth, N. J. Having just begun to mix 
my own stock solutions, | am wondering whether | 
can safely substitute one manufacturer's chemicals in 
a formula published by another manufacturer? Will 
this make any difference in the results obtained? 


ANSWER: There will be no difference, pro- 
viding the chemical substituted is the same 
in chemical purity, concentration, and all 
other respects Any recognized brand of 
potassium bromide, for instance, can be 
used in any formula calling for that chemi- 
cal Similarly, Metol, Rhodol, Pictol, and 
Elon are interchangeable in developer for- 
mulas. 


F. F., New York City. Some time ago | developed 
some 35 mm film in solutions which were much too 
warm. Naturally, the negatives are very dense and 
excessively contrasty, and won't yield decent prints. 
I've thought of reducing them, but I'm afraid that 
Farmer's Reducer would increase contrast still fur- 
ther. Can you suggest anything else? 


ANSWER: You are right in your assumption 
that Farmer’s Reducer would increase con- 
trast in your negatives. Your best bet is 
one of the other chemical reduction proc- 
such as the ammonium persulfate 
method. This is deseribed in Chapter VII 
of “The Photographic Negative,#®by Herbert 
C. MeKay, F.R.P.S. You'll find just what 
you want on page 125 of the February 1942 
issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


esses, 


G. L. P., Houston, Tex. What kind of negatives re- 
sult from underdevelopment? 


Insufficient development tends to 
result in negatives which are low both in 
density and in contrast. If development is 
too brief, the negatives will lack even 
enough density to print. 


ANSWER: 


R. P. H., Coleman, Tex. I'm considering the pur- 
chase of a new camera which is equipped with a 
Schneider Xenar lens. Isn't it likely that this lens is 
of inferior quality, or that the camera was smuggled 
into this country? Such equipment hasn't been reg- 
ulaly imported for quite a while. 


ANSWER: If you are trading with a repu- 
table dealer you need have no fear on this 
score Many dealers still have on their 
shelves new cameras and lenses which orig- 
inally were imported through regular chan- 
nels while the foreign market was still open 
Schneider lenses are of good quality, and 
your main lookout is to get a clear bill of 
sale on the imported equipment. 


W. R. E., Arlington, Va. There seems to be some 
difficulty in synchronizing flashbulbs with the focal 
plane shutter on my miniature camera. Can you 
recommend anything? 


ANSWER: First of all, make sure that the 
flashbulbs you use for such synchronization 
are of the long-peak type which is recom- 
mended for focal-plane use. Such bulbs, 
when used in conjunction with a good syn- 
chronizer and a shutter which is in good 
working condition, will afford excellent syn- 
chronization at shutter speeds of 1/200 sec- 
ond or faster Your dealer will tell you 
which bulbs are best for this purpose 


W. F. H., Chapel Hill, N. C. Please give some in- 
formation on points of interest in Florida which offer 
good photographic possibilities. 


ANSWER: It would take too much space to 
give you any sort of detailed reply here. 
There are interesting pictures to be taken 
in almost any part of the state. The Marine 
Studios near Jacksonville attract many am- 
ateur photographers, and we call your spe- 
cial attention to the Cypress Gardens, some 
mention of which is made on page 67 of this 
The Gardens go out of their way to 


issue. 


aid photographers. 














LETTERS TO 








Dear Sir: 
... 1 enjoy your magazine very much 
and wish you would have more articles like 
“Amateur Lights Will Do the Job.” 
EDWARD HIGGINS 
Shorewood, Wis. 


@ Similar articles on doing professional 
work with amateur equipment are being 
planned. Among them is the series by Victor 
Keppler starting next month.—EbD. 





Dear Sir: 
This proves it can be done. Jean Bartholo- 
mew lights a cigarette from the lens of a 





waiting for a 

picture to be taken at Santa Monica beach. 
GENE LESTER 
Hollywood, Calif. 


4 x 5 Speed Graphic while 


@ Here's a tip on how to save matches for 
the thrifty. We hope they never will be- 
come scarce enough to warrant widespread 
use of the idea.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Your February cover is swell, but if it 
took Truman D. Vencill an hour to photo- 
graph it, he should have taken a minute or 
so more to let the young lady hide her slip 
strap. This is a particularly sore spot in a 
picture which is otherwise “tops.” ... An 
amateur would have thought twice. 

ELSIE J. MORRIS 
Kingston, N. Y¥ 


@® Once it has been observed, that slip strap 
does become annoying. However, a maga- 
zine cover is selected to catch the eye and 
not for long study. The many good qualities 
of this picture, and especially the model's 
expression, outweigh this one detail.—Eb. 





Dear Sir: 

If the picture on page 46 of your January, 
1942 issue as the caption says, shows a 
“negrito” or negro boy, it would be rather 
interesting if you would show your readers 
in the next number what a “negrita’”’ or 
negro girl looks like. ... 

FRANK CLARK 
Mexico, D. F. 


® According to Webster, a Negrito is “a 
member of any of a number of dwarfish 
Negroid peoples, found esp. in central and 
southern Africa and in Oceania.” The dic- 
tionary does not indicate special masculine 
or feminine endings.—Eb. 








Dear Sir: 
More power to E. B. Kaminski of Art 
Center School on his ability as a photog- 
rapher—but as a zoologist I am afraid he 
ranks zero. His “lobster’’ picture on page 
29 of your Feburary issue is nothing but the 
shell of a well-known sea spider or spider 
crab. 
R. M. REINHART 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


@® The caption of the picture to which you 
refer does not call the crustacean a lobster. 
The author merely mentions, late in his arti- 
cle, that he saw a lobster on a patch of 
white sand during an excursion to the beach. 
There is nothing to indicate that he is refer- 
ring to the crab in the photograph, although 
we see how you could jump to that con- 
clusion.—EDbD. 





Dear Sir: 

cd I would like to point out to you what 
I take to be a faked photograph in your 
January, 1942, issue. If you will look closely 
at the picture titled Wind-Swept House on 
page 47, I think you will find that the grass 
is blown one way and the house the other. 
Will you please explain this situation? 


JOHN L. DENVER 
Elkton, Md. 


® This fine picture by Fenno Jacobs is no 
fake. While we don’t know for sure what 
the cause of this apparent phenomenon is, 
it seems logical to assume that the wind 
changed. A strong storm from one direction 
may have blown the house askew, perhaps 
weeks or months before the picture was 
taken. A later wind from the opposite di- 
rection may have flattened the grass after 
it had straightened up again. There’s no 
way of telling, at this late date, but this 
explanation is good enough for us.—Eb. 





Dear Sir: 

For about two years I have been acquir- 
ing copies of your magazine. Why don't 
you put the year on the cover so I can find 
the copy I want without scanning the con- 
tents? 

R. REEVES 
Washington, D. C. 


@ For your convenience, the month and 
year of each issue are printed on its back- 
bone. This makes it easy to select the copy 
you want if you pile your issues so their 
backs are visible.—Eb. 





Dear Sir: 

For a long time I have wondered why 
you do not have an exchange column to list 
names and addresses of amateurs who want 
to exchange prints and compare notes, etc. 
se I sure would like to have you give it a 
trial. 

CHARLES M. SEYMOUR 
Tulsa, Okla. 


@ We regret that space does not permit us 


to print an exchange column. If only a 
small percentage of _POPULAR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY’s several hundred thousand readers 


wanted to be listed, the department would 
take up more space than could be devoted 
to it.—Eb. 

















On winning the war. 








of a naval airport. 





Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


CONTROL TOWER.......by ULRIC E. MEISEL 


Photographs of men in the armed forces are especially 
timely, now that every American's interest is centered 
This fine candid shot of sailors 
intent upon their work was taken in the control tower 
(For Technical Data see page 76) 
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KODACOLOR - Revolution | 





by 


D.. Walter Clark, IRPS. 


Kodak Research Laboratories 


Here is the first complete story of the new 
process that produces a color negative from 
which color prints are made directly on paper. 


represent one of the greatest pho- 
tographic achievements of all time. 
Now color pictures can be made in ordi- 
nary rollfilm cameras, resulting in prints 
on paper which can be stuck in the 
album. The tide has turned, and the man 
with the rollfilm camera has been given 
his chance. 
The new process through which these 


GS Nreoresent in color are here. They 


fabulous results are achieved is known as 
Kodacolor. It’s as simple to use as black- 
and-white, and it resembles black-and- 
white in one respect. The roll of film 
which is exposed in the camera is de- 
veloped to a color negative; and from this 
prints are made directly on paper in their 
proper color relationship. 

In color printing processes which were 
used in the past—with the exception of 





HOW KODACOLOR WORKS 


COLOR OF ORIGINAL 
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FILM BASE 


Above: Kodacolor negative following 
exposure and development. Developed 
silver is accompanied by dye. Below: 
After bleaching and fixing, all silver 
is removed. Complementary color 
image of subject is all that remains. 
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KODACOLOR PRINT 


COLOR OF NEGATIVE 











PAPER BASE 


Above: Developed print after exposure 
through color negative. Below: Print 
after removal of all silver. Remain- 
ing dye image reproduces colors of 
original subject. A detailed explana- 
tion of this process appears in text. 
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Minicolor and Kotavachrome, which use 
the Kodachrome principle—it was neces- 
sary to make three separation negatives. 
From these, three positives had to be 
made in yellow, magenta, and cyan 
(blue-green) respectively, the positives 
finally being brought into register on a 
paper support. In Kodacolor, there are 
no problems of registration, for the 
printing is done in a single direct stage. 
At the present time this method of print- 
ing is rather too complicated to be made 
available to the photographer himself. 
But all that is necessary is for him to 
expose the roll of film in his camera and 
hand it to the dealer or photofinisher in 
the usual way—and color negatives and 
prints will be returned. 

The attractive thing about Kodacolor 
is that it is entirely conventional in its 
handling by the photographer. And the 
film is fast enough to be used in prac- 
tically any type of rollfilm camera, even 
in a simple box camera if there is plenty 
of sun. Naturally it is better to have a 
lens which will work at f 6.3 or faster if 
adverse lighting conditions are likely to 
be encountered. Kodacolor is fast enough 
to be exposed at 1/50 second at f 11 with 
front lighting of average subjects in 
bright summer sun. The exposure meter 
settings for use outdoors are Weston 20 
or General Electric 32, or their equiva- 
lents. Regular exposure tables for out- 
door and flash illumination will. be found 
toward the end of this story. 

As in black-and-white photography, 
the Kodacolor negative is only a means 
of obtaining a print—in this case a color 
print. The negative itself is in color, but 
it is not a color picture of the subject in 
the proper sense of the word, Each basic 
color in the original subject is repre- 
sented by its complementary color in the 
Kodacolor negative. The negative image 
is composed of dyes only—all silver is 
removed during processing—but where 
there was a blue sky, for example, the 
negative will be yellow. Where there 
was green grass, the negative will be 
pinkish. Reds will be bluish green, yel- 
lows will be blue, whites will be black, 


The basic structure of Kodacolor emulsion 
is illustrated in the cross-section below. 


KODACOLOR 
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blacks white, and so on. A Kodacolor 
negative of the American flag will show 
the stripes as greenish-blue and black, 
while the stars will be black on a yellow- 
ish ground. 

The print is made on the same sort of 
material as the negative, except that it is 
coated on paper. It is also developed to 
give complementary colors, so that the 
“false” colors of the negative are inverted 
in the print, and come out resembling 
those of the original subject. 

Not only does Kodacolor use the nega- 
tive and positive method of making prints, 
but it also employs a new way of getting 
the colors in the negatives and prints. 
This represents the culmination of years 
of intensive work in the Kodak Research 
Laboratories, and was selected as being 
most suitable for making snapshots in 
color as simple for the amateur as black- 
and-white photography. 

Before we go into the details of how 
the negatives and prints are made, let us 
see how the film and paper are prepared 
in manufacture. Most photographers 
have read something about how the 
Kodachrome process works. Kodachrome 
film is coated with three layers of sensi- 
tive emulsion, separated by layers of 
gelatin. The emulsion layer nearest the 
film support responds to red light, the 
middle layer to green light, and the top 
layer to blue. In developing the film, the 
reversal process is used to give positive 
dye images in each layer. The bottom 
(red-sensitive) layer develops as a cyan 
dye image, the middle (green-sensitive) 
layer develops as magenta, and the top 
(blue-sensitive) layer develops as yel- 
low. 

The dyes in Kodachrome are produced 
by using special developers which con- 
tain substances called “couplers.” These 
form dyes with the part of the developer 
which gets oxidized when it is actually 
developing silver. The dyes are formed 
in their proper layers by exposing the 
emulsions one at a time during develop- 
ment to the particular colors of light to 
which they are sensitive. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Members of the 13th Infantry get a taste 
of real warfare as they charge through a 
smoke screen during training maneuvers. 












































To provide the nation with story-telling news pictures of 


by ROWLAND CARTER 


our war activities, the army's public relations bureau has 


HAT action-charged picture of 
army tanks roaring across coun- 
try, or of warplanes in flight, may 
well have been shot by one of the ariny’s 
own anonymous press photographers. 
Months before the actual war plunge, 
the War Department had undertaken for 
the first time in history to see that the 
public received a full story of the army’s 
part in the defense effort by means of 
pictures as well as by words. War has 
intensified the effort. 
A hard-working little group of former 
press cameramen is turning out upwards 


For the benefit of his students, an army 
officer demonstrates the correct method 
of taking a bayonet away from an enemy. 


enlisted the aid of veteran press and newsreel cameramen. 





of a thousand prints a day, of spot news 
and feature subjects, which find their way 
to newspapers and other periodicals in 
the same manner as do the photographs 
from the commercial syndicates. Actu- 
ally, it is usually the syndicates that do 
the distributing. 

In the same pictorial branch of the War 
Department’s public relations bureau is 
a group also which helps the newsreels 
make their record of what is going on in 
the army. Other officials work closely 
with Hollywood to see that the screen’s 
view of military activities stays in focus. 

The whole outfit is staffed with profes- 
sional picture men, who from long ex- 
perience have the viewpoint of both the 
public and technicians, as well as that 
of the army. Preparations for an imme- 
diate expansion of activities were started 
by the flash of the treacherous Japanese 
raid on Hawaii. The same general pro- 
cedure as in peacetime will be followed 
on an enlarged scale, with the addition 
of special provisions for tight censorship 
to make sure that photographs convey no 
information of military value to the foe. 
First pictures from Hawaii and other 
theaters of hostilities naturally were 
carefully scanned. 

The purpose, it is quickly and emphat- 
ically explained, is not propaganda but 
information—to inform rather than to 
shape public opinion, in the same general 
way news developments are released to 
the press, and military activities are told 
by the printed word. This purpose, and 
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the methods employed to carry it out, are 
what is new in this use of the camera. 

The War Department tackled the job 
of helping tell the army’s story in pic- 
tures because of a conviction that this 
was the only way it could be done com- 
pletely. There is no competition with the 
commercial agencies. The idea is to sup- 
plement their efforts, and they seem to 
have taken to the idea with alacrity. 

To the new venture can be attached 
little of the suspicion of propaganda 
which was an admitted purpose of George 
Creel’s Committee on Public Information 
in 1917-18, or which naturally is aroused 
now by pictures of the current war which 
originate in foreign lands. In the present 
emergency the War Department has no 
Creel committee to rely on. It is han- 


dling its own publicity, and has under- 
taken to do it by dealing with legitimate 
news, photographic as well as printed, 
untainted by propaganda. 

Until the pictorial branch was set up 
last April as a part of the rapid expan- 
sion of the Bureau of Public Relations, 
pictures originating in the army usually 
came from the Signal Corps. But Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William M. Wright, Jr., 
who subsequently was put in charge of 
the branch, decided these were not en- 
tirely suitable, and organized a staff of 
professional news cameramen to give the 
public the type of pictures it was accus- 
tomed to—pictures that tell a story rather 
than merely record some action or object. 
Until recently he was assisted by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Arthur B. Ennis, a vet- 
eran of military flying as well as public 
relations, > who now has been put in 
charge of all publicity for the Army Air 
Forces. 

“A vast difference exists between a sol- 
dier with a camera making a picture for 
the army’s record and a photo-reporter 
who portrays the life and action of his 
subject,” Colonel Wright explained. 
(Continued on page 86) 


This dramatic photo shows a machine gun 
crew fighting from an armored scout car. 
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Photograph showing light and medium tanks as they move into assembly in preparation for an 
attack. This type of action picture is widely used to illustrate news and feature stories. 


Action shot taken by a cameraman on the staff of the army's Bureau of Public Relations. It 
shows a 75mm gun in the foreground firing on advancing tanks as they enter besieged town. 
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Here are two kinds of stage shots taken 
by Sileo. The chorus line at the left 
is good publicity picture material. The 
photo above is the kind Sileo likes to 
shoot backstage during a show rehearsal. 


signment to photograph the shape- 

ly Rockettes, famous dancing 
chorus at New York’s Radio City Music 
Hall? That has been James Sileo’s pleas- 
ant task for about eight years now, and 
it’s not surprising that he enjoys it. 


H OW would you like a steady as- 


The manner in which Sileo got his job 
is interesting in itself. One day soon after 
the Music Hall opened in 1933, Jimmy 
stood in front of it, admiring the new 
edifice. He determined to take an ex- 
traordinary picture of the building—and 
he did so. Setting an 8x10 camera on the 
sidewalk with the lens pointing upward, 
he got a remarkable shot which included 
the theater marquee, the sides of the 
building, and a portion of the old Sixth 
Avenue “L” structure. 

The manager of the theater liked the 
print so well that he took Jimmy up to 
the publicity department. Hazel Flynn, 
who at that time was director of publicity 
for the Music Hall, purchased the shot. 
And Sileo was told that from that time 
on he was the theater’s official photog- 
rapher. 

He started right in taking the usual 
pictures of theater personnel and stage 
artists, for use in publicity and house 
organs. But another photographer suc- 
ceeded in selling the management some 
photos he had taken of stage perform- 
ances. This man worked with a 3% x 4% 
Graflex, fitted with an f 2.5 Cooke lens. 
Those were the days when miniature 
cameras were just beginning to arouse 
the enthusiasm of amateurs. The com- 
placent professionals refused to take even 
the finest miniatures seriously, terming 
them playthings. 

But not Jimmy. He bought a Model I 


This is an unintentional double exposure 
which came out as an effective picture. 
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Contax, which he still uses to some ex- 
tent in his Music Hall work. It was fitted 
with an f 1.5 lens, and permitted Sileo to 
attempt a lot of stage photography under 
what were considered almost impossible 
conditions at that time. He made several 
hundred exposures, purely by way of ex- 
ploring the possibilities of the miniature, 
and thus he acquainted himself with the 
new technique of theater photography. 
After a while he started getting pictures 
which he knew were superior to any- 
thing submitted by the other photog- 
rapher. He took some of them to the 
publicity department. Fortunately, the 
“other photographer” got a good offer 
from another section of the country about 
that time, so Jimmy displaced him peace- 
fully. Thus he became responsible for 
the Music Hall’s entire photographic out- 
put. 

The job of being photographer for the 
world’s largest theater is no cinch, and 
Sileo has been confronted with a good 
many vexing photographic problems. He’s 
justly proud of having licked every one 
of them. The assignment calls for physical 
agility, quick thinking, and familiarity 
with stage management and theatrical 
lighting. Every stage show presented at 
the Music Hall is a new job in itself, and 
calls for a mental attitude which never 
gets into a rut. 

The ability to suggest new ideas as well 
as to execute them is important in Sileo’s 
work. He tries new angles and ideas 
every week. Once he aimed his camera 
downward through an opening in the 
ceiling, several stories above the main 
floor. The result was an almost vertical 
shot of the stage. On another occasion 
Jimmy suggested that a shot be taken of 
all the theater employees together. The 
suggestion was acted upon, and the pic- 
ture, showing the world’s largest theater 
staff, was reproduced widely. 

Where pictures of stage presentations 
are concerned, the management usually 
wants them to show a view of the stage 
which approximates that obtained by the 
audience. The huge size of the Music Hall 
stage makes photographs of this kind 
especially hard to shoot. Different back- 
drops and lighting schemes complicate 
matters further, and Sileo has had to 
make a careful search for the best camera 
locations in the house. With some 6,200 
seats to choose from, Jimmy has found 
that for straight shooting one of the best 
places is the main floor center, 35 or 40 
feet back from the stage. 

Focusing and exposure often are ren- 
dered difficult by the performers’ cos- 
tumes, and colored lights especially make 
exposure hard to calculate. In a stage 
presentation where the dancers wear 
shimmering costumes and are constantly 
moving in close formation, the matter of 
focusing sharply presents a real problem. 
The cooperation of management and per- 
sonnel is of the utmost importance, too. 
Jimmy recalls with some amusement the 
days when the late “Roxy” Rothafel was 
in charge of things and would order him 
(Continued on page 99) 


Sileo's pictures of the Rockettes are frequently 
posed. This shot was made at 1/10 second at f 9. 





































































The effect shown below could not be achieved properly in a single shot. So 
Sileo made five negatives, montaged the prints, and rephotographed the pasteup. 
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To record on film the exact field 
seen by the surgeon through one of 











his instruments, Burke uses a cir- 
cular stop on the extension tube. 









































HLMING FOR THE DOCTOR 


by Bill, Burke 


Specialist in Surgical Cinematography 


Movies made in the operating room record difficult surgical 


techniques. They are invaluable to doctor and student alike. 


gery. Three spots provide shadowless illumination. 







HERE can be no greater thrill in 

photography than observing and 

recording on film the surgeon’s 
skill in the operating room. 

My entry into the field of surgical mov- 
ing pictures was accidental, yet I shall 
never forget that early experience, for it 
contrasts markedly with the technique 
used today. 

Working from an office in Hollywood 
a few years ago, Bill Sullivan, Howard 
Aines, and I were making newsreels, 
shooting everything that came along. One 
afternoon a gentleman walked in, intro- 
duced himself as Dr. Roland Frost, and 
said, “I want a picture of an abdominal 
operation.” None of us wanted the as- 
signment, so we drew straws. I caught 
the short one. 

Early the following morning, carrying 
12 rolls of orthochromatic film, a univer- 
sal focus Filmo equipped with an f 3.5 
lens, first 16 mm camera to reach the 
coast, and two arc lights, I walked into 
the Los Angeles General Hospital. On 
reaching the surgery, I set up my cam- 
era and lighting equipment. A few min- 
utes later one of the lights exploded, 
spreading chunks of carbon over the pa- 
tient. Shortly after the operation started, 
I fell from a revolving stool. In spite of 
all these mishaps, I filmed the operation, 
taking intimate shots of the surgeon, 
moving in for closeups of the patient, 
panning to the balcony. But all to no 
avail. When I viewed the developed film, 
I had drawn—a blank. 

That failure made me determined to 
take more scientific pictures. Although 
most of my early scenes were out of fo- 
cus, doctors crowded the projection room 
to observe and discuss the results. I de- 
cided that if these men were so inter- 
ested, I’d learn how to take pictures they 
really could see. 

Borrowing volumes on anatomy, surgi- 
cal procedures, and photography, I went 
to work in earnest. Since then I have 
carried my tripods and baby crane into 
every hospital in Los Angeles county. 

(Continued on page 80) 


Burke films a delicate operation. His camera crane, cov- 
ered with a sterile cloth, supports two adjustable lights. 


In his own studio, Burke photographs dental sur- 
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s, ; Fie B 
1 ‘te ¥ | There are plenty of good outdoor 
a . 
id | & a subjects for “tabletop” pictures. 
al f 4 ‘! 
3- , i.) F is Look for small, natural settings 
nt ' dy a7 
that simulate full-scale scenics. 
1g 
t- 
1e ’ ' ‘ ; HE fascinating field of tabletop 
to . Ses te aie photography need not be confined 
mn ie Te . tem ad 1S to the indoors. There are count- 
1- 7 be less ready-made setups built by Nature 
1- Ca , Bee a Gl 7 3 . that await discovery by the sharp-eyed 
d, ; | ie 4 a 2 Be fan who will venture into the wide open 
A- a ' * mii + =. spaces in search of new material. 
d, ripe ‘a 0 = re + oo Having tasted the pleasures of table- 
of a Sie Ole ee Bei S F 3 tops, many amateurs are now unwilling 
n, ' Jae eae fies to limit their efforts in this field to setups 
n, . ) fe built at home. And they needn’t, for any 
it, ‘ee last a : natural outdoor arrangement of material 
10 ¥ — | ie “SP Pe i é that reproduces a larger scene in minia- 
n, - Yo} Tae ture is fair game for their cameras. It’s 
great fun to go in search of these small 
to oe . . = settings which, when viewed from the 
sh 4 = wy ; proper angle, look like full-scale scenics; 
0- = 3 ne ae and the attention that must be paid to de- 
m P . tails is the spice that adds the final touch. 
e- Many natural setups can be photographed 
= , car ‘ as found, while others may require the 
> wah. 2 ‘ addition of props or a slight rearrange- 
ment of the material. 
i- a”, The falls above, which appear to Miniature landscapes form the most 
nt ‘ ib be a roaring Niagara, are actually common type of outdoor tabletop, and 
ve ai a fe)’ 7" four Bare high. The illusion provide fine picture subjects. However, 
to th great height was obtained by it takes a sharp and observant eye to pick 
: e use of a low camera angle, as 
y. ' I! shown in the accompanying sketch, out the small segment of nature that can 
left. This unusual photograph was be isolated from its surroundings and 
taken by Dale Rooks, Kent, Ohio. made to appear as a large work of the 
elements. A member of the Westchester 
(N. Y.) Camera Club ran across a heap 
of gravel that had been dumped by the 
side of a road. It had been there for some 
A heap of fine gravel, eroded by rain and snow, provided the natural miniature time, and rain and snow had performed 
setting for this fine outdoor “tabletop. Peaks are only 16 inches high; clouds their work on the pile; gullies and peaks 
were printed in. The photograph was taken by Carroll M. Guest, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. had been formed by natural erosion. He 
a , — eo — made several trips to photograph the 
4 es =< es ee gare 5 gravel pile under varying conditions. One 
id i = - oe of these pictures is reproduced here. 


Just to give you an idea of the size, the 
height of the peaks is approximately 16 
inches. The perfect illusion that results 
was obtained by his careful attention to 
detail. 

In this picture, as must be done in all 
outdoor tabletops, great care was taken 
to see that no clashing details intruded. 

* Generally speaking, the camera must be 
held low enough to get your object placed 
against the sky, unless it happens to be 
located on the top of a knoll, when level 
shots can be made. In addition, the field 
must be limited enough to keep out any 
incongruous objects. such as_ people, 
which may furnish an opportunity for 
comparisons that spoil the Hlusion. Clouds 
can be printed in later from another neg- 
ative. 


ae 





(Continued on page 81) 
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This montage effectively portrays Jean Giraudoux, 
Minister of Information in France's war cabinet. 


™, NCE when I was a youngster, my 

() mother had my picture taken, as 

mothers will. The result was not 
so good. I looked extremely stupid, and 
she blamed the photographer, who was 
more than a little annoyed. 

“Madame,” he stated severely, “when 
you make a picture of a monkey, you 
get a portrait of a monkey.” 

His remark may sound like wisdom, 
but it is not. No photographer is com- 
pelled to trip his shutter at a moment 
when his subject looks like a monkey. 
Portraiture is far too flexible for that. 
There is no excuse for such action when 
it is so very easy to create attractive and 
distinctive portraits with almost any sub- 
ject. 

Perhaps the fault of my old photog- 
rapher was that he had never experi- 
mented enough. Standardized, poorly- 
controlled lighting is all too common 
among professionals. Nine times out of 
ten, when you go into a portrait studio 
the lighting is set up and waiting for you. 







% Left: A simple prop, like these flowers, can be 
employed sometimes to make an unusual portrait. 


tis Veo 


by PHILIPPE HALSMAN 


Photographs by the Author 


Try shifting your lights and camera until you 


find the best possible setup for each subject. 


No one arrangement will do the job every time. 


The photographer may make all of his 
pictures with the same lighting. Many 
professionals know only two or three 
lighting arrangements. They use this 
limited group on all subjects, and if the 
lighting does not fit, they blame the sub- 
ject. Is it any wonder that they some- 
times make their subjects look like mon- 
keys? 

The professional should not always be 
blamed for this standardization. It sure- 
ly is excusable if a man has to take 15 
or 20 portraits a day. But among ama- 
teurs it cannot be condoned—even though 
it is common knowledge that several na- 
tionally famous amateurs use but one or 
two styles of lighting. That is no feather 





in their caps. It is the outcropping of a 
little mind—the outward symbol of men 
who lack imagination and are afraid or 
too lazy to experiment. 

I think there is only one type of light- 
ing and an angle of view which will show 
each face at its best. Experience has 
shown me that no generalities are per- 
missible. Therefore my advice is to look 
for that aspect of the subject which is the 
best representation of his character. I 
search for it, change the lighting, change 
position, and keep experimenting until 
suddenly I find the right combination to 
bring it out. 

But in experimenting with your sub- 

(Continued on page 94) 










































































It usually is best to 
photograph bald men at 
eye level. This por- 
trait of André Gide is 
so accurate he says of 
it, “It is the one in 
which | live the most.” 
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number of camera users a chance to 

have some fun, a photo hunt is hard 
to beat. In addition to the enjoyment it 
provides, an event like this will prod 
many amateur photographers into going 
out after pictures they’d never think of 
otherwise. 

Recently a group of pictorialists in Ro- 
chester, New York, put on a spirited 
photo hunt which began on a Sunday 
morning and ended with supper and 
judging of prints the same evening. The 
excellent work turned in on this occasion 
was interesting proof of what amateurs 
can do under pressure. About a week 
before the event took place, each member 
of the group received in the mail a 35 mm 
negative which, when enlarged, was 
found to bear the following legend: 


Po a real party which affords a 


Walter and Beatrice Meyers invite you to a 
Photo Hunt next — all day. 
Please meet at 44 Oliver Street, at 10 am., 
Sunday, for your assignment and full instructions, 
Be sure to leave your darkroom in good work. 
"— order—you'll need it. 
ring your finished print (11 x 14) back to 4 
Oliver Street, at 7 o'clock in the evening. 
Judging and awarding of prizes will follow 
supper. If your wife is still speaking to you by 
that time, we want her to be there too. , 
R.S.V.P. 


By the following Friday, seven men 
had signified their willingness to partici- 
pate in the hunt. Several other people 
notified us that they couldn’t take part in 
the hunt itself, but would like to be on 
hand from 7 p.m. on. Promptly at 10 
o’clock on Sunday morning the seven 
contestants, all of whom either are salon 
contributors or hold responsible positions 
in the photographic industry, reported for 
duty. They included Dr. E. P. Wightman, 
F.RPS., F.P.S.A., Arthur M. Underwood, 
Chester Wheeler, A.P.S.A., Ken Hender- 
son, Alfred Hyman, Jordan Ross, and Jo- 
seph Lillich. Each was served with cof- 
fee and cake and given a copy of the con- 
test rules. The latter consisted of an en- 
largement from a 35 mm film, and read as 
follows: 

THE RULES 


. Title of this assignment is "When Do We 
Eat?"" Use your imagination and discretion 
in interpreting the title. 

2. The print from a negative made today must 
be entirely the work of the competitor, mount- 
ing excepted. oe 

3. The finished print must be I! x 14” in size, 
and must be mounted on a 16x 20” mount. 

4. No member or employee of the Meyers 

5 

6 


family is eligible to compete. 

. All prints are to become the property of 
Beatrice Meyers. g 

. The Judges are Isabel Herdle (assistant 
director of the University of Rochester's Me- 
morial Art Gallery), Beatrice Meyers, and 
Walter Meyers. The decision of the judges 
will be final. , 

7. Originality, composition, and photographic 
quality will be the determining factors in 
—, : 

8. Remember, we are expecting your wife for 


supper. , 
4 When Do We Eat? At 7 o'clock, at 44 Oliver 
Street. 


~~ 


Taking their copies of the rules, and 
unlimbering their cameras, the contest- 
ants sallied forth. The day was dark and 
dismal, but no holds were barred—the 
photographers could shoot tabletops, us 
flashbulbs, or follow any other technique 
they felt was suitable for the subject mat- 
ter at hand. 

At 7 o’clock all the boys returned t 
headquarters with their mounted prints. 
Arthur Underwood came in first with @ 
nice shot of two men looking at a restal- 
rant window, selecting the lunch they'd 


Ken Henderson saw these turkeys inside @ 
butcher shop which was about to close. M@ 
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Dr. £. P. Wightman got the "When Do We Eat?" idea across very well in this study. It 
is a lot like one taken by another entrant, although the two photographers avoided each other. 


As one of the judges, the author wasn't eligible for 
the prize. He joined the hunt anyhow, with this shot. 


buy if they had the money. Eugene 
Wightman followed soon afterward with 
a shot surprisingly like Underwood’s. 
Ross and Hyman brought in tabletops. 
Chester Wheeler submitted a fine repre- 
sentation of the Thanksgiving turkey 
standing beside the chopping block. Hen- 
derson brdught in a pattern picture taken 
ina butcher shop where a large number 
of dressed turkeys hung ready for sale. 
Joe Lillich wasn’t able to be on hand for 
supper, but arrived a little bit later with 
an appealing study of his grandson. Each 
Print looked like a sure prize-winner as 
It ba set up on the viewing easel. 

‘ upper was served at 7:15, the dining- 
om table being decorated with little 


photographers fashioned out of pipe 
cleaners. Each tiny lensman was posed 
as though photographing the “Old Mother 
Hubbard” center-piece. The latter was 
accented by means of a spotlight. 

In addition to the competitors, Fenwick 
Small and his wife, the Rowland Potters, 
and the B. L. Holleys were supper guests. 
As soon as Joe Lillich appeared after sup- 
per the judges took the seven entries and 
retired to arrive at a decision. After some 
deliberation they returned and an- 
nounced that Ken Henderson’s butcher- 
shop study had taken the award. In de- 
scribing the jury’s difficulty, Miss Herdle 
explained that four prints had remained 
in the running up to the last, and it was 










Chester Wheeler made this picture in spite of a 
hailstorm which came up as he posed the turkey. 


Instead of risking the bad weather conditions which prevailed during most of the 
day, Alfred Hyman stayed home and made this clever tabletop setup for his entry. 


suggested that the maker of each of these 
give a report on his day’s experiences. 
Henderson, as the winner, spoke first. 
“I left here shortly after 10 o’clock,” he 
said, “and immediately made tracks for 
the south of the city. A week or so ago 
I'd noticed a large white sow with a big 
litter of young pigs out that way, and I 
felt this subject would be ideal. After 
covering a large portion of the county 
and making inquiries at a number of farm 
houses I had to give up this search, since 
my time was running out. Then I thought 
that a crate of chickens would do nicely 
—but all the chickens seemed to have 
been shipped to market. When I stopped 
(Continued on page 88) 
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RAIN and SNOW 
Made To Order 


QOPFTEN a well-planned trick shot is a more effective 
weather picture than the real thing. The pictures on this cain eaaiiiiinal ane 

. vi ese "snowflakes" were obtained by photo 
page are typical examples of the fine rain and snow shots graphing sugar sprinkled on a glass plete 
you can make indoors. To get a rain negative, you can To mate your own frosted windew, pow 2080 
photograph the spray from a shower. Then print it in con- hypo on a sheet of glass and let it dv 
tact with a negative of an appropriate scene. A snow nega- 
tive can be made by photographing a glass plate that has 
been sprinkled with sugar, and printed in the same man- 
ner. To fake a frost picture, shoot through a glass plate 
upon which regular hypo has been allowed to dry. Try these 
tricks for making weather photographs in comfort, and see 
for yourself the interesting results that can be produced. 
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tulips (above) and a climbing rose (right). 


these are made by placing the flowers directly upon a paper 
envelope containing the film, which has little latitude. The 
exposure is controlled by turning the X-ray tube on and off. 


OST people think of X-ray in 
terms of illness and broken 
bones, but it can produce fine 
pictorial photographs as well as valuable 
clinical records. Things look different 
when they are photographed by X-ray. 
It brings the invisible into view, and 
sometimes the unseen is truly beautiful. 
Unique pictorial results can be obtained 
by making X-ray photographs of flowers. 
This is my hobby when the day’s diag- 
nosis of X-rayed humans is over. It 
yields results that are something like the 
most delicate print or etching, entirely 
unlike the ordinary photograph. 

Pictures of this sort can be made by 
anyone who has access to a radiology 
laboratory. I cannot tell you how to 
achieve that access, but I can give you an 
idea of what to do and the results you 
can expect once you have found a place 
to experiment. 

There is nothing particularly difficult 
_ making X-rays of flowers. The 
; ief requirements are an abiding pa- 
a an experimental approach. 
ae need plenty of patience, for good 

ts cannot be produced in a hurry. A 
searching mind is necessary because there 
are some special things to learn and many 
things to try. 

In the ten years that I have been hob- 
ying with X-ray, I have been able to 


New beauty is captured in the author's X-ray photographs of 


Pictures like 





by Dr. Dain L. Tasker 


Chief Radiologist, Wilshire Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The hidden beauties in common objects are 
revealed in pictures by X-ray photography. 


produce only a handful of prints that 
pleased me completely. The rate of pro- 
duction does not compare with that in 
other realms of photography, but I find 
a corresponding increase in satisfaction. 

Pictorial X-ray work is not for the 
photographer whose patience wears thin 
after a few minutes. Alternate periods 
of discouragement, hope, and pleasure are 
involved. 

Contrary to popular belief, the X-ray 
worker is not subject to the ill effects 
which characterized early technique. To- 
day’s X-ray machines use shockproof, 
completely housed tubes. Reflection of 
secondary rays is avoided with lead—a 
Jead sheet backing under the negative 

(Continued on page 78) 


Photographs like this X-ray of a fuchsia 
require exact exposure to preserve detail. 
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Bl One of the compensations of 
| being a monkey is that you 
see how a good photographer 
works. The author assisted 
Ralph Morse of "Life" in 
making this unusual picture 
of Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia 
during his recent campaign. 
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Above: Gag shots are taken with 
the aid of the monkey, who never 
knows what may be coming next. 


Left: Decked with cameras like a 
Christmas tree, the monkey must 
have them all ready for action. 








The author posed for this shot while helping film a boys’ sham 
battle. He says, "George Karger calls me the most photogenic 
monkey he knows—but | guess he tells that to all his monkeys.” 


OF A “MONKEY” 


by JOSEPH R. DAVIS 


Photographer's Assistant, ''Life'' Magazine 


The cameraman’s “stooge” is one of photography’s 


unsung heroes. 


HERE is little difference between 
the peanut-chasing, posturing mon- 
keys in the zoo and the photog- 
tapher’s chief assistant, equipment 
smasher, and model, known in the. pro- 
fession as a “monkey.” Both get a lot of 
laughs, and both seem to have a lot of 
fun—though the photographer’s “stooge” 
Probably would be the last to admit it. 

ie Cameraman’s monkey, at least this 
contingent, chases all the free meals he 
can find and prides himself on his epi- 
cureanism. He is always complaining 
about how hard his job is, but secretly 
wouldn’t miss it for anything. He poses 
— the enthusiasm of his brother be- 
pi bars because he likes to “mug.” And 

ve all, he has a chance to learn the 
_ of journalistic photography— 

at makes a good picture, how to set 


up a picture, how to cover an event, and 
the importance of speed and more speed. 

There is a certain enjoyment in pick- 
ing up a magazine and finding your pic- 
ture displayed in a ludicrous pose next to 
some cheesecake, but there is even greater 
satisfaction in going out on a job and 
coming back with a good set of pictures 
that tell the story you went after. There’s 
more to it than just carrying some big 
shot’s cameras, 

Monkeys know no hours. They work 
anytime and all the time. On an eight- 
day assignment covering the recent New 
York mayoralty campaign I got little 
sleep and traveled 577 miles by car and 
over 100 miles on foot. The walking is 
only part of it. There’s no telling what 
sort of feat a monkey may be called upon 
to perform at a moment’s notice. 


Here his exploits come to light. 


Most of my career as a monkey thus far 
has been with Ralph Morse of Life maga- 
zine, formerly with Pix. The story of 
just one of our assignments will give you 
some idea of the screwball things a mon- 
key has to do. 

Morse was ordered to take pictures of 
kids playing at war up in Waterbury, 
Conn., so we packed up the equipment 
and went. Now, there has to be some 
organization behind every story, so we 
set to work dividing up the willing lads 
into two armies. Don Burke, the Life 
reporter, was general of one side, and 
I was general of the other. Ralph was to 
take the pictures as we went through 
plotted maneuvers. 

There seemed to be more kids to the 
square inch in Waterbury than anywhere 

(Continued on page 96) 
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BUILDINGS 


-a Photographic Challenge 


























HERE is plenty of beauty, pattern, and compositional 
variety in the realm of architectural pictures. Build- 
ings are fine “models.” They never tire of holding 
while you explore their pictorial possibilities. And every 
Paul Woolf handles photographic work of building has a character all its own, in much the same manner 
all types. He is well known for his archi- that people who sit for portraits are of various types. 
tectural pictures, which have been repro- Many of the principles of good architecture apply to & 
duced widely. Woolf is married to a physi- 4 photographs as well. The basic law of architecture, for e% 
cian, and uses his photography to assist ample, states that a structure should stand on a solid base- 
her in psychological research. Born in Eng- = and in most cases a good picture subject will be found to have 
land, he is a graduate of the University of , a similar quality 
California, and has been a professional js mes : es » brings to 
photographer for over ten years. 9 Speaking of a picture which has a “solid base” bring 
mind a scene in which the horizon line is visible, where there 
Photo by K. Chester is some foreground, and where a subject appears in no 


Maintaining a New York City studio, 
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New York. 


A wide-angle lens is required to handle interiors like this. 
Notice how the natural daylight was used to advantage here. 


by Vertical distortion was introduced purposely to 
denote power in a photo of the R.C.A. Building. 


P. wal p Woolf oS 


Photographs by the Author 


Learn to shoot architectural subjects 


properly and you'll notice your camera ! is 
technique improving In all departments. we 
position. For record purposes in archi- still appear solid. Many a good archi- ce 
tectural photography such plain pictures tectural photograph has no “solid base” BS 
are excellent. If you do much photog- in evidence. In picturing tall buildings, = 
taphy for architects and real estate peo- for example, the vertical lines tend to vg. as 
ple, you'll take many shots of this kind. converge at the top unless a camera ad- 
However, balance in an architectural justment is employed. This converging of s 
Photograph doesn’t imply exactly what it verticals makes the building seem to ae ‘ 
does in the creation of a building. It taper toward the top, imparting to the ats ’ 
cesn’t necessarily mean that the photo- lower sections a feeling of solidity which 
graph must have a static quality. You supplants the need for a visible base. 
can tilt the camera or twist the image on The same sort of thing is true where ) eis 
€ easel when you make an enlargement, portions of buildings are photographed a 
and still have a well-balanced picture. artistically. One of the accompanying 18. ee ber 
The Subject can be delicately poised and (Continued on page 84) Hee BUBBA a0 
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Want a Job in Photography? 


by ROBERT W. 


BROWN 


There is no open sesame to photographic 


employment. 


Here are some sound fips 


from experts who have reached the top. 


OU can make a good living in 

} photography if you will approach 

it intelligently, work it as hard as 
you would any other job, and are willing 
to begin at the bottom. Photography is 
not a bit more green a field than ditch- 
digging, engineering, or law. It has its 
quota of failures and blind alleys. But 
it does offer many opportunities to those 
who are willing to work hard for them. 

These statements summarize 
the results of a survey I con- 
ducted recently among leaders 
in different photographic fields. 
These men are continually being 
asked, “How can I get a job in 
photography?” There is no sin- 
gle, all-inclusive answer, but 
prominent workers can offer 
plenty of tips on how to get a 
start. 

Victor Keppler, who ranks 
among the country’s ten most 
successful illustrators, advises 
the beginner to start on his own. 
“Lots of people think they'll 
never be great photographers 
unless they get studio jobs,” he 
said in a recent interview. “Few 
realize that there are far more 
opportunities if they work for 
themselves. In such instances 
they can learn for themselves. 
They can start in a small way 
and work up. It is always a 
tough pull—as it is to start in 
any business—but if a man can 
deliver the goods he’ll come out 
all right. 

“First,” he said, “he will have 
to make up his mind on what 
type of photography he is good 
at. Very few photographers are 
capable of doing all kinds of 
work. Then let him prepare 
samples which show the pictures 
he can make best. When this is 
done, he can contact the adver- 
tising agencies or whatever mar- 
kets are appropriate for his field. He 
won't sell much at first, but if he does 
good work and keeps on producing and 
trying to sell, eventually he’ll break 
through.” 

Keppler thinks that when a man starts 
out to master photography he should be- 
gin with still life. “Learn it perfectly,” 
he advised. “Compose and light every 
setup well. Make it live—then every- 
thing else will come easy.” 

That’s the way he learned photography 
himself. 

“What if a man wants to enter astudio,” 


experts say. 


I asked. “What should he do? How 
should he try to break in? What do you 
think of going to a photographic school?” 

“School training gives a photographer 
a fine background,” he replied. “It helps 
him avoid the silly things. But you can’t 
expect, even with such training, that you 
can step right in and run a studio for 
someone else. It will help you get a 
better job, but in a studio a man has to 


Too many try to break into the field as camera operators, the 
Other professional jobs are easier to obtain. 


work up from the bottom to learn how 
his particular employer wants things 
handled. The basic training in all studios 
is pretty much the same, but in the top 
brackets it varies according to the work 
done and the ideas of the boss.” 

The bottom job in any studio is that of 
handyman, who pushes lights around, 
runs errands, does odd jobs, and keeps 
the place clean. Then comes the print 
room assistant, followed by the negative 
developer, who learns what a good nega- 
tive looks like and something about how 
to make one. The top job, outside of 


management, is that of the Photographer, 
who handles the camera and directs the 
arrangement of setups and lighting. 

Too many people try for jobs only jn 
the bigger studios, Keppler feels. The 
big studios usually keep well staffed, and 
can choose experienced man when vacan. 
cies do occur. His advice, if you mug 
work in a studio, is to try for a job ing 
smaller outfit, where the work is more 
diversified and there is wider experience 
to be gained. 

All of the successful photographers | 
talked with on this survey stressed one 
bit of advice. Don’t give up a regular job 
unless it is possible to step right into a 
permanent photographic job with at least 
equal compensation. They advised against 
jumping blindly into free-lance photog. 
raphy as the only source of income, and 
urged the beginner to plug away at spare- 
time work until he is making a com- 
mercial success of it. 

One executive of the New York Times 
told me of a man in their darkrooms who 
free lances on the side. “He’s sold pic- 

tures of his kids to advertisers,” 
the executive said proudly, “and 
he did a photo mural job at the 
World’s Fair. He’s using his 
brains. That’s the kind of chap 
we like to have in our organiza- 
tion.” 

I talked over the possibilities 
of news photography with C. F. 
Sileo, assignment editor of In- 
ternational News Photos. He 
was pessimistic about the 
chances of getting staff camera 
jobs right now. 

“Papers are using their space 
for war news and pictures,” he 
said. “There isn’t room for much 
stuff from the home front. The 
only way I would say a man 
could land a job in news photog- 
raphy right now is by free lanc- 


I asked him to explain that. 

“You don’t have to take spot 
news pictures alone to sell to 
papers,” he pointed out. “A fel- 
low can start with feature stuf. 
It sounds like the old baloney, 
but pictures of pets, babies, and 
pretty girls are still sure fire if 
they have an unusual angle. And 
picture stories on any interest- 
ing subject are good. When ai 
editor learns a man can make 
good stuff like that consistently, 
and knows he wants a job as@ 
staff cameraman, it may lead to 
a chance at a job the next time 
an opening comes around.” 

Another picture syndicate man told me 
that their photographers were coming ou! 
of the staff darkrooms. “A man has t 
know how to develop a negative a 
make a decent print before he can be- 
come a successful news photographer, 
he said. 

His advice to young men anxious 
learn news photography is to start W! 
any darkroom jobs they can get and 
lance after their regular work is over ® 
get experience in taking news pictures. 

That photographers should start in the 

(Continued on page 98) 














SymBOLIsM brings out the 


mettle of our navy in these 


fine photographs by John R. 
Whiting, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. He shows its alertness 
in the keen eyes of a midship- 
man, and its strength in the 


flag above a training ship. 


(For Technical Data see page 76) 





(GrimMest of this war’s soldiers is 


the paratrooper. But there is pictorial 


beauty in his billowing chute when it 


mushrooms out in the air above him or 
gently collapses in the wind after it 
has brought him safely back to earth. 


(For Technical Data see page 76) 


COMING DOWN 
Robert H. Hess, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SKY BLOSSOM 
Joseph G. Danley, Trenton, N. J. 
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FOUL WEATHER 





Aone or in flocks, sea-gulls are good 


subjects for pictures. For results like these, 
show them against a filter-darkened sky. 
Include some props of a marine type to 


create the atmosphere of the sea. 


(For Technical Data see page 76) 


HITCH-HIKER by Glen 
Katzenberger, Bremerton, Wash. 


SCAVENGERS. .by Dr. Max J. 
Futterman, New York, N. Y. 





























SUN VALLEY VISTA 
Lawrence G. Rauch, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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DOWNHILLL GLIDE...... by Ray Atkeson, Portland, Ore, 0 ——“—sSSCSsS i 
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Sow sports offer many chances 
0 get interesting photographs in 





fine pictorial settings. Whether 
you go out as spectator or partic- 
ipant, take. your camera along and 
make the most of the fast action, 


bright light, and glistening snow. 


(For Technical Data see page 76) 








THD DE écacacwsesss 
Fritz Henle, New York, N. Y. 








Two pictures displayed together 


often are more effective than one 
of them alone, especially if they 
have some one thing in common and 
yet differ widely. There is striking 
contrast in this combination of soft, 


sleeping kitten and Bengal tiger. 


(For Technical Data see page 76) 


BENGAL TIGER 


by Joe Hrivnak, Mansfield, Ohio 


by Russell Spingola, Oakland, Calif. 
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AD-WORK..by Wesley 
Reid, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUBBLES. . 
Meise], Dall Xs 





Any material that is as fragile as 
soap bubbles tests the skill of the 
photographer. He must work fast 


when they are part of the picture, 


or they will be gone when he shoots. 


(For Technical Data see page 76) 





INTERMISSION 
Marion Hansche, Racine, Wis. 


A LOW camera angle can be 


used to advantage when you want 
to give emphasis to one part of 


a picture. These photographers 





accentuated the feet of their sub- 
jects by having them nearer the 


camera than was anything else. 


(For Technical Data see page 76) 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBER .. . by 


Ernst Heiniger, Zurich, Switzerland 








HINDSIGHT . 5 “ie, a 
Will Strosahl, New York, N. Y. 








Tues are seldom what they seem 


when the photographer gets through 
twisting them with humorous intent. 
Startling results can be obtained by 


odd treatment of ordinary subjects. 


(For Technical Data see page 76) 


EYES .. eee 
Charles Jones, St. Petersburg, Fla. 




















LicuTinG and arrangement of props can 
make or break a tabletop picture. F. D. Bal- 
dinger of Palo Alto, Calif., made this clever 


shot, using the setup shown in the sketch (right). 
(For Technica] Data see page 76) 
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Print quality is partly dependent on certain 
mechanical features of your enlarger. What- 
ever type you own, use it to best advantage. 


you, but it’s just as important to 

know your enlarger as it is to know 
your camera. 
" Basically all enlargers have the same 
optical system—light behind (or above) 
the negative which allows the lens to pick 
up the details of that negative, and focus 
them on the printing paper. The sharp- 
ness of the print is determined largely by 
the lens used and certain mechanical 
features, such as the type of negative 
holder, the rigidity of the stand, and the 
precision of focusing adjustment. The 
lighting system also governs sharpness, 
and shares with the paper in determining 
printing speed and the quality of the 
print. 

Light is applied in either of two ways. 
The first system employs a concentrated 
source, such as is inherent in a clear-bulb 
projection lamp, and a set of condenser 
lenses to pick up the light and direct it 
through the negative. Enlargers using 
this system are very fast, produce sharp 
images, and are quite helpful in working 
up weak negatives and for producing con- 
trasty prints. They have the fault, how- 
ever, of being so sharp that even minor 
imperfections in the negative are repro- 
duced. Furthermore, their efficiency is 


Pros, bus it has never occurred to 


Optical system of a condenser enlarger; 
this type is fast, produces sharp images. 





LIGHT lm 
source 4_| 









HOUSING COMPLETELY 
ENCLOSES ELEMENTS 
FROM LAMP TO NEG- 
ATIVE HOLDER 


CONDENSER 
LENSES 
NEGATivE 
HOLDER > 
BELLOWS EXTENOS 
FROM HOLDER TO 
OBJECTIVE 
OBJECTive 











INSIDE YOUR 
NLARGER 


by R G. Siw 


Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


dependent on the ac- 
curacy of the lamp ad- 
justment, and under 
certain conditions they 
may be so fast as to limit 
the exposure time 
needed for vignetting 
and dodging. Neverthe- 
less, all these objections 
can be overcome by the 
experienced operator, 
and condenser enlargers 
are preferred by many, 
especially the owners of 
miniature cameras. 

Diffuser enlargers, which employ the 
second lighting method, owe their name 
to the fact that the light is uniformly 
diffused before it reaches the negative. 
This is done by using lamp bulbs of opal 
or white glass, reflectors which distribute 
the light evenly over a translucent dif- 
fusing surface, or both. Diffuser en- 
largers produce softened prints of excel- 
lent quality, and are particularly suited 
for contrasty negatives. Contact printing 
is generally done by diffused lighting. 

Assuming that the diffusing medium is 
of good quality, and the light source at 
least several inches behind it, all other 
factors merely contribute to the efficiency 
(and therefore speed) of the enlarger. 
The cheapest method is to use a simple 
lampholder with an opal-bulb enlarger 
lamp for the light source, the exact lamp 
depending on the size of negative, the 
size of housing, and the results desired. 
The effectiveness of such a lamp may be 
multiplied from threefold to fivefold by 
placing it in a proper reflector, those 
most often used being ellipsoidal in shape. 
Reflectors also add to the uniformity of 
illumination. In any case, for a given 
wattage, such reflector enlargers are sel- 
dom more than one-tenth as fast as the 
best condenser enlargers for the same 
lens stop. 

Obviously there are many compromises 
in enlarger design, since each application 
of light has its limitations, and since there 
are distinct differences resulting from 
negative sizes and type. Some condenser 
types are designed for the use of opal 
lamps rather than clear-bulb lamps. This 
makes complete accuracy of light source 
adjustment less important, and may allow 
the use of less perfect condenser lenses. 
The lens itself may be fitted with a dif- 
fusing device to soften the beam pattern, 





Some enlargers have a "'point" light source and condensers; 
others diffuse the light before it reaches the negative. 


or a diffusing glass placed below the lens. 
This last method is never recommended 
except as a temporary expedient for cer- 
tain negatives, since it nullifies all the 
advantages of the condenser enlarger. 
Since appreciable heat accompanies all 
incandescent sources, steps must be taken 
to prevent too much of it from reaching 
the negative. A clear sheet of heat-ab- 
sorbing glass may be placed in the optical 
system; the condenser lens or diffusing 
glass panel may themselves have such a 
property. Light transmission may be 
slightly less, but since most of the damage 
to negatives comes from heat radiation, 
(Continued on page 92) 


The diffuser enlarger is slower, but its 
softened prints are of excellent quality. 
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Fig. 2. End view of the sliding 
block showing metal strip bent 
around wood and bed bar. Note 
hole drilled in lower block to 
accommodate focusing rod. 




















Fig. |. The camera is particularly suited for architectural work, closeups, copies, 
and all shots requiring adjustments of the front and back to prevent distortion. 


by Victor H. a 


This versatile outfit can be built with 


ordinary tools from just a few standard 


store items, and at a reasonable cost. 


ANY amateurs have discovered that there 

M are certain picture subjects that cannot 

be photographed to best advantage with 

an ordinary camera. Often one has occasion to 

take a picture where the swing back or adjust- 

able front is needed to render the subject with- 

out distortion; or to photograph a small object 

and use added bellows extension in order to pro- 
duce a large image on the negative. 

I was confronted with these very problems so 


NEED A VIEW CAMER 


rself 





often that I felt a dire need jor the type 
of camera that would do these special 
jobs—in other words, a view camera of 
the commercial type. 

Did I go out and buy one? No, I built 
one! And you, too, can build yourself a 
precise and efficient camera like mine 
with an astonishingly small amount of 
time and effort. I spent many months 
and weary steps in shopping around for 
standard store items that would serve 
adequately in the construction project. 
Also of primary interest is the fact that 
any operation requiring the use of other 
than ordinary household tools was rede- 
signed or eliminated to simplify the work. 

This camera is designed to accommo- 
date all film sizes from 2% x 314 to 4x5. 
It is ideal for architectural work, por- 
traits, closeups, copies, montages, separa- 
tion negatives, and all shots requiring ad- 
justments of the front or back to prevent 
distortion in the negative. The cost of 
building this super-swing, double-adjust- 
able box is well within the means of most 
amateurs, and the finished product will 
enlarge the scope of your photographic 
ability no end. This view camera, as an 
auxiliary to your miniature, reflex, or 
folding camera, will enable you to try for 
pictures that heretofore could not be at- 
tempted for lack of suitable equipment. 

The backbone of the instrument, which 
we shall call the bed bar, is the inch- 
square, chrome-plated hollow bar from a 
24” towel rack. Please don’t try to sub- 
stitute this item; a lot of diligent search- 
ing and several false starts marked its 
discovery for the purpose. It will be 
found light and strong. The slick chrome 
surface makes subsequent working parts 
slide freely without oil or graphite, and 
it is beautiful in appearance. 

The next step is to provide the bed bar 
with three sliding blocks. Six pieces of 
wood 34” thick, 2” long, and exactly as 
wide as the bed bar, are required. Two 
of these are placed on either side of the 
bar and a 2” strip of galvanized sheet 

(Continued on page 82) 

















Fig. 3. (A) Three blocks like that shown in Fig. 2 are made to slide on the bed bar. (B) The 


threaded focusing rod passes through the blocks, and engages a nut imbedded in the front block. 
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. ) -pi Fig. 5. Two 5x5-inch bellows frames are supported in the 
Fig. 4. Dropleaf supports are fastened to hardwood cross-pieces g ° 

with lona screws and corner braces. Two such units are made, and slotted uprights by bolts and knurled nuts. Small brass 
secured to the two bed bar blocks with thumb screws, as shown. washers fill the clearance between frames and uprights. 
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Fig. 7. Threaded focusing rod is held in 
place by metal angle and two brass col- 
lars. Radio knob is fastened to the end. 





Fig. 8. Camera back is made from ply- 
wood. An opening slightly larger than film 
used is baffled at one end with black velvet. 














Fig. 6. The bellows is made to order, and must be 5x5 inches square and have a draw of 
about 24 inches. It is glued and tacked to the inside surfaces of the two wooden frames. 


Fig. 9. A metal U frame with the three 
inner edges flanged serves as a track for 
the groundglass focusing screen and sheet 
film or filmpack holders. It is fastened 
to the plywood back as shown in Fig. 10. 

















Fig. 10. Left: plywood back, fastened to 
bellows frame with thumb screws, can be 
turned for horizontal shots. The author 
uses filmholders from plateback camera. 


Fig. 11. Below: the construction of this 
versatile camera allows all adjustments 
of the front and back that are possible 
with the most precise commercial outfit. 
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HOME-BUULT EDITING CHBINE! 


Cabinet provides a drawer fitted with numbered pegs for arranging the short lengths 


of film. 


Other features include a splicer, rewinders, and an illuminated viewer. 


Edit your home movies if you want to turn out 
pictures that others will enjoy. This cabinet 
is easy to build, and will simplify the work. 


GOOD many movie makers do not 
A edit their films simply for lack of 

adequate facilities. This all-im- 
portant step in the production of a good 
picture usually involves considerable re- 
arrangement of scenes as well as the in- 
sertion of titles. 

Proper editing can result in consider- 
able confusion without some means for 
handling and arranging the short lengths 
of film. In order to organize my own 
work, I planned and built the rather 
crude but effective editing and splicing 
cabinet described and illustrated here. 

In its essence, the cabinet is little more 
than a box, of arbitrary size, with spin- 


A hole is cut in the top of the cabinet directly beneath the 
splicer; it allows film scraps to fall into the small drawer. 





dles (or rewinders) to accommodate two 
reels, an illuminated viewer, a splicer, 
and a drawer. The latter, studded with 
numbered pegs around which film sec- 
tions are coiled, enables one to put aside 
the job of editing when interruptions oc- 
cur, and to take up the task again when 
convenient. 

The sides and ends of this box can be 
made of 34” pine or any other wood, 
about 4” wide. An opening must be cut 
to accommodate a drawer, and directly 
above this a space 15” to 34” deep is cut 
out to accommodate another extremely 
shallow drawer, the latter to catch film 
clippings from the splicer. 








by 
NORTON J. EOND 


An inexpensive magnifying glass mounted 
over the viewer enlarges the frames to 
facilitate identification of the scenes, 


Pieces of plywood comprise the top and 
bottom of the cabinet, and strips of ply- 
wood can be glued and tacked onto the 
three sides of the cabinet and the drawer 
front in order to make a neater appear- 
ance. The plywood base (or bottom) can 
be screwed in place at once, but the top 
needs some work done on it before, it is 
mounted onto the frame. 

In the first place a narrow slot, 5” long 
and approximately the width of your 8 or 
16 mm film, is cut in the cabinet top 
about 4” from the back. A piece of opal 
glass is cut to fit this opening, or two 
strips of clear glass with a piece of tis- 
sue paper sandwiched between them can 
be used. But whichever is used, it must 
be supported from beneath and in sucha 
way that it is flush with the top of the 
cabinet in order to avoid scratching your 
film as it passes over this “window.” 

Two long, narrow, wooden guide strips 
should be glued or tacked along the sides 
of this window, slightly overlapping the 
“seams” where glass and wood meet. The 
width of the runway thus formed should 
be the exact width of your movie film. 
(Continued on page 74) 





Cabinet with top removed to show installation of lamp for 
the film viewer and construction of the large editing drawer. 
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Several amateur-type spotlights sometimes are 
used to light scenes in professional movies 
(above). You can do the same thing. Direct 
sunlight falling on an actor's face can be 
difused by holding up a cheesecloth screen 
(right) that is inexpensive and easy to make. 


ANY of the effects you see on 
M the screen in Hollywood produc- 

tions can be duplicated in home 
movies at very little cost. For nearly 20 
years I have stood behind movie cameras, 
filming every type of picture from quick- 
ies to multi-million dollar specials. Yet 
today I use little more technical equip- 
ment than is easily available to the ama- 
teur. Only a handful of tools are needed 
to create a thousand different effects for 
the screen. 

One thing we do commonly can be 
copied by the amateur with no extra 
equipment at all. It is shooting with the 
diaphragm opened as wide as possible, 
to achieve soft focus and to lose detail in 
the background. Stopping down the lens 
produces a harder image. Of course there 
are exceptions to all rules, and some re- 
cent pictures have made good use of ex- 
treme sharpness. However, softness is 
generally preferred except in special 
cases. To show a gangster in character, for 
example, we resort to contrasty lighting, 
have him omit heavy makeup, and shoot 
with the lens stopped down. This pro- 
duces a sharp image which heightens the 
characterization. 

Lighting for closeups should follow a 
simple pattern, which may be varied 
quickly to achieve special effects. Re- 
Member that the eye is more important 
than the face, and should be made a light 
source in itsei 

Suppose you plan to photograph the 
girl friend. You will want to bring out 
her beauty, and not reveal deep shadows. 
Use a soft iront key light, one covered 
po silk (from an old shirt) or other 

fusion material which will fill in the 


oo plac d above and 4 feet in front 
0 ys face. Place it at that height which 
Wul produce fewest shadows. Provide 


= with a 100-watt backlight, hung on 

pe wall or placed on a stand above the 

Mera’s rane Observe the back wall 
(Continued on page 72) 
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FROM HOLLYWOOD 


by VICTOR MILNOR, a.s.c. 


There are many professional tricks you can 
use to give your movies a finished touch. 
They don't all call for special equipment. 


Silvered reflectors are standard equipment on movie sets. Home-made ones need 
not be as elaborate as those shown here, and will do their job just as well. 


\ =a 
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kdb FOR CAMERA OWNERS... 
Ne W Trie A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one roca | 


Increases Bulk Capacity 
of Chemical Balance 


ERTAIN chemicals used in com- 

pounding photographic stock solu- 
tions are comparatively bulky for their 
weight. This is apt to prove trouble- 
some when you are 
mixing big batches 
of solutions in which 
such ingredients as 
borax and sodium 
carbonate are used. 
You can increase 
the bulk capacity of 
your scales by placing a small pie tin 
on each of the pan supports, as shown in 
the accompanying photograph. The pie 
tins should be alike, of course, so as to 
keep the weight measurement as accurate 
as possible. When you buy them both 
at the same time the chances are that 
they'll be from the same factory batch 
and will therefore be identical in weight. 
—William Swallow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Pie tins in use. 


Improved Clothespin Clip 


ANY photographers use wooden 





spring-type clothespins to hold 
prints and negatives when they are 
hung up to dry. 
This method is eco- 
ice d > 
nomical and con s 
~~ 


venient, but it can 
be rendered even 
more so. The usual 
custom is to hang 
the clothespins from 
a string or wire 
passed through the 
holes formed by the 
springs. A better way is to hang them 
side by side by means of slots cut in the 
clothespins. The slots are made as illus- 
trated in the accompanying sketch. Drill 
a 3/32” hole 14” above the spring, then 
cut a slot into the hole at an angle, as 
shown. When hung from clips which have 
been treated in this way, films require 
much less space. And they can be easily 
removed for inspection if desired.—W. A. 
Conway, Macedonia, O. 











Cut slot as shown. 


Local Print Development 
HEN a negative is such that por- 
tions of a print from it lack the 

desired density and contrast, many work- 
ers remedy the condition by using local 
development on the 
print as it comes up 
in the developer. 
There are various 
means of doing this, 
but I think the way 
illustrated in the 
accompanying photograph is best of all. 
A small rubber ear syringe makes a 
good applicator for full-strength devel- 
oper. Simply fill the syringe with the 
stock solution, lift the print from the reg- 





"Spot"' 


development. 











ular diluted developer for a moment, and 
touch the syringe tip to the areas re- 
quiring treatment. It is best to keep the 
syringe and its contents somewhat warm- 
er than the usual working temperature, 
so that the action of the concentrated de- 
veloper will be more rapid—Kenneth 
Murray, Colon, Mich. 


Removes Bottle Tops 


FTEN the screw-on cap or top on a 
bottle will become stuck so tightly 
as to practically defy all ordinary meth- 
ods of loosening it. Giving the top a 
sharp rap some- 
times helps in get- 
ting it loosened, but 
in many instances 
even this fails. The 
accompanying pho- 
tograph shows how 
a loop is made from 
a piece of string for 
use in starting the bottle top. The loop 
is put around the top in such a position 
that when the string is pulled toward the 
left it will slip more tightly around the 
top. This simple method has overcome 
the most obstinate cases for me.—Ber- 
nard Sunshine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Loop of string. 


Simple Proofing Method 
N ORDER to make a proof of a new 
negative without waiting until you 
can make a regular print, take a sheet of 
ordinary contact printing paper and put 
it in a printing frame with the negative. 
Then carry the frame to your office and 
place it in the window. A little experi- 
ence will soon tell you how long to leave 
it. I find that the time varies from 20 
minutes to an hour, depending on the 
density of the negative and the intensity 
of the available light. 

When the paper turns a reddish brown 
it is “done,” and you have a proof which 
is adequate for ascertaining how that 
negative will print up. If the proof sub- 
sequently isn’t exposed to light it will 
hold the image quite a while without 
turning dark. Incidentally, this is a good 
use for outdated contact paper—E. O. 
Lawson, Montreal, Que. 





Device for Hanging Prints 


O* CERTAIN occasions you may want 
to hang some mounted prints with- 
out framing them. Or your camera club 
may be looking for some simple means 
of hanging the month’s prize-winning 
pictures temporarily. With adhesive tape, 
some cardboard, and an inexpensive sta- 
tionery punch you can make sturdy 
hangers for the backs of prints or mounts. 
These hangers will fold flat when not in 
use. The procedure for making them is 


as follows: 

A strip of tape is folded over-a small 
rectangle of cardboard, the latter provid- 
ing strength and rigidity. 


Then a hole is 








Materials required for making print hanger are 
shown above. A is a strip of tape, B is a piece 
of cardboard, C is the folded and punched as- 
sembly, and D is the completed hanger stuck to 
the back of a mount. Holes are made with punch. 





punched through. The two loose ends of 
tape are stuck down to the back of the 
print or mount, on a center line. The 
hanger can be placed high or lower down, 
depending upon the angle at which you 
want the picture to hang from the wall. 
The punched hole is just about the right 
size to take the head of a carpet tack, and 
the finished hanger will support a con- 
siderable amount of weight. The ac- 
companying photograph shows details in 
the making of these handy print hangers. 
—R. R. Coates, New Brighton, Pa. 


Improves Tank Agitation 
HEN you're using one of the cus- 
tomary rollfilm developing tanks, 

faulty development can be caused by 
twirling the agitator rod too vigorously. 
To avoid the chance 
of having the de- 
veloper become 
foamy and thereby 
cause air bells, sub- 
stitute a rubber ear 
syringe for the agi- 
tator rod. Squeeze 
the syringe bulb before inserting the noz- 
zle into the tank opening so that it will 
fill with developer when you release your 
grip. Then leave the device inserted in 
the tank throughout development. By 
pressing the bulb occasionally you cause 
a fine stream of developer to be ejected 
from the nozzle in such a way as to cir- 
culate the solution throughout the tank. 
This method is less apt to cause excessive 
foaming.—Kenneth Murray, Colon, Mich. 





Syringe in tank. 


Tape Holds Camera Steady 

F THE tilt-top of your tripod is pro- 

vided with a smooth, highly-polished 
base on which to rest the camera, you 
may have had some difficulty from 
camera rotation. 
There is a tendency 
for the camera to 
rotate on such bases 
unless the tripod 
screw is turned ex- 
cessively tight, and 
this is apt to mar 
the camera body. 

It’s easy to hold the camera firmly in 
position without any excessive tightening 
of the tripod screw simply by providing 
the tripod head with a non-skid surface. 
White surgical adhesive tape, when ap- 
plied across the top of the tripod head 
as shown in the accompanying sketch, 
solves the problem nicely.—Harry Rad- 
zinsky, Great Neck, N. Y. 











Taped tripod base. 





Using a Super Ikonta camera, 
Dr. Norbert Smilovits of Swit- 
zerland snapped this pictur- 
esque couple at a local dance. 


R. E. Simon, Morton, Minn., 
stopped the action in this 
red-filter shot with a shut- 
ter speed of 1/50 second. 


For lighting, pose, and subject interest, we award this 
month's first star to this shot by Robert W. Hamill of 
Youngstown, O. Hamill used a National Graflex Model || 
and Eastman Super-XX film in making the late afternoon 
exposure. The young mechanic is Hamill's 2-year-old son. 


file y ” : a 


J. P. Prakop. of Exeter, N. H., took this shot of his children, 
using a Miniature Speed Graphic and two No. 2 Photofloods. 


PICTURES FROM 
OUR READERS 


diinady kk 


Michael M. Rappaport, Brooklyn, N. Y., used a medium yel- 
low filter in making this shot with a National Graflex. 


St 
& 


Second award for March goes to R. R. Wright, who works 
in the Loloma Gold Mine at Vatukoula, Fiji. Wright took this 
amusing photograph of nine hungry puppies with an Auto- 
Washing the dog is a big event in many homes. Dorothy 


matic Rolleiflex camera. His exposure on Eastman Super- 
XX film was 1/100 second, with the lens stopped down to #f 8. Sapp, Grafton, W. Va., recorded it in this humorous shot. 
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CCEPTING NEGATIVES ranging in size IT IS CLAIMED that just 1 drop of Won- {1 44,, Sheclal | mask, 
é from 35 mm to 4 x 5%”, and equipped drop added to each 8 ounces of developer, ith two pieces of 
with four adjustable margin masks, the new hypo, or rinse bath will cause quick and even slide glass in the elec- 
Kodak All-Metal coverage and penetration of prints and nega- tricallv-heated unit 
Printer Model 2 per- tives during processing. Wondrop comes in No tape or other ma- 
mits strip printing a 2-0z. bottle, complete with eye-dropper cap, terials are needed 
from rollfilms o and is priced at 50c. Professional sizes also The Thermo m Sealer 
many sizes On the are obtainable. This new wetting agent is comes complete with ] 
left side of the box is markete d by Fotocolor Laboratories, 144 W. 50 Thermo Paper . 1 
6 ee 57th St., New York City. masks and 100 pieces Reema espepets om 
can be inserted to cut SPECIAL CINE Adapters now are being Rd Fane pom ae ated we agg Sgt 
down the intensity of featured to permit the use of Leica lenses as S Groot 8 Chicago, Il ‘ rs “Ng 
the printing light. telephoto objectives on amateur motion pic- i ies > Aree 
Finished in a gray- ture cameras. One type is made especially 
wrinkle eoating the for use with the 8 a 16 mm Meauains ieee Gon ts ee ee ee be A 
Model 2 is priced at i Cine-Kodaks, the other for 16 mm cameras 5 = 5 ‘ 05 - 
$19.75 somata ‘te. Fur- How Reces Feiater. having type C lens-mounts. Further in- raphers can employ the new Kodak Testing 
ther information concerning it can,be ob- formation regarding the adapters can be ob- Qutfit for Acid Rinse and Fixing Baths for 
tained from your Eastman dealer or from tained by writing to E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth — a — parry adage J mene Ay ee 
Fan . =e ‘ 2 ester, N.Y Ave F "ork Midas eac Kit, one P 28 £ > ac se, 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y Ave., New York City. the other for the fixing bath. The solutions 
TWO NEW Mazda flashbulbs, intended for CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING Du merke Bot intended _for testing solutions in 
blackout use with infrared film, are an- Pont films henceforth — be sent to y —_ at mgr ay ogg iR soe — one 
nounced by the Lamp Department of the Photo Products Dept., E. du Pont de Ne- pein ms print bat sg gr “er ve , oe 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, mours & Co., 9 eckedeibee Plaza, New York 5g ete kit sag? priced at $1, and : urther 
O., and the Westinghouse Lamp Division, City. This organization has taken over all — ae - ae ~ a ering ny the 
B loomfield, N. J. One of the lamps, the No. business previously handled by the Du Pont ea er hye onal Co., Rochester, N.Y., or 
5R, is identical in size and moe A tay — Film Manufacturing Corp., and will main- a 
“Mig vy Midget’? No. 5. The No. 22R is o ai e same policies anc ocati accord- - mae i ed . — 
th oy a as the Mazda No. 21. soth ee gage ome Bey pe eee SOLD t NDER the name of Dri-Air,’ a 
blackout bulbs are equipped with a special new chemical powder container has just 
purplish-black coating which screens out NEW MODELS of Templar Duro-Lead pen- been introduced for the qoiewed of absorbing 
visible light but permits infrared rays to cils are fitted with plastic ferrules in place mcrae vy -— r ee work- 
illuminate the subject with invisible radia- of the brass variety, to help conserve metal en ae _ bag - naeind ia a eee ponte 
tion. The small No. 5R will retail at around for war needs Exceptional strength is the eee ere deposited a a metal ‘eeny 
23c, it is said, while the larger lamp will be claimed for the lead in these pencils, 6 dif- underneath the chemical apnea For fur- 
priced in the vicinity of 30c. Full details ferent grades being available. Manufacturer ther details CORCSTINES these outfits, write 
concerning the characteristics and use of is the Reliance Pencil Corp., Mount Vernon, to the manufacturer, the Tamms Silica Co., 
these new lamps can be obtained directly N. Y. 228 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
fro Gener: Slectric ane ‘estinghouse. 
from eneral Electric ind W ingh l CONSTRUCTED OF black > snteneil A TRADE-IN allowance of $5 « 2ach for old 
PRICED AT $1 postpaid, the Stellar Pre with leatherette, and having only two sep- projection screens is offered to anyone pur- 
Print Negat Kit contains 16 carefully arable parts, the Lewis Bulk F ilm Winder is chi asing a new Radiant Hy-F lect sa Iain from 
processed 35 mm negatives and instructions - signed for daylight loading of 35 mm film Aaa = 18 BE. — St., so York 
for their uss The negatives are in 4 strips ‘artridges. The unit is calibr: ated for loads dg f ~ be vidy bess sitic eo og al —— 
of 4 frames each, and include texture pat- of 15, 18, and 36 double-frame exposures, ara slg nah peg gees 7 Areal 2 Sater ghee 
terns, foregrounds, cloud formations, and art but any number up to 36 can be loaded. For W rite to Fotoshop at the above address for 
borders. They can be combined in printing further details concerning this device, write further details. 
\ any size of negative the user’s en- to Elco Products, ©. Hubbard St., Chi- _ cheat can a : 
abana A handle For full information on cago, I. wiih a ee DESIGNED TO measure 15-second intervals 
this kit, write to the manufacturer, the Ver- over a_ period of 10 minutes, the new East- 
schoor Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich. THE ANNUAL EXHIBIT of the Press Pho- man Electric X-ray Timer features a 6” 
tographers’ Association of New York, Inc translucent Tenite dial with opaque mark- 
EMBODYING a greater blower capacity and — will be hung between March 14 and April ‘#988. All controls for the timer are located 
other improvements, a new model of. the 12, in the Museum of Science and Industry on top of the at : omplete with 2s rub- 
GoldE Manumatie Slide Projector now is in New York City More than 740 prints ber cord and plug, the unit retails at $15. 
available for use with 300-watt lamps as were exhibited in last year’s show, and a cain siecle “— P : 
eh iL S wee toe of the 100- and 200-watt greater total is expected this year. Jt ST AF PER THE February 1942 issue of 
sizes. A heat-absorbing filter, a coil-spring POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY went on sale, word 
lamp socket mount, and a 5” f 3.5 projection MODERN IN every detail, the new 3-story wae Tees ived from Ann Arbor that the new 
cme’ wee line Geunes at tila wane sak Fotoshop quarters at 130 W. 32nd St. in Argus plant described therein is to be trebled 
formation concerning pric e and other Speci New York have been opened to the trade. pl a Instead of costing $73,000, as origi- 
fications can. be obtained from the Goldk Correspondence should continue to be sent nally planned, the new building will entail 
facturing Co 1218 W Madison St., o the main store in the Fotoshop Building, Ss 
Chicago: ‘iil ; at 18 E. 42nd St., however. — (Continued on page 92) 
a 
re tl] 
CALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS : 
) la a Wu rr © 
k 
a 
lar s] 
: . . — ENTRY} ENTRIES CLOSING! DATES OPEN . 
SALON ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO FEE ALLOWED | DATE |TG THE PUBLIC rp 
29th Annual Pittsburgh International Salon of Pho- —- a aan ae a 
III FOU 0.0. 8.00.0 vesasaacecegsenbssndoanes M. S. Sampson, 5655 Darlington Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa.| $1.00 4 _| Feb. 15 | Mar. 20—Apr. 19 sl 
lith Annual Boston Salon of Photography, Boston 7 . : yi 
IR oo ots or oa orn te 2 oe widen ts wiasiglg le ok. ere Boston Camera Club, 351 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.| $1.00 4 |_ Feb. 21 Mar. 21—Mar. 29 tl 
2nd St. Louis International Salon of Photography, W. E. Chase, Room 500, Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. — 7 oe 
CRROGe CORD COMREE GF GO BOMB cc csccccccccs! LOUIS, WhO ccccccctvcswsdnsewoseseucoveccecciese $1.00 4 Mar. 2 Mar. 21—Apr. 6 
International Prairie Salon of Wicnaaseadion, “Siro Henry Bogenrief, Salon Chairman, Waldorf Hotel, 7 7 ies " 
ee ae rr eee eee bo eee eee - $1.00 4 Mar. 16 |Mar. 30—Apr. 5 tk 
4th International Salon of Photography, Newport Salon Committee, Newport Camera Club, 185 ran ; y! 
CMO ctcotscetescccencctatscenciwveonss POE Ot, PONMOUNG, UN. D ccs ce cccrncteeerersare $1.00 4 Mar. 21 Apr. 12—Apr. 19 h 
5th Annual Salon of Photography, Camera Club of|Elsie L. Lowe, Salon Chairman, Pearl Hill Road, | j 
PIE co aia Wand che ted é Ree RERNENeRM EEO Res no OE re ee ae $1.00 | 4 | Mar. 25 | Apr. 5—Apr. 29 ; 
5th Annual (Ist Int’l) Salon of Pictorial Photog- A. R. McAllister, Salon Secretary, 230 E. Commerce rs | oy, | Faery 
raphy, Bridgeton Camera Society .............. Mig SRNR BUS. Bnciavbb 6s sce besccuneese Maneceelane $1.00 | 4 Mar. 28 |Apr. 6—Apr. 19 
5th Annual Rocky Mountain National Salon, Den-| Basil Leonoff, Salon Chairman, 1435 So. Milwaukee | 
ver Photographic Society. ......cccccccccsscecs ee a ae a ae eee $1.00 4 | Apr. 15 |May I1—May 15 
4th Annual Salon of Photography, Racine Camera| Gene Weins, Salon Chairman, c/o Wustum Museum ial 
Ddchwndceeamesel -- Maaneedin en etcueeaee owe he. ad er or eee $1.00 4 pr. 6 sl. | Apr. 15 |May 1—May 31 
Ist Oklahoma International Salon of Photography, E. M. Swan, Salon Secretary, 1115 N.W. 41st St., Rew cre = 
Cemates Caesee CHD... 2:6 5. acrcccnscsccscoes oe a re ree $1.00 4 Apr. 23 |May 10—May 28 
4th Annual International Salon of Northern New Mrs. Paul Mitchell, Saton Chairman, 226 Thompson aay 7 
Rog hota aan ak ecis ‘a. “Rint maa aaa ee aaetee ee Fr rr ee $1.00 4 | May 1 |May 18—May 31 
1942 Hartford International Salon of Photography, Salon Committee, Hartford Int'l. Salon of Photog- 
Hartford County Camera Club & Wadsworth raphy, Box 1822, Hartford, Conn............... 
Pc axncbu cade taaweee ect ehe dg wee ewess $1.00 4 May 4 __|May 26—June 14 
Lith Annual Detroit International Salon of Pho-|Isadore Arnold Berger, c/o Detroit Art Institute, | 
PD vodccccdne ccd cobateedneecneseunnen | Detroit, i EC ee See Ent. BI. May 20 lame 9—June 28 








See page 77 for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S "Traveling Salons. 
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Print Crilicthiuh 


The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical 
data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 540 N. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. We regret that 


we cannot criticize prints by mail. Send self-addressed and stamped envelope for return. 


J. O. S., Durban, South Africa—You 
have achieved fine expression and good 
modeling in this portrait. Only one de- 
fect stands out, and it could have been 


Photo by J. O. 8S. 


Left: Better portrait ef- 
fects are obtained by 
keeping the pupils of 
the eyes in view. 


avoided easily at 
the time the ex- 
posure was made. 
Notice that the eyes 
are turned away from the camera so far 
that the pupils are just barely visible. We 
would be the last to recommend that 
every picture be taken with the subject 
— directly into the lens, but it is 
advisable to have the pupils of the eyes 
showing in your portraits. For proof, 
see the artist’s sketch. It is a good idea 
to give your subject something to look 
at as you prepare to take a picture. By 
shifting the position of whatever object 
you use, you can control the direction of 
the eyes to avoid this difficulty. 





at * 


M.G. B., Montreal, Que.—Judging from 
the small enlargement which you sent us, 
you have the makings of a good picture 
What it seems to need is more 


here. 














Photo by M. G. B. 





careful printing on a more contrasty 
grade of paper, with a little burning in 
to darken the sky at the top of the print. 
There are many small blemishes on the 
picture, and they detract considerably 
from its appearance even though they 
are not readily seen in this reproduction. 
They seem to be the result of dust on 
the negative. If it is merely dry dust 
which settled on the film or the glass 
plates of the enlarger before the print 
was made, you can eliminate the marks 
by careful cleaning before printing. If 
the dust has dried into the emulsion, 
there is nothing you can do. It is good 
standard procedure to clean the negative 
carrier and the film itself every time you 
make an enlargement. By using a more 
contrasty paper, you can put a little more 
snap into the scene and thus make it 
more attractive. ‘oh aee 

G. C. O., Newark, N. J.—You report 
that this picture was entered in a recent 
contest (not POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY’s) , but 
received no recognition, and you ask that 
it be criticized on that basis. Selection 
of the prize-winners in any contest de- 
pends largely upon the preference of the 
individual judges, and this must be taken 
into consideration. However, there are 
a few things about this picture which 











Photo by G. C. O. 


seem to rule it out as a prize-winner, 
even though it is a good photograph 
which any camera fan would be glad to 
be able to duplicate at will. The main 
place where this shot seems to fall short 
of being a prize-winner is in the pose of 
your subject. Her hands are distorted 
as they stretch out in front of her, and 
she is merely a. there looking into 
the lens. You could have made a much 
more striking shot in this same setting 
by giving her some bit of action to do 
—perhaps looking off a bit to one side of 
the camera and waving her hand above 
her head. They may seem unimportant, 
but it is little things like this which lift 
good, run-of-the-mine photographs into 
the prize-winning class. 
Hs * Bs 

N. E. B., Fort Smith, Ark.—This infor- 
mal portrait shows good lighting and ex- 
osure, but it seems that you could have 
mproved the pose by trying for vertical 


59 











Photo by N. E. B. 


composition instead of horizontal. It is 
the subject’s left arm which makes it 
seem desirable to crop the picture at the 
sides as the white lines indicate. This 
is an improvement, but it would have 
been much better if the left arm had 
been allowed to fall at the subject’s side 
in a normal manner, with his hand in 
his lap. A long, horizontal format sel- 
dom is used in portraiture, and should be 
avoided whenever possible. Some distor- 
tion is indicated in this shot, as the hand 
holding the pipe appears abnormally 
large in relation to the size of the face. 
It could have been avoided by posing 
your subject with the hand slightly far- 
ther from the camera, in the same plane 
with the face. One other criticism, and 
a minor one, is that the shadow of the 
subject’s head on the light background is 
a bit distracting. This could have been 
avoided by posing the subject farther 
from the background, using an additional 
light to illuminate it and kill the shadow. 


J. D. M., Dunellen, N. J.—Sometimes 
one little detail will go wrong and spoil 
what would otherwise be an excellent 
picture. That seems to be what hap- 
pened here—the shot shows fine composi- 
tion and good technical handling. The 
only thing that is wrong is that the 
chicken that the boy is holding seems to 
have turned its head at the last moment, 
making it difficult to identify. With its 
head shown in profile, the bird would 
have been easily recognized and there 
would have been little to criticize about 
this fine farm shot. But as it is, it takes 
a moment or two to figure out what 
the boy is holding, and that spoils the 
effect. While the photograph still is a 
good one, and a picture he and his 
friends will want to keep, this one thing 
makes it less interesting to general ob- 
servers. When you are working with as 
unpredictable a subject as a chicken, it 
is a good idea to make two or three ex- 
posures to be sure of getting what you 
want. Then if movement spoils one nega- 
tive you still will have another to fall 
back on. 
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Photo by J. D. M. 





What is Kodacolor? 


Kodacolor is a new color process. It 
starts with a new color film—Koda- 
color Film—available in rolls for roll 
film cameras in popular sizes. After 
exposure and development, full-color 
prints on paper—Kodacolor Prints 


are made by Kodak in Ro hester. 


How is Kodacolor Film used? 


Kodacolor Film is loaded exposed, 


ind removed from the camera exactly 
like black-and-white film No filters 
ol tr 


ex l ire required 


In what sizes is Kodacolor 
Film available? 


12; 120.) 620 116 616 122 


What are the retail prices? 
$1.25 $1.50 $1.50 $1.75 $1.75 $2.40 
for six-exposure rolls in the above 


ize including processing, of the 


film only. by Kodak 


In what cameras can it be used? 


In almost any camera loading with 
one of the above sizes, regardless of 
lens and shutter equipment. Even a 
Brownie will make satisfactory Koda 
color pictures in bright summer sun 
light where, ol course, colors ire 
brighte t and the best color ycture 
| 


ire mace 


Che film is numbered for six expo 
sures, with supplementary numbering 
for use in Brownie Reflex, Kodak Duo 
six-20, and many other split-frame 
camera 


What is the basic exposure for 
Kodacolor Film? 


or rage subject n sunlight. the 


basi exposurt 1/50 a to fll 
Complete exposure information n 
cluded with each roll of <odacolor 


kilm 


How is Kodacolor Film 
developed? 


\fter exposure the iser removes the 
roll from his camera, replaces it in the 
carton, and returns it to his lealer, 
who ships it to Kodak for processing 


ind 


printing. The cost of the process 
ing of the film (but not the printing 
is included in the original cost of the 


film 


What do processed Kodacolor 
Films look like? 


’rocessed Kodacolor Films are lor 
negatives—not color photographs. Like 
black-and-white photography, Koda 
color is a negative positive process 
The exposed film ts developed to a 
negative—light areas of the subject 
ippeal dark in the negative, ind vice 
versa. And, in addition, the colors 
themselves are the reverse of those in 
the actual s ibject 


Kodacolor negatives are intended to 
be printed only by the Kodacolor 
process hey will then vield color 
prints corresponding to the colors of 
the original subject. 


THE 


FULL-COLOR 
SNAPSHOT 


HAS ARRIVED 


See back cover) — 


FULL-COLOR snapshots are here... thanks to 
Eastman’s remarkable new Kodacolor process. 
You take them just like black-and-white snap- 
shots. You use any ordinary roll film camera 
—even a Brownie or other camera with small- 
aperture lens, in bright summer sunlight. 


On these pages, 


in question-and-answer 


form, is the Kodacolor story ... perhaps the 
most interesting story Kodak has ever been 
able to tell. . . . Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


What are Kodacolor Prints? 
Kodacolot Prints are full-color posi- 
tive prints on paper...made from 
the processed Kodacolor Film nega- 
tives by Kodak. 


In what sizes are these prints 


available? 


All Kodacolor Prints are made to the 
same fixed width of 27% inches... the 


length is dependent upon the propor- 
tions of the picture size of the film. A 
620 Kodacolor negative, with picture 
size of 214 x 314 inches, would pro- 
duce prints of the size illustrated on 
the back cover of this magazine—ap- 
proximately 2% x 43¢ inches, not in- 
cluding the white margins. 


Following is a table of print sizes from 
various negatives—exclusive of 3¢-inch 
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margins. In all cases the longer di- 
mension is approximate, because of 
slight variations in negative sizes ob- 
tained with various cameras. 
127 

620 

120 

616 bh 2 
116 (5 Half 620 


bo bo bo bo bo 


What is the price of 


Kodacolor Prints? 


All sizes of Kodacolor Prints retail at 
40 cents each—regardless of the size 
of the negative or number of prints 
ordered. The minimum charge is $1, 
except when prints are ordered at 
time of film processing. 

If the camera is a Brownie Reflex, 
Kodak Duo Six-20, or other split- 
frame camera, each of the good nega- 
tives will be printed, separately, to 
the 27% magnification—retail price 40 
cents each. 


How are Kodacolor Prints 
ordered? 


When you take the exposed roll of 
Kodacolor Film to your dealer’s store, 
you order ‘“‘one each of the good ones,” 
or “two each,” just as when you 
order regular black-and-white snap- 
shot prints. Your dealer sends the roll 
to Kodak for processing and printing. 
The developed films and prints are re- 
turned to your dealer’s store, where 
you call for them. 


Can prints be ordered from 
Kodacolor negatives after 
the film has been processed 


and returned to you? 
Yes, the negatives may be sent in at 
any time—through your dealer. Mini- 
mum charge per order, $1. 


How can Kodacolor negatives 
be judged for color printability? 


In Kodacolor negatives the colors 
themselves are the reverse of those in 
the subject; therefore, it is difficult to 
judge the negative’s color values or 
to anticipate the colors of the positive 
print. But if the negative appears to 
be a good one—sharp and with a good 
range of density—it should yield a 
satisfactory Kodacolor Print. 


Which negatives in a Kodacolor 
roll will be printed? 


Through their experience with thou- 
sands of Kodacolor negatives and 
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prints, Kodak’s printer operators 
know how to judge Kodacolor nega- 
tives. They will make the desired 
number of prints from all negatives 
that will produce satisfactory results. 


They cannot, however, choose specific 
pictures for you—or make a special 
number of prints of a certain subject 
in the roll. Don’t order “‘two prints of 
the picture of four people”’ . . . or “two 
prints of the one with the best ex- 
pression.”’ Order ‘‘one each”’ or “‘two 
each”’ of the printable negatives. 


Can enlargements greater 
than the 27-inch width 
be obtained? 


No. All Kodacolor Prints are made by 
a standard printing procedure, for 
economy. Extra-size prints, and prints 
with special croppings, will not be 
made. For the present it is not pos- 
sible to make enlargements of any 
kind other than the standard Koda- 
color Prints. 


Can you order prints yourself, 
directly from Rochester? 


No. Kodacolor Film for developing 
and printing—and developed Koda- 
color negatives that are to be sent in 
for prints—must be handled through 
a dealer. 


Can Kodacolor Prints be 


mounted in an album? 
Yes, the ordinary adhesives and nor- 
mal heat used in dry-mounting prints 
will not damage Kodacolor Prints. 


Can Kodacolor be used with Pho- 

toflood and Photoflash lamps? 
Existing Photoflood lamps and filters 
will not give good color quality. How- 
ever, since Kodacolor Film is color- 
balanced for sunlight, it is possible to 
use the special blue-tinted No. 21B 
Photoflash lamp. 


Can portrait attachments and 
filters be used? 


Portrait attachments and other sup- 
plementary lenses can be used with 
Kodacolor just as with black-and- 
white film. Filters should not be used. 


What is the surface or finish of 
the Kodacolor Print? 


Kodacolor Prints are made with a 
glossy surface. 


‘Can black-and-white prints 


be made from Kodacolor 
negatives? 


Yes. Sharp Kodacolor negatives will 
make quite satisfactory black-and- 
white prints. 
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Your Indulgence, Please 


THE Eastman Kodak Company realizes that in Kodacolor it 
is offering something that almost every picture maker wants. 

A big program of this kind, introducing not only a sensa- 
tional new product but an equally sensational new processing 
system, means that peak production cannot be realized at the 


As a result, for the present, the distribution of Kodacolor 
Film must be limited—Kodacolor Film processing must be 
controlled. For the present, Kodak dealers won't have all the 
Kodacolor Film they want—or you want. 

This situation will gradually change for the better, of 
course, but it will probably not be materially affected for some 
time to come; and it is only fair to tell you. 

Consequently, until these early limitations have been re- 
moved, ‘Your indulgence, please.’’ We shall do the best we can. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

















-Eastman’s epoch-making new 


KODACOLOR rou rum 








Today — bulbs and film 
and even your own time 
are all at a premium. 
Don't waste them! Bring 
your camera up-to-date 
with a Kalart Speed 
Flash and a Kalart Range 

Get the picture 


Finder. 
every time! 








Flash with KALART! 


Focus and 





YOU'LL TREASURE MOST! 


Be Sure! 
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THE KALART COMPANY, 
Conn., Dept. P-3-B. 
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OTH army and civilian photographers 

were on the job when the first big 
news event of America’s war against 
the Axis—the treacherous bombing of 
Pearl Harbor by the Japs—took place on 
December 7. For eight days, until the 
story of what actually had happened was 
released by Frank Knox, Secretary of the 
Navy, the public was kept in grim sus- 
pense. Then came the full news, followed 
by dramatic pictures which told the story 





ae 
This picture of a beached Jap submarine 


was the first war shot released by army 
censors after the Pearl Harbor attack. 


of what had happened that Sunday morn- 
ing far better than words. 

Hundreds of pictures were taken by 
brave photographers who worked under a 
rain of metal from anti-aircraft shells and 
a constant threat of bombs. They were 
brought to this country on a Clipper plane 
which arrived in San Francisco on De- 
cember 15, and were rushed across the 
country to Washington for censorship. 

Picture editors of the major still syndi- 
cates sat at their desks on tenterhooks, 
waiting for the official release. The next 
afternoon the first two pictures came 
through. They showed head-on and full- 
length views of the Jap two-man sub- 
marine beached on the coast during the 
attack. At about 6 o’clock that night the 
rest of the Pearl Harbor pictures began 
to be released. 

They gave vivid glimpses of the attack 
and its results—the large hangar at Hick- 
ham Field blasted by Japanese explosives; 
smoke pouring from flaming oil tanks; 
the tail of a U. S. Army P-40 pursuit 
plane sheared off in the attack on the 
| same field; an army machine gun nest 
made of parts of a wrecked plane, sand- 
bags, and a table; an auto scarred by fly- 
ing fragments, in which three were killed; 
volunteer nurses rushing to set.up a tem- 
porary first aid station. 


As soon as the pictures were released, 
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they were transmitted by wire to all 
parts of the country and radioed to Lon- 
don and Buenos Aires. Each syndicate 
had its own pictures, made by staff pho- 
tographers or free lances in Honolulu, 
and these were augmented by dozens of 
shots taken by U. S. Army Signal Corps 
men stationed there. Coverage was as 
complete as could possibly be expected. 

The cameramen worked day and night 
to write a new chapter in news picture 
history. Alan Campbell, Acme staffer 
who operates his own studio in Honolulu, 
sent over 200 shots. Every one of them 
was good, in spite of the fact that they 
were made in quick dashes from his 
studio to the many scenes of action. 

The wires hummed with pictures all 
that night. They were serviced as quickly 
as they were released by the army cen- 
sors. Hundreds of other clients got swift 
service by train porter and air express. 
Most deadlines were met without the 
slightest delay. The bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, and the handling of news pictures 
of it, made history in pictorial journalism. 

* * ¥ 


HE war has brought about a strict 

censorship on the publication of pic- 
tures dealing with army and navy sub- 
jects. Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, news coverage has been censored 
by the papers and services themselves, on 
a voluntary basis. However, with 
America’s entry into the conflict, rigid en- 
forcement under the Espionage Act has 
begun. 

The result has been a closer working 
relationship between picture agencies and 
newspapers and the public relations of- 
ficers and censors in all branches of the 
service. Censorship is strict and ironclad. 
Editorship is keen and intelligent, re- 
sponsive to the government’s require- 
ments. There will be no violations. 

The rules had been memorized by the 
editors long before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and had been followed closely 
then even though they were not in effect. 
Certain pictures will not be denied to the 
public. There will be the familiar shots 
of soldiers and sailors in training, defense 
preparations, launching of ships, and cov- 
erage of action on land and sea and in the 
air. There will be no blackout of pic- 
torial information. 

e + e 


N expeditionary force of American 
A news correspondents and photogra- 
phers is now “somewhere on the Pacific.” 
Its members are traveling by various 
routes to posts in the war area. Bob 
Bryant, International News Photos staffer, 
is among those reported to have em- 
barked from the Pacific coast. Jack Rice, 
Associated Press photographer from San 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Large numbers of Graflex and Speed Graphic Cameras are 
being called to the colors. With new cameras thus less 
freely available for replacement purposes, present owners 
should be particularly interested in the many advantages 
of the Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan. 

The satisfaction obtained from using Graflex and Speed 
Graphic American-made Cameras has been based on an 
established tradition—years of desirable performance in 
catching top-notch pictures. Although seldom needed, 
the Graflex reNEWal Department will keep these cameras 
in peak operating condition—at moderate cost. 


If your Graflex or Speed Graphic needs servicing of any 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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GRAFLEX €eslomcyed RENEWAL PLAN 


Gives Graflex and Speed Graphic Owners Lifetime Service 
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Charles Dorsey —Graflex craftsman for 
thirty years and one of the expert tech- 
nicians who staff the Graflex reNEWal 


Departments. 


kind, take it to vour Graflex Dealer and ask him to send it 
to us for inspection. Under our Customized Service, it will 
be carefully examined and our detailed recommendations, 
together with the estimated cost of reNEWing it, will be 
forwarded to your Dealer. Given the“go-ahead,” the work 
will be done promptly and your camera will be returned 
bearing our stamp of approval—the Graflex Gold Seal. 

In the interest of National Defense, get every bit of use 
out of your present Graflex or Speed Graphic. Have it 
reNEWed now. To facilitate service, Graflex Customized 
reNEWal Departments are located in New York City, 
Rochester, N. Y. and Los Angeles. 


GRAFLEX 


jel inning 
fst 
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MoM MONEY MAKING IDEAS 


“Is this a genuine ACE Tray?” ...A 
good question to ask when buying trays 
—for the name ACE molded on a tray 
means that it is genuine ACE hard 
rubber all the way through—the best pro- 
tection against surface chipping, con- 
taminated solutions and stained nega- 
tives or prints . . . Note also the sturdy 
character of ACE Trays. Generously 
thick, properly reinforced, these trays 
can be relied upon for years of service. 
So look for the name ACE when you 
buy. 


At reliable photo dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER CO. 
11 Mercer Street, New York 


HARD RUBBER 


TRAYS 


ANY amateurs overlook the possi- 

bilities of using photography to im- 
prove their own business. To help sell 
our services in the exterminating busi- 
ness, we made up a photographic bro- 
chure showing our methods and extreme 
enlargements of insects. People like to 


| look at pictures, and the book gets atten- 


| them and offer assistance. 

the 
| photographs of all fatal accidents. 
| tures like these have many uses. 


tion and a chance to tell our sales story 
wherever we go. Photographs can be 
used in some way to improve almost any 
business, as this example shows.—Philip 
Mayer, Jr., Great Neck, N. Y. 

F you have a synchronizer, you can 

take money-making pictures at local 
church league and high school basketball 
games. The boys on the teams will be 
glad to buy pictures of themselves in ac- 
tion, and group shots posed before the 
game also sell well. Extra good shots 
can be submitted to the sports editor of 
your local paper, and even if payment is 
not offered, a credit line will help your 
sales.—Bill Fuhr, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


OU can make money and aid your 
church at the same time by selling 
photographs of the interior and exterior 
of the church at its next bazaar or simi- 
lar affair. Arrange to divide the profits 
in return for the privilege of selling the 
pictures. Anniversaries are ideal occa- 
sions to suggest such a plan. Frequently 
an organization will undertake the sale 
and distribution of the prints in return 
for a percentage of the profits—R. L. 
Perks, Montreal, Que. 
| es the past two years I have been 
taking shots of bowling league teams 
at the local alleys and at several towns 
nearby. During a recent tournament I 
sold over $50.00 worth of 8x10 prints. The 
house always takes one of each for fram- 
ing, and an average of three out of five 
members of each team will take one print 
each. I have paid for my Graphic, and 
am still going strong. The teams change 
each year, so there is a new crop of pros- 
pects every season.—G. D. Sanderson, 
Stockton, Calif. 
N communities where the local and 
state police, and coroner have not 
suitable photographic equipment for tak- 
ing pictures at night, you can contact 
In many states 
requested to file 
Pic- 
I have 


state police are 


| been able to pick up quite a bit of extra 


money by working with the police and 


the coroner in a small town in New York. 


| —Everett Allen, Pinehurst, N. C. 


NSURANCE companies often will pay 
well for enlargements showing auto- 
mobile accidents in which their clients 


are involved. The point of contact of the 
cars, license plates, and skid marks, 
should show. Get pictures before the cars 
are moved, and then contact the owners’ 
insurance companies.—Herbert R. Rich- 
ardson, Marblehead, Mass. 


OLLEGE students can make money 

by taking outstanding campus scenes 
and making up prints for students to send 
home and enlargements for framing. 
With a flash outfit, it is possible to get 
good group shots and “me and my date” 
pictures which sell well. Campus groups 
are good buyers for photographs of this 
sort.—John C. Hempel, Jr., Lexington, Va. 


ECENTLY a call for volunteers for 
R civilian defense work was issued in 
our town, and I took a few pictures of 
people signing up. A few asked to buy 
prints, and then I realized the opportunity 
I had and took photographs of about 20 
persons. I obtained names and addresses, 
and sent enlargements to them all. Most 
of them bought the pictures. I obtained 
permission to return to the recruiting 
station, and these pictures have been a 
steady source of income ever since.—At- 
tallah Kappos, Union City, N. J. 

NY amateur who has a 35 mm camera 
A and closeup copying equipment can 
make money by setting himself up to do 
microfilming. To start, get a roll of 
suitable film and make some sample 
negatives and printed copies of material 
ranging from average book size to full 
newspaper size. When you have these 
samples and are satisfied that you can 
handle the work, contact your local libra- 
ries, museums, historical societies, law 
firms, and other possible markets, and let 
them know that your services are avail- 
able.—Albert J. Biggins, Dayton, O. 


pow school pupils can cash in on 
photography, by taking their cam- 
eras along on class excursions to points of 
interest. I take pictures of the other chil- 
dren in the school bus or in front of the 
buildings we visit, and sell them in class. 
—Walter Pully, N. Babylon, L. I. 





CASH IN 
ON YOUR IDEAS 


Do you pick up spare cash with your 
hobby? POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
wants practical money-making sugges- 
tions from amateurs who have tried 
out their own ideas. We are offer- 
ing $3.00 for each one accepted for 
publication in this new department. 
Write up your idea as briefly as 
you can and send it to us to cash in 
on your experience and ingenuity. 

















SPECIAL TRIAL KIT IDEAL 
FOR TESTS IN YOUR DARKROOM 


There’s one way to be certain you are 
getting finest results from your projection 
paper. Using your own equipment. ..com- 
pare Halobrome with any other projection 
paper for uniformity, ease of manipulation, 
character control, and all other processing 
features as well as the quality of the finished 
prints. We're confident this practical test 
will convince you of Halobrome’s superiority. 


That's why we want to send you a Halo- 
brome Test Kit containing 6 favorite surfaces 
packed in individual envelopes of 4 sheets 
each 8 x 10 size, all double weight stock. 
Ideal for testing and selecting your favorite 
finishes. 


Exclusive Processing Advantage 


Halobrome’s beautifully balanced emul- 
sion is noted for its combination of photo- 
graphic excellence and economy processing 
advantages. 


Prints on Halobrome have brilliancy and 
depth uncommon in ordinary projection 
papers. Reproduce minute detail with real- 
istic “contact” beauty. Yet, because of 50% 
latitude in both over- and under-exposure, 
45 seconds to 4 minutes development tol- 
erance, and forced development without 
fog—Halobrome allows you excellent con- 
trol of print character, practically eliminates 
guesswork and minimizes waste caused by 
expensive failures. 


HALO* 
Contact Paper 


Finest prints with mini- 
mum waste and guess- 
work. 


a cash, nee 
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Bass sats: 


It was “duck soup” last 
year to yell ““‘We got every- 


thing” . . . this year it’s 
not so easy .. . yet they 
tellme ... “Charlie... 


you’ve got the best stocked 
store this side of the 





moon” . Confidential- 
ly don’t take them too 
seriously . . . but try me . mighty seldom 


and when I am, I’ve got 


Charles lanes 


resident 


that I’m licked .. . 
a legitimate excuse. 


$31.50 
Craig 
16 mm 
Junior 


Splicer 


$23.65 





Flickerless ACTION editing .. . stop 
action any time. . easy to cut and 
splice filmi... dual speed rewind han- 


eee $3 5 i a ee purchase. $23. 65 


only eee ee 6-4 





Come one—come all 





how we do it is a deep dark secret 
but we still carry a swell stock of 


LEICA & CONTAX 


— with plenty of 
lenses. We also buy them and give 
you a very substantial trade in allow- 
ance,..or pay cash. Write in detail. 


new and used 





No minicamist can afford to 
be without a 


BASS SLIDE FILE 


for 2x2 slides... ca- 
pacity 100. Printed in- 
dex... fabricoid finish 

. nickel hardware wood con- 
struction ... individual slide pockets 


stp: } e 
. fibre. Postpaid _ wher "° $1. 49 


in the Continental U 





Bass outdoes himself in this here now collec- 


tion of bargains. A word to the wise... or- 
der quickly. 

BASS JR Tripod—2 section .. . open 53% 
—closed 174%’" hardwood . ho slip rub 


ber tips . for cine or still . . demount 
able head 


and tilt 


: pan 
. TRIPOD PAN 
alone . ‘ oa $3.45 HEAD $3.50 
ROBOT Model I. USED ...TESSAR F:2.8 
with case, New $145... 
BASS’ price ‘ ; $74.50 
EXAKTA B: Used. Black. Biotar F:2 lens 
with case. New $300 
BASS’ price mee $185.00 
Zeiss Deckrullo—New: 10 x 15 (4 x 6) foeal 
plane to 1/2000th ... 18cm (7 in.) Tessar 
F:4.5 lens, fpa and one holder. 
,c.. | ea ; $79.50 
6x6 Primarflex Reflex: Used, with Trioplane 
F:3.5 lens, foeal plane shutter (1°20 
film) with case : $87.50 
Zeiss Nettar A—New: % of 120 film ; 
Prontor shutter, F:4.5 lens, self timer, sturdy, 
1 sec. to 1/175 . optical 
Snaer ..6. ‘ ; > $30.00 
We Trade Cameras 
tight now we are more liberal than 
ever (supply and demand you 


know) so write us your wants and tell 
us what you've got. WRITE DEPT. 
P P. 





ASS Comers to 


179 W.MADISON ST., CHICAGO.ILL. 
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lémm Tests Employed 


to Pick New Stars 
MATEUR size film is finding more 
A and more use in professional movie 
work. To save both time and money, 
Howard Hughes recently employed 16mm 





Stars appear before |6mm test equipment. 


sound and picture tests to select the stars 
for his latest production, The Outlaw, 
from among several score applicants. 
Jane Russell and Jack Beutel, two new- 
comers to pictures, won their roles solely 
through appearance before equipment 
usually employed only by amateurs and 
makers of commercial 16mm films. 

The tests were made with a Berndt- 
Maurer Sound-Pro camera and 16mm 
double-system recorder, under the direc- 
tion of Maurine, celebrated feminine por- 
trait photographer; Pete Gioga, recording 
engineer; and Randolph Clardy, a busi- 
ness film specialist. More than 24,000 feet 
of picture and sound film were exposed. 

Lighting similar to that usually em- 
ployed for shooting 35mm tests was used. 
The cameramen found it was possible to 
operate the camera “unblimped,” that is, 
without the heavy, sound-proof case re- 
quired for 35mm equipment. The cost 
of shooting the tests was reported to be 
only about one-tenth as much as usual. 
—George Andrews, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Automatic Light Switch 

6 pgs are few things more annoy- 

ing to the home movie projectionist 
and to his audience than the business of 
stumbling around in the dark trying to 
find the light switch after a reel has been 
shown. With a negligible investment and 
a little work, you can eliminate this an- 
noyance forever by rigging up a switch 
that will automatically turn on the lights 
as the projector is turned off. 

Your local hardware store can supply 
you with a two-way toggle switch of the 
double-pole, double-throw variety. This 
looks like an ordinary wall switch, but 
it does not give you the simple on-and- 
off effect. It is built so that one position 
turns on one light, while the opposite po- 
sition turns that light out and another 
one on. 





At the same time, get two base outlets 
The most convenient type for this pur- 
pose has a wood screw running through 
a hole in the middle for mounting on a 
surface. You will also need several feet 
of wire and one ordinary extension cord 
plug. 

One outlet is wired to one end of the 
switch; the other outlet is connected to 
the other end. A length of wire is con- 
nected to the center poles of the switch, 
and the plug goes at the other end of 
this. For convenient base, obtain a small 
wooden box and cut a hole large enough 
to permit you to mount the switch in the 
middle. Then fasten one of the outlets 
at each side of the switch. 

The next time you set up your pro- 
jector, leave the switch on the machine 
on the “on” position. Instead of plugging 
it into the wall as usual, plug it into your 
new device. Select the outlet away from 
which the toggle is pointed. Into the 
other outlet, plug the cord from a con- 
venient floor lamp. Then take the wire 
leading from the switch and plug it into 
a wall outlet. 

Now, when you throw the toggle switch 
on your little box, the floor lamp will go 
off and the projector will go on. At the 
end of the reel, throw the switch the op- 
posite way. Presto! The projector goes 
off and the room is immediately illumi- 
nated by the lamp.—Sidney A. Diamond, 
New York, N. Y. 


Zoom-Lens Effects with 
Ordinary Equipment 
OLLYWOOD cameramen have many 
pieces of special equipment that 
make it easy for them to achieve unusual 
effects. By using a little ingenuity in 





Zoom-lens on Hollywood studio camera. 


handling your own movie camera, you 
can duplicate the effects obtained with 
some of these expensive accessories. The 
zoom lens is one of them. 

The zoom lens is attached through 
gears and cams to the wheels of a dolly, 
and is used to keep subjects in sharp fo- 
cus as they move in and out between 
closeups and long shots. This is achieved 
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by moving three units of a single supple- 
mentary lens, mounted in a large, black 


box on the front of the camera. Bring- 
ing the elements together gives a long 
shot; moving them apart gives a closeup. 

A dramatic scene in a recent picture 
indicates the remarkable effect obtain- 
able. One actor was shown in a long 
shot, striking his opponent in the face. 
At the instant the fist connected, the op- 
erator wound out the zoom lens, filling 
the screen with the fist so it looked as 
though the audience had been struck in 
the eye. 

Somewhat the same effect can be ob- 
tained when shooting home movies. Nat- 
urally, the same speed and precision can- 
not be expected, but with a little prac- 
tice you can learn to do a neat job. 

To keep a subject in sharp focus as he 
walks in from a full length shot to a head 
closeup, it is necessary to measure the 
distances of the nearest and farthest 
points at which he will be photographed. 
Then set the lens for the far position, and 
change it slowly to the near position as 
he walks toward the camera. If you set 
up the camera on an improvised dolly, 
your subject can remain in the same 
place and you can move the camera in 
for the closeup, changing the focus of the 
lens as you go.—_™ 


Clouds in Any Movie 
VERY photographer knows that get- 
E ting good outdoor movies would be 
a lot easier if we could count on having 
clouds where and when we want them. 





Cloud transparency mounted before lens. 


Often I’ve heard people compliment 
movies with interesting sky effects and 
remain indifferent to pictures that were 
just as good excepting that they lacked 
clouds. 

After several years spent in studying 
the cloud problem, I worked out a means 
of injecting “synthetic” clouds by pho- 
tographing scenes through a large trans- 
parency with real cloud images printed 
on it. 

In operation, the transparency looks 
like a large negative held by a frame in 
front of the lens. The expanse of “bald” 
sky becomes a printing light. The whitest 
portion of the cloud is simply the sky, 
while the areas between the clouds are 
held back in degrees regulated by the 
density of the transparency. 

To permit making panoramas and to 
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“Even our Scottie is 
thrilled when he sees 
movies of himself on our 
Da-Lite Screen . . . | 
am well-pleased with the 
brilliance of the reflected 
image, and the Chal- 
lenger’s ease of opera- 
tion,” writes Mr. H. D. 
Fincher of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who took this in- 
teresting picture. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


2711 NORTH CRAWFORD AVE. 


Dept. 3PP 
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For better value and lasting sat- 
isfaction, insist on a genuine Da- 
Lite Screen—famous for quality 
for 33 years! 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Don't Miss April's POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, Out March 10! 








CAMERA BUYERS’ MANUAL 


Free copy is yours for the asking! 
The Manual is a comprehensive guide 


to photographic values! 


Immediate Delivery! 


Write us today for 
graphic needs. 


Time p 
Came i Bbourht 


EASTERN CAMERA 
Hempstead, New 


your photo 


Complete stock guar- 
anteed with a 10 day money-back offer. 


iccepted 


EXCHANGE 


York 





WITH 
FILMS “.io== 


HIGH QUALITY Motion Picture Films 





at amazingly low prices- -permitting you 
to shoot more than twice as much foot- 
age at less cost. (iuaranteed fresh stock. ORDER 
Non-Halation Base. Prices postpaid. TODAY 


LOAD YOUR OWN SPOOLS and Save Money 
WESTON: 12—24—64 MOVE- SUPER METOR 


Doubie 8 Movetone Is Scored TONE PAN PAN 
100 ft. Single 8 for Univex, ete.$1.15 $2.20 $2.25 
100 ft. Double 8 in Tin Can.... 1.95 3.3 3.40 
400 ft. Double 8 in Tin Can 12.75 12.9 


-. 6.35 
400 ft. 16mm in 400 ft. Film Can 4.95 11.95 12.1 
Simplified Developing Outfits including our Prepared 
Chemicals. For 30 ft, Single 8, $3.55, postpaid; Dbie. 
8 & 16, $4.95, express. nstructions furnished Free. 
Powders only: ‘V2 Gal. Set, $1.20; One Gal. Set, $1.88. 


Send stamp for Film sample, catalog of Movie Supplies, 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, lowa 
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use the oo 
Meter 

F you want silhouettes, you can make sure 

of exposure by using the G-E meter in 
this manner: With water made brilliant by 
back lighting, as shown in the above photo 
graph—or with sno sand, or sky —simply 
point your G-E meter at the scene, and read 
the exposure 
But if you don’t want a silhouette and want 
subject detail. measure the dark side of your 
subject with a close-up reading and expose 
according to the meter re iding 
Get more out of your pictures and get the 
effect you want with the G-I It brings you 
amazing accuracy, and extreme sensitivity, 
and has many other features you will like. 
Ask vour dealer General Flectrt« Company, 


Schenectady, \ } 






Photograph lran Dmitri, 
taken on Dmitri Camera Tour. 
Courtesy Canadiar Vational 
Railways 





3 METERS IN ONE 


GENERAL (j§ ELECTRIC 
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show motion of the clouds across the sky 
during a scene, the transparencies are 
made up in rolls 16 inches wide and 40 
inches long. The lower part of the trans- 
parency is “dodged off” to leave a clear 
area for the foreground and give a natu- 
ral blend at the bottom of the sky area. 
Twentieth-Century-Fox carries about 
20 of these cloud transparencies. They 
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include examples of every type of light- 
ing that might be needed to fit in with 
any movie scene. 

The system has an application in the 
amateur field. I have made several tests 
with 16 mm Kodachrome, using blue- 
toned transparencies, with excellent re- 
sults—Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 





JAPS BOMB U.S.A. 8 and l6mm, and |6mm 
sound. Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

This documentary feature includes 
events leading up to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, on-the-spot footage filmed during 
and after the attack, and the nation’s 
reaction and preparations for all-out war. 
The Navy goes into action against Axis 
sea raiders, one of which is shown ac- 
tually destroying merchant shipping. 

* a 7. 
FOOTBALL THRILLS OF 1941. 8 and l6mm, 
and |émm sound. Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

Affords home movie audiences exciting 
glimpses of last season’s All-Americans 
winning their laurels in outstanding foot- 
ball contests throughout the country. 
Camera technique enables you to watch 
the plays develop into scoring threats and 
scores. 


* e . 
TERRYTOONS (recent series of 9 features). 
8 and Iémm, and |l6mm sound. Released 


through Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

The pick of several hundred cartoon 
films produced by the famous Terrytoon 
animators. Included are such titles as 
The Moth and the Spider, Farmyard 
Whoopee, and The Mouse and the Lion. 
NOTE: Castle features are available as fol- 
lows: |6mm_ 100-ft. condensed, $2.75; !6mm 
360-ft. complete, $8.75; |émm 350-ft. sound, 
$17.50; 8mm 50-ft. condensed, $1.75; 8mm 
180-ft. complete, $5.50. The footage of car- 
toon subjects is based on length of original 
theatrical releases. 

= . 7 
GOING TO CONGRESS, starring Will 
Rogers, with titles by Will Rogers. 2 reels. 
8mm, $12. lo6mm, $20. Rental, $1 per day. 
Fotoshop, Inc., 18 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Will Rogers putting forth his famous 
homespun philosophy. The Sage of Okla- 
homa takes you through an entire imag- 
inary election campaign, including the 
handing out of cigars, the baby-kissing, 
and all the rest of it. A rare opportunity 
for home movie fans to obtain a perpetual 
record of one of America’s best-loved 
personages. 


Inc., 


e a e 
GRAND ILLUSION. Superimposed titles in 
English. 10 reels. 16mm silent, 2!/2 hours run- 


ning time. For rental only, at $5 per day. 





Fotoshop, Inc., 18 E. 42nd St., New York Ctiy. 
Voted the best film of 1938, and 
awarded first prize by the National Board 
of Review, this is a tense drama depicting 
the life of French army officers in a Ger- 
man prison camp during the last war. 

2 e a7 
"THE MARINES HAVE LANDED." 8mm: 
short version, $1.75, feature version, $5.50. 
146mm: short version, $2.75, feature version, 
$9.75, sound feature version, $17.50. Official 
Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 

Produced with the cooperation of the 
United States Marine Corps, this film 
shows the intensive training which ren- 
ders a recruit a full-fledged “leather- 
neck.” High point of the picture is a 
full-scale invasion maneuver which dem- 
onstrates graphically the coordination 
between the fleet and the infantry, artil- 
lery, air force, and parachute troops of 
the Marine Corps. Especially timely. 

+ e e 
COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA, | reel. 16mm silent. Prices on 
request. Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City. 

First release of 12 in the Shadow- 
Graph series of historical teaching films, 
this feature is of unquestionable interest 
to schools and libraries. Produced and 
filmed by M. C. Morrison, authority on 
visual education, it is especially note- 
worthy for its use of 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grade youngsters as actors who portray 
the historical characters 

= . o 
JOURNEY BY TRAIN. 4 reels. !6mm silent. 
Prices on request. Bell & Howell Co., 180! 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Essentially a teaching film, this feature 
depicts in great detail how a typical 
American family (including two young- 
sters) packs its baggage, purchases tick- 
ets, and spends day and night on a 
modern train. Top-notch photography, 
interesting treatment of subject. Produced 
by Text Film Corp., for the Bell & Howell 
Library. 

a e _ 

RUSSIAN CIVILIAN DEFENSE SHORTS. 

English commentary. 9 features of | reel 

each, For rental and sale. Prices on request. 

— Films, inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
ity. 

Produced during recent months under 
conditions of siege in Moscow and other 
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cities, this group of short features in- 
cludes newsreels, cultural shorts, and ci- 
vilian defense documentaries. The Red 
Army and Navy, soviet industry, folk 
dances, native music (including a per- 
formance by the famed composer Shosta- 
kovitch), and ‘Tschaikowsky’s “Swan 
Lake” ballet are among the subjects cov- 
ered. An intimate and enlightening pan- 
orama of modern Russia. 
+ * e 

THE LAST FRONTIER, starring Lon Chaney, 
Jr. 16mm sound. A 12-episode serial. Sale 
and rental prices on request. Commonwealth 
Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 

Exploits of settlers and frontiersmen 
in the days of the Wild West, when Cus- 
ter, Hickok, and Buffalo Bill roamed the 
plains. Indian fights, holdups, and U. S. 
Army cavalry charges provide plenty of 
excitement. Some great scenic shots. 

. * + 
I'S A DATE, 100 MEN AND A GIRL, and 
THREE SMART GIRLS GROW UP, all starring 
Deanna Durbin. 16mm sound-on-film. Prices 
on request. Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

In the first two features, Miss Durbin 
demonstrates her unusual musical ability. 
In the third, she is seen as an accom- 
plished dramatic actress. All three films 
contain plenty of light comedy and excel- 
lent photographic technique. Good enter- 
tainment for family gatherings, and an 
unusual opportunity for Durbin fans to 
collect three of their favorite’s best pic- 
tures. 

- e . 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 8 and Iémm, and Iémm 
sound. Prices on request. Nu-Art Films, Inc., 
145 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Takes the audience along the sea route 
covered by the warships of Great Britain, 
from Suez to Gibraltar. Shows military 
establishments and personnel. Of special 
interest in view of current war trends. 

+ ° e 
SWISS ON WHITE, starring Sonja Henie. 
8and 16mm, and I6mm sound. Prices on re- 
quest. Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 

A thrilling sport film featuring the 
Vivacious star in exhibitions of skating, 
skiing, and other outdoor winter activ- 
ities. Some fine photography. 

e * e 


THERE GOES MY HEART. I6mm sound-on- 
‘lm. Prices on request. Post Pictures Corp., 
123 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Recent hit feature movie starring 
Fredric March and Virginia Bruce. A 
last-moving plot in which a reporter en- 
counters adventure in his search for a 
missing heiress. 

e a 
TOPPER TAKES A TRIP. 16mm sound-on-film. 
Prices on request. Post Pictures Corp., 723 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

The much-discussed film in which a 
sreat variety of camera tricks is handled 
so skillfully as to baffle nearly any movie 
addict. Hats lift themselves into the air 
nd ars drive themselves around, while 
vonstance Bennett and Roland Young 
come involved in a lot of comedy. 
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John O'Reilly of the Gray-O’Reilly Studio earned 
his first photographic fame on News-pix. One of the 
pioneers re wot em Mr. O'Reilly is now a top- 
ranking New York advertising and illustration pho- 
tographer. In this picture for Odorono, his lighting 
problem was complicated by the-necessity for a 
clear-cut trim line that would permit the picture to 
be used as a silhouette. Westinghouse Mazda Photo- 
flash lamps were used. 
s o s 

Take a tip from John O'Reilly. Use Westinghouse 
Mazda Photoflash lamps. They mean better pictures 
because they are precision manufactured to top- 
quality standards. You get dependable performance—uniform performance 
—every time. 

Westinghouse manufactures a complete line of photoflash and photoflood 
lamps, engineered to meet every photographic requirement. At your photo 
supply store. 








HOW THE ABOVE PICTURE WAS LIGHTED 


BACKGROUND Data: Fast pan film. High-speed multiple flash ex- 





WUT) N° 21 sosure 1-200 second. F/8 aperture. At (A) 6 ft. 

c FLASH _— subject, Westinghouse Photoflash No. 16-A. 

WN At (B) 8 ft. to right, No. 16-A. For backlighting 

Y. ‘ (C) No. 21, 6 ft. from subject. At (D) 12 ft. from 

ee ~~ subject at slight angle, a diffusing flash, No. 21, 

A= © © =e was used. : 
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JOIN THE POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY “SAVE FOR VICTORY!” 
CAMPAIGN. DEPOSIT USED METAL FILMSPOOLS AT YOUR RETAILER‘S. 
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Press Flashes 
(Continued from page 62) 











Francisco, also is enroute to a war assign- 
ment. Frank Noel, _ photographer- 
reporter for Wide World-Associated Press 
associated service, has reached the front 
lines in the Malayan jungles. 
2 3 * 

HEY’RE in the army now—William 

Zwiki, former staff photographer for 
the Allentown, Pa., Call-Chronicle, is now 
Private Zwiki of 410th School Squadron, 
Texas. .. . Howard 
Warner, former Ogden, Utah, Standard- 
Examiner cameraman, is at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., attending the army school 
of photography. . . . Donald Braman, for- 
merly of the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
picture desk, is with the U. S. Marines. 

. Tommy Neagle has left the Des 
Moines, Ia., Register and Tribune photo 
staff for active duty with the 124th Ob- 
servation Squadron of the U. S. Army. 

© e * 

UB-ZERO temperatures did not deter 

C. L. Sulzberger, Moscow correspond- 
ent for the New York Times, from taking 
pictures while touring the battlefields in 
the wake of the Nazi retreat from their 
northwest approach to Moscow. In his 
description of the snow-covered scene of 
bloody encounters, he writes: “Your fin- 
gers almost freeze when you take off your 
heavy mittens for five minutes to take 
pictures.” 

In telling of a narrow escape from being 
shot for using a camera, he reports: “At 
the end of the line is a brisk young lieu- 
tenant with a fur cap under his helmet. 

“Who are you?” he asks, pointing a rifle, 
when you try to take pictures. You ex- 
plain, and he says, ‘Oh!, an American. We 
will take Berlin. Then you trudge off 
again down the long road over the snow.” 

+ s * 
HE death toll has been high among 
the Japanese journalists and camera- 





men at the front in the Pacific. The Japs 
were the first to send correspondents and 
photographers into the fighting zones, al- 
though the Germans followed and de- 
veloped the practice more highly. 

One good effect of our entrance into the 
war has been complete stoppage of the 
almost endless stream of propaganda 
radiophotos from Berlin. Impartiality 
when we were neutral demanded that we 
service their pictures, but they were 
propaganda of the worst sort. 

* * 7 

T pays to carry a camera wherever you 

go. Every so often an amateur gets a 
real news break and cashes in on pictures 
worth thousands of dollars. The most re- 
cent case of this sort brought James Earle, 
second engineer of the American freighter 
Lehigh, $1,500 for a set of pictures. He 
had his camera at hand when his ship 
was torpedoed off West Africa, and made 
a series of shots as the stricken vessel 
slowly settled and plunged into the sea 
Other pictures showed the survivors 
adrift and their rescue by a British des- 
troyer. The New York News paid him 
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$1,500, and syndicated rights were secured 
by AP and Wide World. 

The bonanza brings back memories of 
the time when Fred Hanson, a Swedish 
pantryman aboard the Vestris, received 
$1,000, also from the News, for his dra- 
matic shots of the sinking of his vessel 
during a storm off the Virginia Capes. 
When asked whether he would buy a 
larger and more expensive camera with 
part of his earnings, he said “Definitely 
not. Why? Look at the results.” 


HE war is making things tough for 

the lensmen of London. Jack Cul- 
mer, Wide World staffer, recently re- 
ported, “Photographer Richardson’s flash- 
light apparatus was out of action several 
weeks, the necessary repairs requiring 
nearly a month to complete. As an indi- 
cation of one of the problems confront- 
ing us here, I may say that photographic 
equipment of every kind is virtually un- 
obtainable. Any kind of repair work, 
even if a plant can be found to under- 
take it, is subject to lengthy delays.” 


A WORD of caution to the amateur 
who plans submitting prints to the 
newspaper or syndicate picture editor. 
Aside from the news value of the subject 
(which is of first consideration to the 
editor), be sure that you use only straight 
bromide paper in the correct degree of 
contrast. Your glossy print (and it must 
be glossy) needs many gradations of tone, 
a medium key, and extreme sharpness. 
The coarser screens used by newspapers 
require that prints for reproduction . be 
the sharp, snappy quality. Too many 
soft-toned prints of the salon variety have 
met an unhappy fate at the hands of the 
picture editors. Remittances might have 
been the amateur’s reward had he sub- 
mitted good, contrasty prints. Keep away 
from the soft, quiet pictures if you wish 
to see your stuff in the papers. 


Improved Container 
for Flashgun Unit 
ARIOUS sorts of inexpensive articles 
have been described for use in pro- 
tecting flash synchronizers and reflectors 
when not in use. The one I made up 
from a five-cent dusting cloth, however, 
has the added advantage of keeping vari- 
ous parts of a synchronizer in separate 


compartments. The cloth, which is about | 


12x16” in’ size, is folded in half and 
stitched on the sewing machine. Addi- 
tional stitching forms the compartments 
as needed for battery case, reflector, trip- 
ping unit, etc. This prevents the articles 
from scratching one another.—Mildred S. 
Sullivan, Providence, R. I. 


Filter Identification 

we you have several filters of the 

same make and keep them in simi- 
lar cases or boxes, it sometimes is difficult 
o identify them without opening the 
ases. A remedy for this trouble is to 
ut a dab of paint of the same color as 
he filter on each box or case.—James W. 
Kruse, Chicago, IIl. 





+ IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
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SUBSCRIBE TODAY. DON'T MISS 
THE LESSON-PACKED APRIL ISSUE. 
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18 exp. 75¢ 
Single or Double Frame Ultra Speed’ Pan. 
We finish all other miniature and split size film in our 


famous 34 x 444 Beauty Printe—Deokled, Embossed 
Margin, and Embossed Date. 8 exp. No. 828 and 127, 
35c. 12 exp. splits, 450. 16 exp. splits, 55c. Send, roll 
and money or write for free mailers and complete 
price list. You will agree that our Modern methods 
and long experience DO make a BIG difference. 














Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rolls com- 
plete set of Deckled edge prints in Snappy 
Album. Credits for failures. FREE Enlarge- 
ment coupon with each roll. 


* MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 


Dept.9, Box 5440A, Chicago, Ill, 
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This month: U. S. Defense Stamp 
Albums and Defense Stamps equiva- 
lent to 1% of your payment with 
each purchase. 
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Wi Slide- flex ERAL 
Sonnar Proj. 35 mm 
F2 SVE Reflex Enlarger 
Latest Mod. R K Sonnar Mod. 331! 

















































Primafiex Trioplan, 2.8, chrome... 





Arvrofiex, F 4 NS Gls pode base 6a ee aiel 26.9 
Cirotiex ’ Wollensak, r 3.5, latest......+.- 35.50 
Mirrofi Wee Gab scccccoceceeetes 65.00 
Mirroflex’ Biotessar, 2 D cvesseccseuseees 138.00 
Ikofiex I, Ze iss, P 3.5, tatest...cccccses 36:85 
PY Be DP Mia cec taser scene eee ewes 69. 
Rolleifiex 4x4 Tess 3.5 $8.0 
Rolleifiex 4x4, Tess 2.8, Comp. Rapid. 3.50 
214x317 Grafiex, F 4.5 39.50 
Exakta B, Biotar, F 2, chrom ..+ 138.00 
Practifiex Xenar, 2.8 +++ 96.00 
Rolleicord I, $57; Rolleicord II, F 3.5.. 78.00 
Pilot Super, F 3.5, $29.75; F 2.9.... 36.25 
Kine Exakta, Tess. 2.8.....-.+++eeeee> 174.00 
Contafiex Sonnar, F2........ssccccece 164.00 
Altifiex F 2.9 Compur site 46.00 
Leica ( Summer PZ... .-cccccsccces 139.00 
Leica F Elmar 3.5, $10 Mod. A, F 3.5 38.00 
Leica G, Xenon B, 1.5 $196; IIIB Summitar 219.00 
Retina Il, F 2 83; Xenon, F 2 95.00 
Perfex 55 F 2.8, $38.00; 5 ‘lensak, 2.8 45.95 
Perfex ollensak, 3 34.50 
Perfex fF than “Outnt os 4.50 
Contax II, Sonnar F 2. $154; Contameter 49.00 
Contax III, Sonnar 5 . 199.00 
Contax I, Tess 3.5. $75; Univex Mercury, 

F 4.5 14.50 
Argus CII, $23.00; CIII & flash 26.95 
Argus AIII, $13.75; Mod. CC 23.50 
Kodak 35, Rangefadtr epld Jatest 45.50 
Kodak 35, F 4.5, $17 56; F 12.00 
Dollina II Rad., 2.9, $36; Porton Ideal, 3.5 

RF 23.28 
Weltini Xe nar, 2.8 9 
Robot I $68.50; Mod. II, F 2 105.00 
Perfex 33) “Couipied Rear $21; E. R. Case. 3.70 
Banta Special, F 2 78.00 
Super Dollina Xenar, 2 68.00 
Ait Leica and Contax Te leph« to and Wide Angle 
Lenses availab New and use 
Instruction booklets. for any ‘mported or domestic 

amera—2 

Kodak Medalist lates st $154.00 
Super Ikonta BX ccoe Sma 
BYyx 41 4 Watson Press ~~ AR, 4.7. cccecs 62.00 
4x5 Graphic View late 66.00 
4x5 peed Gr F 4 ° 58.00 
S. S. Dolly Zeiss Tessar 2.8 cpr 38.75 
Super Ikonta B Tess 2.8 Single wind 

atest 118.00 
Super Ikonta A Special 87.00 
Federal Enlarger 2! $12.00; Mod. 219 17.90 
Weltur Tess chrom. Comp. Rapid 79.50 
Duo Six 20,  Rfc ir. latest 78.00 
Agfa Memo F 4.5, $15.90; F 3.5 22.00 
Agfa Speedex, F 4.5, latest 18.50 
De Jur Critic Exp. meter 10.50 
G. E. Exp. meter, latest " 16.90 
Foth Derby II mpageras . F 3.5, $22; F 2.5 26.50 
Latest Tripod : 1.25 
mints ature Speed G raphic, Kodak 4.5 88.00 

31 axa a Aniv Speed Graphic, lat 

« ost mdi. Ektar 4.7. complete, $96.00; 
eiss Tess 5 112.00 

Many = Speed G yhies from $58. re av afiab) 

SV Mod DK. 28.50; Mod AA 06 
Rak “Argus Color Slide Slide projector 8 50 
Kodaslide I, $17.75; Mod 31.50 

Revere 88, F 3.5, $22.90; F 2.5, $33.50; 

F 1.9 ‘ 44.75 
Revere 99, F 2.5, $49.50; F 1.9 77.20 
Kodaskop¢ Mod 33. latest 37.00 
Kodaskope 70A, latest. $50.90; Mod. 70 43.00 
Keystone CC8, $23.70; CC16 23.70 
B&H Companion, F 3.5, $39.75 F S38. « 41.00 
Keystone K&8, F 3.5, $19.80 if 5 . 24.95 
Magazine a xi. 90 Kodak, F 79.00 
Cine Ki nla 20, F 3.5 $22 00: Mod. 25, 

F cece 22-00 
Kans 1k Mod. 60, F 1.9, latest 48.0 
Keystone R & 500W Projector 42.00 
Magazine Cine Kodak, F 1.9, 16 mm 78.00 
Cine Kodak, M« md K, F 1.9 57.00 
Keystone A7 I 7 4 29.50 
Keystone A&2 Pre like new 53.50 

Revere Pro} Mod 80, $48.75; Mod. 85 
De Luxe ° 54.50 
All these cameras are used, but in perfect 
working order If interested send your money 
order and the camera will be shipped by re- 
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5 s 
Fine grain negatives for use in your enlarger 
or contact printer Make sharp, salon prints 


of PRETTY MODELS with your 


own equipment. Negatives are § 
2%4x2%”". SAMPLE SET OF 4 4 ] 
FOR $1 Single Sample, 25c 

FREE 35 mm Art transparency for 


with sample set of four for $1. 


Big Free Negative Offer 
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Take a Tip from Hollywood 


(Continued from page 55) 














carefully, and hold the wall light below 
the key light on her face. Otherwise you 
will lose the desired stereoscopic quality. 
Arrange a soft filler light of 150 watts, 
properly diffused, 3 feet in front of her 
face. 

To develop clearness, form, and flash in 
the eyes, set the key light carefully. By 
directing the narrow beams of a tiny spot, 
set alongside the camera, at the eye you 
will catch an additional flash. 

Direct sunlight on the subject’s face 
can be diminished by holding a “butter- 
fly” or cheesecloth screen above his head 
and “boosting” his face with an artificial 
light. Reflectors of gold and silver leaf 
are now used less frequently by profes- 
sionals than in the past. 

Always protect the lens against stray 
light. When shooting partly into the sun 
or in the presence of artificial lights, 
equip the camera with a mat box or 
shade. Arrange your lights carefully so 
the lens receives only the light from the 
scene photographed. Care here marks 
the difference between good and poor 
definition. 

Diffusion makes for beauty. This effect 
may be achieved through use of diffusion 
discs—clear optical glass marked with 
vertical or concentric lines. These lines 
break up the light and soften the image. 

For a long shot, use only moderate dif- 
fusion. This breaks up the highlights. 
For a closeup change to an extreme dif- 
fusion disc, which not only will break up 
the highlights, but also will give an effect 
similar to portrait retouching by remov- 
ing blemishes. 

Features distorted during the playing 
of an emotional scene may be offset with 
marquisette diffusion. Building up the 
key light provides adequate illumination, 
and the marquisette will soften the ex- 
pressive lines. A few experiments with 
a combination of glass discs and marqui- 
sette diffusion will help you learn to pro- 
duce beautiful effects at will. 

Night scenes, excepting when source 
lights such as windows or fires are in- 
volved, can be filmed easily in sunlight. 
Infrared film makes possible this form of 
mild subterfuge and saves enormously on 
cost, as well as producing effects hitherto 
impossible. How a night scene is shown 
depends upon the desired effect. 

Recently, in preparing to film a shell- 
pocked field following a battle, I ordered 
two acres of wheat stubble painted black. 
Liquid smoke drifted across the scene 
when the cameras began to turn. A 29F 
filter converted the sky into black. Why 
the paint? Wheat photographs white on 
infrared. Why not shoot at night? 
Lighting equipment is very expensive to 
move and operate. 

You also can shoot such a scene with 
panchromatic film. It is necessary to re- 
duce the exposure by two stops and use 
red or green filters. These will give the 
mood of night, although not quite the 
realistic effect of infrared. 

When the sky is extremely blue, use 
panchromatic film with a dark red filter, 


which will turn all blue to black. Scat- 
tered clouds not only will add to the 
beauty of the scene, but are absolutely 
essential. Except in newsreels, you never 
see a bald sky on a theater screen. 

Infrared should not be used to fake 
night scenes during the day if artificial 
lights are to appear in windows. These 
lights are not strong enough to show up 
in an exposure for the sunlight. In such 
a case, the scene must be filmed at night, 
using panchromatic negative material. 

We expect some day to have a panchro- 
matic emulsion of extremely fine grain 
with the sensitivity of the human eye. 
When this arrives, photographers every- 
where will be able to record whatever 
they can see, with no recourse to arti- 
ficial lighting. 

Meanwhile, however, we will continue 
setting up our lights to shoot at f 2 in- 
doors and build up more illumination 
when it is necessary to stop down the lens 
for increased sharpness. 

Scenes often can be improved by light- 
ing to give an illusion of depth. This 
effect is enhanced by illuminating the 
more important objects more brightly and 
subduing the foreground. In fact, the 
light can be centered anywhere but in 
the foreground. 

When the setting is even more impor- 
tant than the actors, it can be lighted 
brightly and the actors can be left with- 
out direct lighting. This gives a silhou- 
ette effect which is very dramatic. 

There are many more of these profes- 
sional movie stunts which you can use in 
your own films. Watch for them on the 
screen when you attend your local the- 
ater, and then duplicate them in taking 
your own pictures.— 


Suspended Tank Agitator 
ANY ideas have been put forth on 
the subject of tank agitators, but 
I believe my advice is as inexpensive, 





simple, and effective as any. It consists 
of a tray to hold —— 
the developing tank, ate 





suspended from the 
ceiling by means of 
four strong cords. 














The accompanying 
sketch shows the 
setup. 


The tray can be a 
cheap cake tin or 
a discarded wire 
basket. A sheet of 
sandpaper is cut to 
fit the inside of this container, to prevent 
the tank from sliding around while agita- 
tion is taking place. Be sure that the 
cords which suspend the tray all are of 
the same length, so the tank will be on 
an even keel. The longer the cords are 
the longer the tray will swing after a 
single push. If you use a tall tank (such 
as is used for sheet film) you can ancho! 
it with stout rubber bands to keep it 
from upsetting. The device has prove! 
itself a real convenience in my darkroom 
—H. R. Rawson, Downer’s Grove, Ill. 
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Improvised agitator 
hangs from ceiling. 
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What the Camera Cluhs Are Doing. 








Salon Exchanges Being Booked 


Since last month several more clubs have 
ritten to notify us regarding print exhibits 
hich they have prepared for exchange. Ac- 
rdingly, their names and addresses are 
iblished herewith. 

The Sheaffer Camera Club has a salon for 
cchange with other clubs after March 1. 
rrespondence should be sent to John E., 
mborn, 2005 Avenue I, Fort Madison, Ia. 
The Springfield Y. M. C. A. Camera Club 
ready to exchange its 1942 traveling salon 
th interested clubs. This show consists of 
) prints, and details concerning it can be 
tained from W. D. Gram, % Y. M .C. A., 
ringfield, O 

Print Director Harvey Falk, of the Man- 
ttan Camera Club, sends word that the 
inhattan 1942 traveling show is ready for 
change. To arrange bookings, address Mr. 
ilk at the Manhattan Camera Club, 
isters Institute, 310 Riverside Drive, New 
rk City. 

The Mohawk Mills Association Camera 
ub started its first show on the road in 
bruary and has a few booking dates left. 
quiries should be sent to Robert Bayes, 18 
enry St., Amsterdam, N.Y 


"s 


Arsen 


Florida Club Progresses Rapidly 


Since its formation last autumn, when 
ne Jacksonville amateurs got together, the 
ival Photo Club has achieved an active 
mbership of 23, with the prospect of gain- 
ng many additional members before the 
nter season ends. Among the features 
inned and executed by the Duval clubbers 


ve been a club exhibit in the windows of 


lowntown Jacksonville store, a print com- 
tition for which the same store has pre- 
nted a cup, and the establishment of club 
idquarters at the Jacksonville Art Center. 
cooperation with Jacksonville dealers, the 
ib is sponsoring a picture contest, to be 
en to residents of Duval County in Florida. 
Print chairmen of other clubs may be in- 
terested in corresponding with the Duval 


group regarding an exchange print collection 
which is in the process of being gathered. 
Write to the secretary: John E. Heide, 1905 
San Marco Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Club Federation Forming in lowa 


Representatives of camera clubs in Boone, 
Des Moines, Davenport, lowa City, Clarinda, 
and Waterloo have drawn up plans for the 
formation of the lowa Federation of Camera 
Clubs. When the constitution and by-laws 
have been ratified by each of the charter- 
member clubs, all clubs in the state will be 
eligible for membership. In addition to co- 
ordinating amateur photographic activity 
throughout Iowa, the federation proposes to 
publish a monthly bulletin, sponsor an an- 
nual state-wide salon, publicize the state by 
means of photography, hold exchange exhib- 
its, and put on a monthly radio program. 
Those interested in the new venture should 
get in touch immediately with elgg tl 
dent H. L. Kooser, Iowa State Colleg 
Ames, Ia. 


Old-Fashioned Greeting Card 
Sent Out by Canadians 


After seeing Warner Bros.’ movie entitled 
Strawberry Blonde, members of the London, 
Ontario, Fotoforum decided to make a 1941 
Christmas greeting card in which the old- 
time atmosphere prevailed. They ransacked 
their homes for suitable apparel and props, 
some of the members putting on grease-paint 
mustaches. The group photo was made in 
the attic of one of the members, a view 
camera and a wide-angle lens being used for 
the purpose. The picture is reproduced here- 
with. Prints were made on a soft grade of 
glossy paper, and were not ferrotyped. They 
were put through a sulfide toning process, 
being purposely only half bleached and then 
underdeveloped to achieve a sort of faded 
sepin appearance. 

Space limitations prevented us from show- 
ing the interesting mount on which this 
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The London, Ontario, " 
thus for its 1941 club Christmas card. 


Fotoforum" posed 


print was fastened. The name of the club 
and an appropriate greeting were printed 
on each mount in ancient “bewhiskered” 
type which a local printer dug up for the 
occasion. The careful attention to details 
which characterized this entire venture 
made the completed cards unusually hu- 
morous and cheerful. 


We Hear... 


c WO NEW clubs have sent word of their 

recent formation. They are Chicago Cam- 
era Associates, Helen Brown, Sec., 1307 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., and Cosmo- 
politan C. C., 296 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
ym Chicago Area Color C. C. took first 
place in the recent Chicago Area Color 
Slide Contest and Salon. More than 700 
slides were entered this year, and it is 

(Continued on page 75) 











ok Print 


Load your camera, and shoot with the same assurance as 


though you were using black and white. For despite the nar- 
rower working latitude of color, the dependable accuracy built 
into your Weston Exposure Meter will enable you to take full 
advantage of this new color opportunity ... assuring you faith- 





ful color prints each and every shot. 


Weston Exposure Meters are sold through leading photo 
dealers everywhere. Literature gladly sent on request. W eston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 644 F relinghuysen Avenue, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
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: MID-WINTER is 
* a 
* ‘ 
i SALE! : 
* * * 
i LEICA Ittb, [1.5 Xenon, Ln . $225.00 > 
* 1KOFLEX 11, [3.5 Tessar, Comp. Rap., * 
i case, In 95.00 in 
AUTO-GRAFLEX, S.B. 4x5, 614” [4.5 a 
* Cooke, exe 67.50 
* BESSA, cpid. r.-f., [3.5 Helomar, |.n 65.00 * 
Ls SUPER IKONTA A'Sp.13.5 Tessar, Comp. : 
Rap., ln ; 89. 
W BEE-BEE 9x12, [4.5 C. Z. Tessar, D. A., * 
*% Comp., Ln. 49.50 * 
*& RECOMAR “33,” 9x12, [4.5 Nenar, D. A., * 
*% Comp., Ln ; 49.50 
*% VOIGT. AVUS, 9x12, [4.5 Skopar, D ‘- P * 
* Comp., v.g 39.50 » 
*% ANNIV. GRAPHIC tala {, f4.5, Mendl . 
Gun, Kalart r.-f., Lt . 144.50 
* * 
* CINE KODAK E, 13.5 >, Case, In 32.50 » 
a LEICA CASE, etmax, |.n., $15.00; Epzoo. 7.50 x 
* KODAKSCOPE °‘8,”" No. 25, Ln 14.50 y 
* KODAKSCOPE ‘‘80,"" case, |.n 55.00 y 
AUTO-GRAFLEX JR., 2',x3',, [4.5 
* Tessar, exc 49.50 * 
* B. & L. eneSeeeeeers, Model B-A, * 
* * 
Mech. Stage, etc., l.n 129.50 de 
. B. & L. SINOCULARS. 10x45, Central v 
Adj., case, v.g 75.00 
® LEICA G, Chrome, f2 Summar, Case, |.n 145.00 * 
° SUPER DOLLINA, Chrome, [2.8 Xenar, : 
Ln 69.50 
* FILMO-MASTER ifémm., pro}., latest, * 
— case, In 125.00 * 
*% KODAK EKTRA, [3.5 Ektar, Ln 225.00 * 
4 Ln.=like new exc.=ercellent v.g.=very good d 
-t ef T 
. —— pnd Ges WRITE Topav! _— vl 
* * 
*% NOW is the time to get that new camera * 
*% ...for little or no cash outlay ... because; * 
*% we are allowing the highest trade-in * 
*% values ever on your old equipment! 4 
* 
FREE!...SEND FOR OUR NEW 7 
3 i, 1942 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. * 
e Our Purchasing Department buys Cameras, ° 
* etc., outright at highest cash prices. ia 
* * 
* e * 
* * 
x gGeo.ievine&sons :« 
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NORTHSUL 


Nn. Y. 
669- J Dumont Ave.- Brooklyn. , 


sitives are made or on - INFLAMMABLE 
SAFETY Stock from your 3 im or Bantam nega- 
tives They have the same fine grain as your nega- 
tives You can project our positive to any size 
35MM (36 exp.) c 
Three rolis 1.25 : Five rolis $2.00 
Bantam Sc per roll “ urne act 
This is ar to view life size pictures, 


° “SEND YOUR FILM TODAY 
— Money Back Guarantee — 
Projection Slide Co., Box 319, General P.O. N.Y. C. 








35 MM. RELOADED CARTRIDGES 
(36 Exposure) 


DUPONT - = eg AGFA 
Superior Plus X Supreme 
Superior 1-2-3 iper XX Ultra Speed 
Positive Panatomic X Infra Red 


Infra-Red I tive I tive 
YOUR CHOICE 3 for $1.00 
Lowest Bulk Film Prices 


Write for Free Emulsion+Speed List 


NATIONAL re COMPANY 
P. O. Box 2533 Dept. Hollywood, Calif 
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Home-Built Editing Cabinet | 


(Continued from page 54) | 





Beneath this glass runway, on the in- 
side of the cabinet back, an electric socket 
is mounted to accommodate a_ 7-watt 
bulb. This, of course, is used to illumi- 
nate the runway from below and make 
it easy to inspect the film. Lined up with 
the runway are the reel rewinders. These 
may be purchased if desired, but this 
adds to the cost which is otherwise neg- 
ligible if home-made reel-holders are 
used. 

The ingenuity of the individual may 
dictate several methods of constructing 
these items. In the case illustrated, two 
pieces of strap brass were used, each bent 
into the shape of the letter “L.” A hole 
drilled in the short part of the bracket al- 
lows it to be screwed to the top of the 
cabinet. Another hole drilled near the 
top of the long section accommodates a 
thin carriage bolt, the head of which is 
sawed off. Two nuts at the threaded end 
fasten it securely to the bracket. If brass 
or iron of the desired size is not available, 
a wooden upright can be used; sections of 
doweling will serve as spindles. The spin- 
dles, whether bolts or dowels are used, 
should point slightly upward so that the 
reels do not have a tendency to slip off, 
and be located sufficiently high above the 
top of the cabinet to provide clearance of 
the reel. To turn the reels, they are 
twirled with a light spinning motion of 
the hands. 

Next, a magnifying glass is mounted 
directly above the runway in order to 
simplify the identification of the various 
frames. Such glasses are obtainable at 
variety and camera stores. If one is not 
sufficiently powerful, two of them can be 
used—their celluloid handles cut off, and 
the rims cemented together with house- 
hold (acetone) cement. 

Here again the builder’s own ingenuity 
will dictate the best method of mounting 
the lenses at the proper height above the 
runway. In the case illustrated, three 
pieces of wire were bent into loops at the 
lower end (to accommodate a screw) and 
into a hook at the top to support the 
lenses. Thus a tripod was formed to hold 
the magnifying glass at the desired height, 
but with sufficient springiness to permit 
removal of the lens for cleaning when 
desired. 

Toward the front of the cabinet, a 
splicer is screwed down directly above 
the shallow drawer already referred to. 
Before mounting the splicer in place, 
however, a hole should be cut beneath it, 
so that film clippings can drop through 
into the drawer. At each side of the 
splicer, receptacles to hold the water and 
cement bottles securely in place should 
be provided. The top of the cabinet is 
now ready to be fixed permanently in 
place. 

The larger drawer, guides for which are 
provided before screwing down the top 
of the cabinet, may have to be cut away 


at the back in order to clear the socket 
and lamp; or it may be built shorter so 
as not to reach as far back as the lamp. 

In any event, the bottom of the drawer 





is drilled to receive a number of short 
pieces of doweling, which are glued into 
these holes. Each dowel is numbered on 
the top, and the various sections of film 
are coiled around the dowels—a note be- 
ing made in a memorandum book as to 
what particular scene or title is coiled 
around which particular dowel. When 
the splicing begins, it is simply a matter 
of consulting the notebook, picking up 
the sequence desired, splicing it into 
place, and rolling the film onto the reel. 

A number of refinements and improve- 
ments can be made in the cabinet as the 
builder’s skill and taste may dictate; but 
even as it stands it is a mighty handy 
gadget that you would never be without 
once you have seen its advantages. It 
may be crude, and it may cost next to 
nothing to make—but it works! After 
all, that’s what counts.—pe 


Inexpensive Spotlight Has 


Focusing Adjustment 

A BED lamp which cost less than a 

dollar, plus a little tinkering in the 
workshop, provided me with a spotlight 
which is one of the most useful gadgets 
a photographer can 
own. Get hold of 
one of these lamps, 
and you can convert 
it easily as follows: 

Remove the front 
and interior assem- 
bly of the lamp first. 
Then locate a con- 
densing lens which 
will fit into the 
front of the empty housing. I got mine 
from an old magic lantern I picked up 
in a junk shop for two dollars. In at- 
taching the condensing lens to the lamp 
housing, you can make a neat mount with 
nuts and bolts, if you wish, but I found 
it more practical to tape the front on the 
lamp to make bulb changes easier. 

The focusing arrangement consists of 
a piece of pipe sticking out the rear of 
the lamp shell with a rod inside which 
is held where desired by a set-screw. 
Inside the lamp, on the end of the rod 
mentioned, is an auto lamp socket as- 
sembly bought at an accessory store for 
a few cents. In use, a bulb is placed in 
the socket, the bulb being moved back 
and forth by means of the rod. When 
the right focus has been obtained, the 
rod is fastened in position by means of 
the set-screw. 

I obtained best results with a 110-volt, 
100-watt projection bulb having a bayo- 
net base. The 6-volt, 50-candlepower 
auto bulbs will work in this fixture, too, 
either with the aid of a toy transformer 
or with current being supplied from a 
6-volt storage battery. In case you have 
no luck in finding a big condensing lens, 
the one which came with the bed lamp 
in the first place will work fairly well. 
It will cast a soft-edged spot instead of 
the sharp spot cast by the lens I used. — 
Donald Sternbergh, York, Pa. 
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Focusing spotlight. 
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1941 Christmas Card Contest 
Winners Are Announced 


NCE again thousands of Christmas 
O cards from friendly readers have 
poured into the offices of PopuLaR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Many of those who sent cards 
last year honored us again, and there 
were hundreds of new names among 
those submitting. There were several 
hundred more cards this year, and qual- 
ity, as a whole, was better. 

Here are the ten winners who will re- 
ceive $5.00 checks for their cards from 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

E. R. Archibald, Columbus, Ohio. 

Walter C. Frye, Plainview, Texas. 

Americo Grasso, Chicago, IIl. 

Edward P. Holland, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leroy Ullstrup, Marshfield, Ore. 

John F. Lewis, San Antonio, Texas. 

Herbert Nott, Toronto, Ont. 

Richard A. Scott, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Phil Stern, Hollywood, Calif. 

Arthur A. Stoviak, Granite City, Ill. 

There were many new and different 
ideas in this year’s cards. The war pro- 
vided a new theme, and patriotic greet- 
ings and “V for Victory” symbols were 
more numerous than ever before. Meth- 
ods of presentation varied from good, 
straight photographs to elaborate com- 
binations of pasteups, art work, and neg- 
ative retouching. 

The prize-winning cards will be kept 
on file for use in illustrating Christmas 
card articles in future issues of PopuLAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, so that all readers can get 
tips from them for making up their own 
photographic greetings.— 





Camera Clubs 


(Continued from page 73) 








planned to make the event national in scope 
next year. 

Pictures taken by various club members 
during field trips and studio nights held last 
year were used in making an interesting 
Christmas card sent out by the Sycamore 
C. C. (Cortland, Ill.). . .. A series of mov- 
ies showing parades and drum majorettes 
was filmed by an amateur and shown at a 
recent meeting of the Philadelphia Cinema 
Club. . . . Walter Bowan is the new secre- 
tary of Decatur C. C., and can be reached at 
2070 N. Church St., Decatur, Ill. And Mrs. 
Haywood Hughes, 1364 Lafayette St., Den- 
ver, Colo., recently was elected secretary of 
the Denver Photographic Society. : 

Evening Session C. C., an organization 
whose members are students at the City 
College of New York, is sponsoring a salon 
open to students of Queens, Brooklyn, Hun- 


ter, and City colleges in New York. Secre- 
tary of the club is Frieda Kolodny, 37th 


St. and Convent Ave., New York City. ... 
San Antonio (Tex.) Pictorial C. C. members 
recently voted to cancel the club’s seventh 
international salon. 

Miniature C. C. of Detroit (Mich.) has 
changed its name, and henceforth will be 
known as the Photographic Guild of Detroit. 
Under the new banner the same active bunch 
of members is continuing to gain fame and 
honors. And now they’re putting out a club 
paper called the “‘Bulletin,” which is one of 
the nicest-looking we've seen for quite a 
while. Commendable editorial jobs also are 
being done on the “Focus,” issued by To- 
ronto (Ont.) C. C., and “The Bellows,” 
organ of the Foothills C. C. (Pasadena, 
Calif.). Incidentally, the latest crop of let- 
ters and bulletins. from clubs all over the 
continent contains many references to the 
collection of film spools, cartridges, contain- 
ers, and filmpack holders. This metal-saving 
plan was mentioned in Pop PHoTo only a 
month ago, you'll recall—and it’s encourag- 
ing to see how quickly and sincerely the na- 
tion’s amateurs have taken up the project. 
It’s one very definite thing we can all do 
to “KEEP 'EM FLYING !"’"—fpe 
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But, for sure-fire results in 
taking flash pictures, make 
sure it’s the Chardelle 


Chardelle Meteor - Flash 
"Model One" 


With synchronizer, tip 
“A”, torch, batteries, 14- 
inch cable, 54-inch re- 
flector, Flash Calculator 
and _ instructions 
$10.75, includes Excise 
Tax. 


FREE! 


Chardelle Flash Calcuiator, 
with all factors including Wes- 
ton Speeds . . . FREE with 
every Chardelle Meteor-Flash. 
When bought separately, 55c. 


At your dealer's, or order 
direct. When ordering, spe- 
cify model of camera and 
shutter. 
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Baby Log 


FOTOFOLIO 






Now proud parents can keep baby’s 
record ... snapshots, too, in one 
compact book. No mounting... 
strong, transparent pockets for 72 
prints...space for 48 more. 
Padded covers in delicate pink or 
baby blue are of washable moire 
finish fabric. Pages gilt edged, 
covers gold embossed. $2.95 at lead- 
ing stores. Write for free booklet. 





ET Cosme hits 






Silver-Point Contact Synchronizer 


It’s hard to be modest about a synchronizer like 
the Meteor-Flash. During the past year, we’ve 
sold so many of them, and received so many fine 
pictures testifying to the superiority of this in- 
strument that you can’t very well blame us if we 
insist that Meteor-Flash is just about the best at 
its price, and even many dollars more. If you 
own a Compound, Compur, Eastman, Wollensak, 
Ilex, Argus or almost any camera with a focal 
plane shutter, why don’t you put it next to 
Meteor-Flash? 
shutter speeds is assured. Retracting plunger per- 
mits changing of shutter at will and prevents 


Perfect synchronization at top 


bulbs being fired accidentally. Exclusive “spider 
web” socket provides easy changing of bulbs. 
Adjustable, Aplanatic, polished chrome reflector 
gives even and efficient illumination. Throw new 
light on your photographic fun — get yourself a 
Chardelle Meteor-Flash. Only $14.95 complete, 
including Excise Tax. 


Smerican elex Company, Inc. 


155 East 44th St., New York City 
Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 
2707 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, California 


crow 
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E. E. Miles Co., Box 21, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
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COLOR 
STOCK 


By laying in the heaviest stock of Color ma- 
terials we have ever carried, we are protecting 
your interests as well as our own. Fotoshop will 
continue to function as “the Nation’s Color Head- 











quarters” throughout these uncertain times. 
e For the present..... 


HERE ARE SOME EXCELLENT VALUES 


5x7" NATIONAL Cameras. Completely factory re- 
conditioned, equal to new in every sense of per- 


err +++++ $475.00 
5x7” DEVIN Camera. Graflex type, current model. 

Se ON PR 0.06 bc 0:00 bcd ctesssesesewes 675.00 
5x7" DEVIN Precision Type. Current model. Old 

Se FG BOE CRs ce weccccscrccvvescoeve +++ 725.00 
5x7" NATIONAL, Current model. Less lens....... 695.00 
12” Meyer Aristostigmat F:6.3, Comp........+++ 185.00 
12° Apo-Tessar, Hex. ..ccccccccccccccccccccs 195.00 
12° Apo-Artar, Comp... ..cccecccccccccccccs 195.00 
1a” Ape-Metad, GE. o cciceccccescscvsccecess 185.00 
314x414 NATIONAL Daylight, new guarantee... 535.00 
6 '4x9cm. DEVIN. F:4.5. Dogmar, Comp ......+- 295.00 
6 Vex9cm. DEVIN. F:9. Artar, Comp .......-eees 295.00 
2 4x3 Yy NATIONAL. F:4:5. fenton, Comp..... 158.00 
Marshall Densitometers. .......++. eeccccee «+. 44.00 
Conn Mali Rats cc ccccocesecoes covcesoccce Ge 
Orthotone Trial Kit..........-eee6. coccececece 5.75 
National Photocolor Carbro Kit..... ecccccccece 7.95 


a 
BRUSH UP ON COLOR — Read 


“How to Make Good Prints from Koda- 


chrome”... .....e-seecsees ieeteneea errr. 
Curtis Color Handbook.......-..--- veaves oosGOe 
Marshall Densitometer Handbook............ 25c¢ 
—_—_—_—, __C rs 25c 
Condax Dytrol System. bcs Sis arash aseo oral Gia eae amare 25c¢ 

a CD PIO s oo c.5s.cs0cvoncecenes 25¢ 
National-Tricolor Pigment Printing.......... 10c 


Fotoshop Handbook of Color Photog- 
raphy, Color illustrated, full of data, 
priced $1.00, free with $10.00 purchases. 


Wrile for Free Fall & Winter Bulletin including 
full listing of color materials al new nel prices. 


“The Nation's Color Headquarters” 


FOTOSHOP, INC. 


Dept. PD 
18 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








END for our com- 
plete Catalog 
describing these up- 
to-the- minute Spot- 
lite and Floodlamps 


with built-in switch. 





GOLD SHIELD PRODUCTS, Dept. P.F.3 
350 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 











s mm. ROLLS DEVELOPED 


AND 36 PRINTS 3” x 4” J O* 
36 engucure rolls: wt Rolee. 
etc. (except ‘‘Merc = 


10) and beautifully enlarged to 3” tA 4”, 









is cupesure ¢~e ose 


reload 20c. ilms permanently protected by revolu- 
tionary CRYOLYTE ny Fast Service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Free mailing bag, sample print. Write: 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 
35mm. Candid Camera Specialists 
631 Brown St., Rochester, N. Y. 








jLeica, Contax, Argus, Kodak Ektra and Perfex Owners! | 
Mail this coue | » paAUL SHULL, 


pon for free, | 240 S. Union Ave., 


Dept. nies 
ittustrated 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
] Folder 
» Please send i ation on SPEED-O- 
|~-@B | COPY for use wif | 
| - >) Z § Type of Camera Used: | 
| ive J NA@MC@ ohrescersresrece eeeeeeresees | 
A> —=\ ,o —SSANre rer rere re et te 
me. » | 
: City “End State... cc ccccccccccscces 
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Notes on the Salon Sebtion 


PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


This fine picture was taken by Ulric E. 
Meisel while on a special assignment for 
Flying and Popular Aviation magazine. - 
used a 24% x 2% Automatic Rolleiflex and 7. 
cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. In order to bring 
the light level inetde the tower up to that 
prevailing outside, the exposure was made 
by synchronized flash at 1/50 apeend with 
the lens stopped down to f 22. One Wabash 
Press 25 lamp was used on the camera. The 
shot was made on Agfa Superpan Supreme 
film. 

The picture was taken just a few weeks 
before the outbreak of war, and all photo- 
graphs were being rigidly supervised. The 
models in this picture were carefully placed 
to cover secret naval equipment. 


PAGE 39—POWDER PUFF 


Walter Bird, London photographer, took this 
unusually attractive picture in his studio. 
It is striking for its simple yet effective com- 
position, and shows his skill in lighting. 
Using two strong backlights, he has outlined 
the figure against the black background, and 
placed emphasis on the model’s costume to 
provide tonal contrast. 


PAGE 40—NAVY 


Both of the pictures by John R. Whiting, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., were prize-win- 
ners in the 1941 PoPpULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Pic- 
ture Contest. They were taken aboard the 
Naval Reserve training ship U. S. S. Sylph. 
Whiting used a 24%x2% Automatic Rollei- 
flex, 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens fitted with 
a yellow filter, and Eastman Plus-X film. 
The upper photograph showing a midship- 
man using a sextant, was taken at 1/100 
second, f 11. The lower picture, made from 
the top of the Sylph’s mast, shows “man 
overboard” drill and was taken at 1/250 
second at f 8. 


PAGE 41I—CHUTISTS 


The picture by Robert H. Hess, staff photog- 
rapher for the Philadelphia Inquirer, was 
taken at the army’s list Parachute Train- 
ing Unit, Hightstown, N. J. He used a 4x5 
Speed Graphic and 5” Kodak Ektar f 4.7 
lens fitted with a Wratten A (red) filter 
The exposure was 1/100 second at f 16 on 
Agfa Superpan Press film. The picture was 
a winner in the 1941 Pop PHoro Contest. 

Also a 1941 Contest winner, the photo by 
Joseph G. Danley, Trenton, N. J., was taken 
during parachute tests at Mercer Airport in 
West Trenton. He used a 2%4x2% Rollei- 
cord and 7.5 em Zeiss Triotar f 3.5 lens. 
With a red filter to darken the sky, the ex- 
posure was 1/300 second at f 8 on Eastman 
Super-XX film. 


PAGE 42—FOUL WEATHER 


John Muller, New York City, took this pic- 
ture at the Fulton Fish Market in New York 
City during a snow storm. He used a 9x12 
cm Model B Zeiss Ideal camera and 6” Zeiss 
Tessar f 4.5 lens. With the camera on a 
tripod, ituiler set up to take several pic- 
tures, but was able to get just this one be- 
fore an inquisitive crowd gathered. The ex- 
posure was 1/10 second at f 11 on Defender 
X-F film. 


PAGE 43—GULLS 


The photo by Glen Katzenberger, Bremer- 
ton, Wash., was taken aboard the Victoria- 
Port Angeles ferry. He used a 24 4Ax3% 
Miniature Speed Graphic and 4% "Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.5 lens. After noticing thet gulls 
were alighting on the davit, he got out his 
camera and orange filter and waited for a 
good shot, with this result. The exposure 
was 1/800 second at f 3.5 on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. The picture was a prize-winner 
in the 1941 PoPpULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Contest. 
This photo by Dr. Max J. Futterman, New 
York City, another winner in the 1941 Pop 
PHoTO Contest, was taken at Perce, Gaspe 
Peninsula, with a 24x2% Super Ikonta B 
and a 8 em Zeiss Tessar lens fitted with a 
yellow-green filter. The exposure was 1/100 
second at f 5.6 on Eastman Panatomic-X. 


PAGES 44-45—SKIERS 


Four photographers chose the same picture 
subject and made entirely different yet 
equally fine photographs. 

Ski Silhouette, by H. Valdemar Lidell, 
Portland, Ore., was taken with a 2%4x2% 
Automatic Rolleiflex, 7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar 
f 3.5 lens, and red filter. The exposure was 


1/50 second at f 4 on Agfa Superpan Su- 
preme. 

Sun Valley Vista, by Lawrence G. Rauch, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was made with a 3% x4¥ 
Zeiss Ikon and 5%” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. 
A medium yellow filter was used, and the 
exposure was 1/50 second at f 16 on East- 
man Super Sensitive Pan film. 

The two photographs by Ray Atkeson, 
Portland, Ore., were taken at Mt. Hood. He 
used a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 54” Zeiss 
Tessar lens fitted with a mediums yellow 
filter. Exposure for Downhill Glide was 
1/680 second at f 11 on Eastman Super-XX 
film, and for Herringbone, 1/100 second at 

22 on Agfa Superpan Press. 

The Expert, by Fritz Henle, New York 
City, was taken with a 2%4x2% Rolleiflex 
and 6 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. He used 
a light yellow filter, and the exposure was 
1/100 second at f 16 on Agfa Superpan Su- 
preme film. 


PAGE 46—CATS 


Joe Hrivnak, Mansfield, Ohio, took this pho- 
tograph with a 24%x2%4 Rolleicord and 7.5 
em Zeiss Triotar f 4.5 lens. The exposure 
was 1/50 second at f 8 on Gevaert Super- 
chrome film. The picture was a prize-win- 
ner in the 1941 PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Pic- 
ture Contest. 

The photo by Russell Spingola, Oakland, 
Calif., a winner in the 1940 Pop PHoTo Con- 
test, was taken with a 154x2%4 Super Iko- 
mat A and 7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. 
The exposure was 1/100 second at f 4.5 on 
Agfa Superpan Supreme. 


PAGE 47—SUDS 


The photograph by Wesley Reid, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., prize-winner in the 1941 Pop 
PHoTO Picture Contest, was made with a 
2%x3% Voigtlander camera and f 3.5 lens 
Exposure was by synchronized flash, 1/200 
second at 22, using one Wabash Press 25 
lamp in Kalart Speed Flash, on Eastman 
Plus-X film. 

Another 1941 Contest winner, the photo 
by Ulric E. Meisel, Dallas, Texas, was taken 
with a Rolleiflex camera and light green 
filter. The exposure was 1/100 second at 
f 11 on Agfa Superpan Supreme. 


PAGE 48—SHOES 


Marion Hansche, R: Ac ine, Wis., took this pic- 
ture with a 24x2% Automatic Rolleiflex 
and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens on Agfa 
Superpan Press. One spotlight and a fill-in 
flood were used to light the subject. This 
is another prize-winner in the 1941 Pop 
PHOTO Picture Contest. 

The picture by Ernst Heiniger was taken 
in Switzerland with a Plaubel Makina and 
f 2.9 Anticomar lens. 


PAGE 49—FACES 


Will Strosahl took this photograph with a 
3%x4% Graflex Model D and 6” Zeiss Tes- 
sar f 3.5 lens on Eastman Panatomic-X 
film. The exposure was 1/100 second at f 
11 

The picture by Charles Jones, a winner in 
the 1941 Pop PHoTo Contest, was taken with 
a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 6” Zeiss Tessar f 
4.5 lens. The bowl was lighted with one 
No. 2 Photoflood in a deep reflector. The 
exposure was 1/5 second at f 22 on De- 
fender X-F Ortho. 


PAGE 50—TABLETOP 


F. D. Baldinger built this clever tabletop, 
using a small porcelain figure, juniper 
branches, and pieces of cement. He photo- 
graphed it with a 3%4x4% Graflex and 6%” 
3ausch & Lomb Tessar f 4.5 lens on De- 
fender X-F Pan. A bare 100-watt lamp, 
small spotlight, and front fill-in were ar- 
ranged as shown in the diagram. The ex- 
posure was 2 seconds at f 32. 





THE MARCH COVER 


The illustration for this month's cover was re- 
produced from a 5x7 Kodachrome transparency 
made by Paul Garrison, professional photog- 
rapher, New York City. He used an | ma a 
all-metal view camera and 14” Zeiss Apotessar 
#9 lens. The subject was lighted with two 500- 
watt spots, the side light covered with a piece 
of orange gelatin. 

Exposure was 2 seconds at f II on Type B 
Kodachrome sheet film. The model is Miss 
Deane Fureau. 
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Traveling Exhibit. Plan to see these pic- 


tures when they are displayed near your —w The New, Universal Tripod 
home on their annual tour. For the next se \ F 
few months the salon has been scheduled |. re Head For All Cameras! 
for the following places and dates: jn 

Binghamton. N. Y., Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Inc., Apr. 1-15 

Bridgeport, Conn., Howland Dry Goods 
Co., Feb. 18-Mar. 4. 

Buffalo, N. Y., J. N. Adam & Co., Jan. 
29-Feb. 12. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Public Library, Jan. 
29-Feb. 12. 

Denver, Colo., Public Library, Jan. 29- 
Feb. 12. 

Hartford, Conn., Brown Thomson, Inc., 
March 11-25. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Civic Art Institute, 
March 11-25. 

Louisville, Ky., Free Public Library, April 
22-May 6. 

Miami, Fla., Public Library, Feb. 18- 
Mar. 4. 

New York, N. Y., Miniature Camera Club 
of New York, April 1-15. 

Pensacola, Fla., Pensacola Art Center— 
WPA, April 1-15. 

Philadelphia, Pa., The Franklin Institute, 
April 22-May 6. 

Portland, Ore., Meier & Frank Co., April 
1-15. 

Rochester, N. Y., Public Library, Feb. 


Popular Photography's 
Third Exhibit on Tour 


N outstanding collection of 100 prints 
from among prize-winners in the 1941 
PopuLar PuorocrapHy Picture Contest has 
been chosen to make up the Third Annual 






=> NC HANDLES TO GET INTO YOUR WAY 


18-Mar. 4. You won’t know what tripod efficiency is until 
Rockford, Ill., Rockford Art Association 

April 1-15 ° ; you’ve attached both the ’pod and your camera 
Rock Island, Ill., Rock Island Public . 

Library, April 22-May 6. to the GEARMASTER. Here is a head that’s so 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Salt Lake Camera ° ° > 

Club, Feb. 18-Mar. 4. revolutionary, yet so simple that you’ll wonder 
Seattle, Wash., Seattle Photographic : 

Society, April 22-May 6. why nobody ever thought of it before. 


Spokane, Wash., Spokane Dry Goods Co., 


_ St. Joseph, Mo., Public Library, Mar. m> ROCK-STEADY MOVIE PANORAMAS 


11-25. 
St hae, Te, Pemews-Rerr Oo, Jan, It operates entirely by precision-gears. No handle to push you in the 
"Syracuse, N. Y., Public Library, Mar. face or to tangle your arms. No fighting with your camera when you 
jpreledo, ©., Public Library, Jan. 29-Feb. need fast action. No slipping around at crucial moments. GEARMASTER 
iow aghington, D. C., Smithsonian Institu- has just two controls: one for tilting, the other for panning. Complete 
Wichita, Kans. Wichita Art Association, circular panoramas may be made by simply turning the panning handles. 
, Movie-makers may tilt and pan at the same time . . . while “still” 
Second Exhibit Still Going cameras may be more readily positioned. Heavily chrome plated, care- 
HE Second Poputar PHOTOGRAPHY fully engineered and constructed. Fits all tripods with head base up to 
Traveling Salon, with pictures from 3,” in diameter. Unconditionally guaranteed against defects in work- 


the 1940 contest, is still being shown 
throughout the country. It is scheduled 


for the following places and dates during | gg EVERY TRIPOD ADJUSTMENT EASILY AND QUICKLY MADE 


the next few months: 


Allentown, Pa., Camera Club of the Le- istri 
nigh Valley, Bebe $8 hee 9 Manvfactured and Distributed by 


Atlantic City, N. J., Free Public Library, l, ° Zs. ( E. GF; 
Feb. 3-16. j 
3remerton, Wash., Olympic Camera Club, o aw company, J d ° 


manship and materials for 5 years. $17.50, including Excise Tax. 














= no mages ‘ . Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 
rockton, Mass., Brockton Daily Enter- H i 
Me nig W 4 ockto rily nter _770 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
a ig 2 _ nee Ia., Cedar Rapids Camera = — 

: e 

Culver, inde Culver Military Academy, LEARN FROM HIS NEW SERIES STARTS 

Apr. 25-May 15. VICTOR KEPPLER IN THE APRIL ISSUE 

Pe ee Tex., Dallas Camera Club, Apr. 








: Dunkirk, . Y., Lake Shore Camera Club, 
Mar. 10-24, 
Jackson, Mich., Jackson Camera Ciub, 
‘eb. 9-22. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Kalamazoo Camera 





35 MM FILM 3s NUACE 


Slub, Feb. 20-Mar. 5. 
Kent, Ohio, Kent State University, Mar. developed 

20-Apr. 2. MOUNTING CORNERS 
Lansdale, Pa., North Penn Photographic Any 36 exposure roll of film “G yu 

Society, March 31-April 15. , fine grain processed and each et Double Value! 
Lansing, Mich., Lansing Camera Club, | good negative enlarged to ap- Mount your pictures with 


NuAce, insert the negatives 
behind the pictures. It saves 


‘ . proximately 3” x 4” on single 
Feb. 28-Mar. 4. wit glossy paper for only 1.00 
indexing and filing, 


Minot, N. D., Minot Camera Club, Mar. XPOSURE ROLLS developed and enlarged 
9-24. to twice original negative size for 








ae : i . only... / Cc Regular, J und Se 
wet Conc ord, Ohio, Muskingum College, Rush your films today. Ask for FREE Booklet a ce men” wane saa 
ipr. 8-20. when you order. ; 7 es oe ’ 
Newark, N. J., Vailsburgh Camera Club, ESS : na Phd = aig Ivory 
an See bh y PATENTED an ulver. Also in a crystal- 
R B N. J o — ' clear Transparent style (med- 
taritan Bay, N. J., area, seven libraries, ium). Get NuAce at your dealers or send 10c 


eb. 20-May 5. 
West Point, \N. Y., Cadet Camera Club, | Box 485 MADISON SQUARE P.0. NEW YORK, NY 
\pr. 26-May 11. 


(Canada 15c) for a package and samples. 
14 Gould St., ACE ART CO., Reading, Mass. 
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FOR EFFICIENCY AND 
QUALITY PRODUCTION 


OMEGA 


All models have— 

% Dustless film carrier 

% Double Condensers 

% Scientifically cooled lamphouse 

% Optically correct lighting 

% Steel-girder supports—for rigidity 
Super models have— 

% Negative focusing 

% Distortion correction 


Six Omega models handle film sizes from 35 mm. to 
4” x 5". Guarantee registry card assures Simmon 
service. Super Omegas are patented 
2222185 and No. 2239760. Made in U. 
for catalog. 


SIMMON BROS., INC. 
Dept. B, 37-06 36th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


under No. 
S. A. Write 


OMEGA ENLARGERS | 





35 MM BULK FILM 


PLUS X—SUPER X—SUPERIOR +1, 
25 Ft., $1.00—100 Ft., $3.5 3 Cartridges y on: 25 
ge ag XX—PANATOMIC X—SUPREME— INFRA RED 
25 $1.25—100 Ft $5.00—Cartridges, SOc Each 
Prices subject to change withor 
Kodachrome Art Slides Live 
Electrix Viewers, $1.50 
Postpaid U. 8S.—C.O.D wders filled—Informatior on 
re >que st 
Save Money Film 
7424 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood. 


Dept. 8B, California 











ANY 35MM, ROLL—36 exposures aevelopes 
and prir .00. 18 
EXPOSL RE 
CANDID ROLI i¢ sures 


ited to size 314x412—$1 
ROLL- SOc. No, 127 


“BETTER PICTURES” $ 0 


SPLIT 
developed 


geveln only 50c * 
Films fine” grain’ developed, enlarged, to 

give contact quality. Prompt Service. $end 

roll and money toda 


ALL REPRINTS 3c EACH 
VAPORATED—i0c Additional Per Roll 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Ave., Dept. P, Chicago, III. 
Send Sc stamps or coin to cover mailing charges. 


and printed to 


PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for pPoltitable business or 
fascinating hobby, at home under 
iidance ed qualified instructors. No previ 
8 per» t necessary mon « 

4 earn 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1315 Michigan Avenue Dept. 2263 
Send booklet Opportunities t@ Medern | r 
and requirements. 


lress 
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X-ray Goes Pictorial 


(Continued from page 33) 








and a lead cone from tube to negative. 

The rays we use are the longest ones 
of the X-ray spectrum. Their strength 
depends upon the machine voltage. For 
photographing flowers, we need only very 
weak rays. The best setting is about 
30,000 volts, which will just make the im- 
pression that is required. This voltage is 
less than that used to make X-rays of the 
hands. 

The new, non-screen type of X-ray film 
is desirable for this purpose. Although it 
is slower to develop than the older film, it 
is more sensitive and finer grained. It is 
developed in a specified solution and fixed 
in regular hypo. Prints are made by con- 
tact in the usual manner, but much con- 
trol is required to maintain the fragile 
detail in flower pictures. 

It is best to place the flower directly 
on the X-ray film in its black paper en- 
velope. The envelope, in turn, is placed 
upon a sheet of lead, heavy lead foil, or 
lead rubber. The X-ray is a shadow- 
graph—with penetration. When the sub- 
ject is moved from the film, the shadow is 
distorted. A separation in excess of five 
inches will cause loss of detail. 

The X-ray throws its shadows in pro- 
portion to the specific gravity of the sub- 
ject. A dried-out plant loses its density, 
for example, in direct ratio to the mois- 
ture it has lost. It is for this reason that 
bulb plants produce extremely satisfac- 
tory X-ray photographs. They have 
heavier petals and fleshier leaves with a 
high moisture content. Because of the 
moisture, which holds back the rays, it 
is much easier to get the desirable con- 
trast into X-ray pictures of these flowers. 

Exposure time varies with the density 
of the subject and the distance of the 
X-ray tube from subject and negative. 
It is based on the inverse square law, 
which is applied just as it is in ordinary 
photography. Using the lowest possible 
output of the machine, approximately 
30,000 volts at 10 milliamperes, my expo- 
sures range up to 3 minutes in length. 
I keep the distance between tube and 
subject as great as possible to minimize 
distortion. 

The procedure varies for each subject. 
A calla lily must be exposed differently 
from columbine. Arriving at the proper 
exposure for each flower you X-ray is 
entirely experimental. No definite data 
will produce identical results with the 
same kind of flower the next time you 
decide to photograph one. Contrasts will 
vary with voltage and other factors. 

Aside from the technical challenges in 
X-raying flowers, there are botanical 
ones too. The photographer who wants 
to catch the delicately beautiful traceries 
that can be recorded only by X-ray must 
know flowers and their habits. Some last 
a long time after they are cut. Others 
wilt very quickly, and work must be done 
with dispatch to make even two expo- 
sures before they* have lost their life. 
Some bloom for only an hour or two 
before they die. 


I remember very well, for instance, the 


breathless work one night when a patient 
brought me a rare philodendron in bloom. 
I knew its flower would last only two 
hours or so. I had to expose it to the 
X-rays quickly and make several shots 
to be sure of getting a good photograph. 
Another patient brought me a copa di 
vino one evening at the hospital and I 
had to photograph it immediately. Tired 
as I was at the end of a busy day, I knew 
I had to set to work swiftly to take ad- 
vantage of that rare opportunity. 

The lotus is a particularly beautiful 
flower, but there is a little trick in X-ray- 
ing it. To get the full radial design which 
is so effective in a composition, it is nec- 
essary to cut off its stem right at the 
base of the flower and set it flat on the 
film. That trick is workable only when 
the flower is completely open. It is never 
at its widest after noon, and there are few 
times when it doesn’t show signs of 
movement. One needs very still subjects 
for X-ray photography because of the 
long exposures required. 

Columbine is so delicate that you 
would expect to have little to show for 
an X-ray photograph of it. Its very deli- 
cacy, however, makes it an admirable 
subject. It is. especially suitable for 
friezes, screens and other things in which 
design is of major importance. 

The flower world in general offers the 
X-ray photographer a full course in de- 
sign and composition. The design is in- 
herent in the subjects, but the problem of 
composition, especially when more than 
one flower is included in the picture, is 
one of individual ingenuity. Leaves and 
stems sometimes get in the way, but 
they can be handled in harmonious fash- 
ion. 

There are probably commercial possi- 
bilities for good work of this sort. The 
textile field is always alert for new pat- 
terns and designs. I can think of no more 
suitable material for this purpose than 
X-rays of flowers. Although they are 








— and every time he gets ready to 
take the picture | turn around— 
makes him mad as the devil.” 
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monochrome prints, their lines, tones, 
highlights, and shadows combine to make 
what I can visualize as very chic prints | >= — 
for Milady’s dress. 
My own experience with flower X-rays 
began when a fellow doctor showed an 
ont X-ray of an amaryllis. My interest was 
? intrigued and I began the experiments 
ov ; that have confirmed my belief that X-ray- IMMEDIATE 
the ing flowers is the best hobby an X-ray DELIVERY 
aie operator can have. It is also, I believe, 
ph a splendid outlet for the painter who can- 
di not paint, the etcher who cannot etch, the 
aI sculptor who cannot sculp. I suspect 
od there are practical applications, too, for M § 
se those who have the time and energy to THIS AN- IZED, 
a carry the hobby beyond the point of 
malig pictures: ALL-PURPOSE SPOTLIGHT 
ful Of course it takes time to learn the 
ay- right technique. My first subject, a calla Vie Dn 
‘ lily, did not turn out very well. I knew SARE sefes 
m4 too little about photographic composition. mAs HOTOSPO 
the I sought advice and help, and got them Designed To Make Your Pictures Better 
no both from Will Connell, the photographic 
1 satirist who also knows beauty when he S. . 
wa sees it. He showed me how to make a Jacob Deschin, A.R.P.S., says 
a composition of that calla lily, and when I “PROFESSIONAL POWER AND FLEXIBILITY, . 
of had tried again the resulting picture was COMBINED WITH LOW COST .. .” 2 
sedis pe recto oo chan ae as one New York Times, Sunday, Jan. 11, 1942 j 
: of its hundr st prints of the year. 
the Following the principles of my study 1 2 OUTSTANDING Only 
with Connell, I had the satisfaction of 
yt selling a calla lily X-ray to the Los An- Beree 300. 500 oo :, F h 6" F L 
. les Museum. The London Illustrated © BUMS IVY, JUU, OF /oU wall or Kodachrome lamp T 
eli- 9 e Focuses from 1’ spot to 6’ flood at 5’ distance W it resne ens 
ible New A — eee ~ pA eer — e Focuses to give soft or sharp shadows at will ; . “i . 
for prints, alter Connell submitte : — ¢ Strong welded steel body, completely ventilated Takes 300-500-750 Watt Lamps 
Lich there for me. Some of my tulips were | J . Swivels in any direction on spring tension pivots P 
hung in the Pageant of Photography at Front hinged for wide flooding or relamping f Black and white Movies 
the Golden Gate Exposition. Cool Bakelite focusing and tilting handles r Kodachrome Spot-F lash 
ae. I feel good about these little successes e Yoke fits table base, tripod, or light stand 
in because I think they are good propaganda | § °¢ 10’ approved quality asbestos cord and switch ) 
f for flower X-rays. I should like to see | J * 500 watt, 50 hour life projection lamp only $1.98 
: o more people making pictures of this sort e Folding adjustable stand extends to 6’ 10’’—$2.95 » 
aan : i cite ‘ e Valuable, inexpensive accessories include diffuser, 
», is In Saered of the complex equipment re- framing masks, experimental color filter kit * UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED + 
pane quired, it makes a fine hobby. The chal- | — .’ siden ini abide ih atietreieiae tal ceed 
but lenge to ingenuity and the heapan yf ncn aie FREE " 4 To: DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. _ Dept. P-3 
ie. are equal to those obtained in any branch | FOLDER 254 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
of pictorial photography.—_ @ § Please send me the following items. If not satisfied I may return 
: fea eee : same within 5 days and you will refund my money. 
il | Tustrates how | Os tevnasavictheewees Fresnel Photospot(s) at $12.95 
dat- Use of Sheet Film epson t Send Ee .. 500 watt lamp(s) at $1.98 
:ore in Twin-Lens Reflex * Describes ry ()Prepay shipment, I enclose check or money order for total 
han WNERS of most twin-lens reflex 54 operation, § $.. . 
_ o a i oO” features, ac- Ship parcel post C.O.D., adding e and M.O. fee. 
= O cameras will find that they can use | | ———: -@ re ee = 
—— sheet film in them with no trouble. I B NAME........ccccccccccccceg MWeccccccccccsecceseecece 
have been doing this with my Rolleicord A . . Dept. P-3 Date 
for some time now, and I find it a real Display Stage Lighting Co. 1 GTOSS. . cee ee errr ere c eee tiger erereeerereserereseserees 
advantage when I don’t want to wait for West 47th St. New York. N. Y ee | Oe ne eee eee 
a whole roll of film to become used up. 254 es , NeW TOM, N. 1. | 0) Check here if ydjWwant the free Photospot folder. 
Geta peckaee of x34 set in, | Fo ——eeern seaneeReassoseescs 
take it into the darkroom with your cam- ee . oe = 
“a open the latter, and moh will find REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR 
that a sheet of the film fits in the place HII I III II IIIS IIISISSSSSISISISSSISISISSSSSISISSISSSSISSISSSSSSIIAL 
ordinarily occupied by rollfilm at the ‘ 
4 back of the camera. Put a sheet of black M.M. FILM ULTRA FINE | Lh 7 TUES FOR PRINTS, REELS, 
iv. paper (such as that used to separate the Sob NEGATIVES, SLIDES 
yy films in their package) between the film Make just No more scratched, curled or dirty 


ne and the pressure plate, to prevent scratch- 
ing and halation. Then close the cam- 

i . CUSTOM 

era, take your shot, bring the camera | QUALITY WORK at no extra cost. 

back to the darkroom, and unload the | Your 35 MM. roll ultra fine grain 


, y : ‘ processed and each exposure enlarged 
exposed film into a light-tight container. | to 3% x 4% on deckle-edged gloss 


films or prints—and they're easy 
! 

dandy gifts! to file and find. Look like books 
[4 (84x 7"). Blue, green, red or black. 
3. FILE holds 300 slides 
peaaTive FILES. 3 styles, 35 
mm (strips or rolls) to 5x7" $1.00 





= : 2 or tt é Pe ] 1.00 se 

| If you use an ortho film you can perform | We will Reload your a Mi, with 2 PRINT ALBUM. Loose leaf 5x7". 
the loading and unloading operations by | Eastman Film for............ 50c fe Acetate ay oy mounts... $1.75 

? ; . ~ 5 Also larger sizes. 

e a ruby safelight. Of course, you won’t | [Free soox | 24-HOUR SERVICE fy MOVIE REEL FILES 8 and 

\ get the full 244x314 negative size, but Clip this ad In today—out tomorrow. § 16mm.... . $1.50 and $1.95 


At stores or sent direct prepaid 
on 10 Days Money-Back Trial 
Write for folder showing complete line 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. XSS7,0u2n¢,Bive: 


for free 28- 


the use of that size of film allows some page book, | Leaders Since 1920 


i 
**How to Take Rosa R. Ray 


leeway in the placement of your 214 x 24 never Pic- | RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


image.—M. F. Smith, Sarnia, Ont. a Dept. 22-D, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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Filming for the Doctor 


(Continued from page 26) 








| Above sleeping patients and behind 5,000 


watts of white light, my cameras record 
in motion and color every detail of the 
drama and skill in modern surgery. 
How do I film an intimate scene in the 
surgery? Let’s say the patient suffers 
from an enlarged spleen. He has given 
permission for the picture, and his sur- 
geon wants the record. Two hours before 
the operation is scheduled to start, I fit 
two small airplane wheels to my baby 
crane, attach it to the rear bumper of 
my coupe, and drive across Los Angeles 
to the hospital. This crane, adapted from 
the big fellows used in the movie studios, 
serves many purposes. It measures 61% 
feet from center to camera. A 200-pound 
concrete block counterbalances the arm, 


| and a switch near the head causes a mo- 


PLATES | 


Don’t blame film or camera when these two 
photographic evils are present. (They usually 
are). For when they Bane vision, destroy 
detail and dilute color you don’t stand a 
chance to shoot a good picture. Don’t waste 


another shot. Go to your dealer. Learn how, 


to reduce or eliminate these 
evils with MARKS POLARIZA- 
TION PLATES — the only 
method to light control with- 
out color absorption. It's sim- 
ple. It’s economical. Write for Glare Light 
comprehensive folder. Controlled 


KIN - O - LUX, INc. 








105 W. 40 ST.,NEW YORK CITY 





RELOADED 


CARTRIDGES 


gessocecest 





Your choice of any 36 exposure Eastman, Agfa or DuPont 
film. Fresh, clean stock. No scratches or short ends. 
Every roll guaranteed perfect. Shipped postpaid some 
day order is received. Free Speed Rating Chart. 


EASTERN PHOTO LABS. 
1405 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 











FINE GRAIN 








Generous 3% x 41% Inch enila 

35 mm film ments by the radically new ELEC. 
Developed TRIC EYE CONTROL, assuring you 
of beautiful, brilliant pictures from 

Enlarged your negatives. J 
8 exposures Agfa Supreme reloads—36 exp. 50c, 
Send for FREE mailing bag and 

C complete price list. 

sw" BEST PHOTO SERVICE 

—* Box 5250 


.00 Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 














PLUS X; SUPERIOR 1, 2, 
25 FT. or 3 CARTRIDGES. ........ eee 
SO FT—$2.00; 100 FT.—$3.50 
SUPERIOR 3; SUPER XX; PANATOMIC 
X; FINOPAN; SUPREME; ULTRA SPEED 
2S FT. or 3 CARTRIDGES eee 
50 FT.—$2.50; 100 FT.—$4.50 


100 ft. Bulk Film Winder—$4.25 
SO large liens tissue book 10c with film 








order .0.Dd. 

CAMERA MART, Inc., 70 W. 45 St, N. Y. C. 
AGAINST 

PROTECT FILMS ciimare 
SCRATCH- 
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VAP.(C) RATE 
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ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 


VAPORATE CO., INC BELL & HOWELL CO. 
130 W. 46th St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
New York City 716 No. LaBrea, Hollywood 



















tor to raise the camera nine feet up from 
the floor. Quick adjustments of the cam- 
era are made possible by a 35 mm Bell 
and Howell precision tripod head and 
slide mount to which a 16 mm pan and 
tilt head is attached. 

Before entering the surgery, I check 
my equipment carefully. I clean the in- 
terior of all magazines thoroughly; lenses 
are painstakingly polished. Two new No. 
4 Photofloods are attached to elbow arms 
bolted to the crane. In the surgery an 
apron of sterile cloth is slung under the 
camera to catch falling dust. Cable con- 
nections are taped, and to prevent sparks 
exploding in the ether field, the camera 
is operated by a spring drive rather than 
an electric motor. 

The surgeons and nurses take their 
places; the anesthetist reports the pa- 
tient ready. I snap the high-low switch, 
and 55 volts of electricity surge into the 
lamps to pre-heat them. In two minutes 
they are warm, and I turn the switch 
again, sending the full 110 volts into the 
lights. Using color film, and with the 1” 
lens set at f 8, I record the initial inci- 
sion. I swing a 1%” lens into position, 
bringing the field up for a medium 
closeup. Deftly, the surgeon cuts through 
tissue, the scalpel moving deeper. I open 
up a trifle as the operation progresses. 
Now a 4” lens brings the operative field 
up to full screen. 

I whisper a request, and the surgeon 
works more slowly. His gloved hands 
move smoothly in and out. Stained 
gloves are replaced, fresh towels intro- 
duced. The camera stops and starts, for 
I know from experience what steps are 
essential to the picture. 

As the incision grows deeper and the 
tissue darker, I open the lens diaphragm 
until I’m shooting at f4. The 100-foot 
magazine is quickly replaced. The pa- 
tient stirs, perhaps groans... but the 
action continues. Thanks to the mercy 
of anesthesia, the star of this absorbing 
drama is unconscious, peacefully unaware 
of the tension which surrounds him. 

The surgeon and I match each other’s 
movements, foot by foot, and step by step. 
The ailing organ is removed. Now the 
camera records the climax of the drama. 
An electric cautery hisses . . . a wisp of 





vapor flits across the screen ... and I 
fade on this dramatic shot. The film con- 
tinues, showing those deft fingers retrac- 
ing their steps, the same routine in re- 
verse. At intervals I stop down again, 
until at last skin clamps are applied at 
stop f 6.3, the added exposure compensat- 
ing for discoloration. 

Many operations are performed for my 
camera in a side street studio not far 
from Hollywood Boulevard. You'll find 
no name on the door. Here I work 
throughout the night, sure I will not be 
disturbed by callers or telephone. All 
types of cases enter that anonymous door. 

Not long ago a letter came from a den- 
tist in Amarillo, Texas, asking for 10 to 
12 cases willing to submit, without cost, 
to various dental operations, from re- 
moval of upper impactions to repair of 
a fractured jaw. I arranged for them 
through local hospitals, paid each $1 to 
sign a release absolving me from respon- 
sibility, and notified the dentist I was 
ready. Every night at eight o’clock for 
two weeks the dentist, anesthetist, and 
two nurses gathered around the table 
and worked until dawn, while the cam- 
era recorded every detail. Three spot- 
lights centered on the mouth, permit- 
ting the surgeon to work freely, yet cast 
no shadows to interfere with the film 
record. 

Greatest precision is required in photo- 
graphing eye surgery. Several devices 
were tried in an effort to find some means 
for covering only the eye ball. I dared 
not place the camera directly overhead 
for fear something would drop off. Re- 
cently I got the idea of placing the cam- 
era in a horizontal position and using a 
prism set at an angle of 45 degrees to 
bring the image to the lens. Before each 
operation, the prism is sterilized. A nurse 
wearing sterile gloves places it on the 
camera. I touch only those parts of the 
equipment outside the sterile field. 

I thought I had finished traveling in 
quest of newsy subjects when I took up 
surgical photography. Today, I focus my 
lens on greater drama than is ever pre- 
sented to theater audiences. Recently 
I viewed in a tiny projection room the 
Caesarean delivery of twins, a 90-minute 
procedure compressed within a 10-minute 
reel. For beauty of color, downright 
drama, and a graphic lesson to those 
studying surgery, the film has greater 
value than can be measured in money. 

No effort to record sound is made dur- 
ing the filming of an operation. When 
the picture is finished, I meet with the 
surgeons in a recording laboratory, where 
they describe the procedure carefully. 
Thus, extraneous noises in the surgery 
do not interfere with the running ex- 
planation. 

Working as I do within a stone’s throw 
of the Hollywood film factories, I sup- 
pose I could turn my activities to more 
profitable account in the land of make- 
believe. But there’s a deeper satisfac- 
tion to be derived from photography than 
making money. For example, eleven of 
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my anatomical pictures—such titles as 
“Beyond the Thyroid” and “Surgical 
Analysis of the Biliary Tract”—were 
shown at the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association in Cleve- 
land last June. 

The experiences I’ve had in developing 
this highly specialized movie technique 
have been most interesting, to say the 
least, and if my cameras contribute to 
the betterment of surgical techniques, I'll 
consider myself well repaid for my ef- 
forts —™ 


Success Story 











Photographers are made not born! 
Formula for success in photography 
is provided by New York's famed 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 








Nature's "Tabletops” a 


(Continued from page 27) 1. On the Way to Success in photography is young Robert Sosenko, recently enrolled 
student at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. His camera study, above, shows excel- 
lent promise ... is a normal accomplishment of the school’s individual student instruc- 

Remember, too, that you usually work | tion (1 instructor for every 6 students). Acclaim to the school and success to many of 
so close to your subject that you have | its students have come as a result of this personalized instruction. | 


very little depth of field, just as in indoor J 2. In Studios & Laboratories that are mar- 














work. vels of modern equipment, students at THE 

Both of the illustrations shown are SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY are individ- 
photographs of natural objects. Each ually instructed by such famous photogra- 
photographer had only to select his field phers as VICTOR KEPPLER, JOHN HUTCHINS, 
and his camera angle. Many times, how- ERNEST DRAPER, JOHN S. NICHOLS, HELENE 
ever, it is necessary to use an artificial SANDERS, WILLIAM LATHROP, CARLYLE TREVEL- 
setup, and to use it outdoors. An oc- YAN, ELBERT M. LUDLAM, RENE GEORGE CRESPIN, 
casion for this is when a setup is so large 
that adequate effects cannot be obtained 
indoors. One photographer of my ac- 
quaintance had built a church of balsa- 
wood, perfect in every detail, and care- 
fully foreshortened for perspective. When 
the completed model was ready to be 
photographed, he found that he couldn’t 
obtain the desired camera angle within wm 
the limitations of the room, and was 
forced to take it outside, and there he 
made a fine picture. While the result was 
obtained almost by accident, he has found 


THOMAS R. DRAPER, H. M. EUGENE, KENNETH 
ADAMS, H. P. SIDEL, R. M. DOUGHERTY. For all 
of the school’s outstanding instructors and its 
top-flight reputation, TUITION FEES ARE EX- 
CEEDINGLY MODERATE. Courses may be taken 
day or evening .. . started at any time. 


3. Pride of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY and a tribute and 
comfort to its students is the Grad- 
uate Placement Bureau. Recent 


that the method has its advantages, and | check shows placement success for 
has used it purposely since. By being | 90% of all women graduates who 
desired a position . . . almost an 
equally good record for men. 








able to build his models a little larger, 
he can get more perfect detail. 
Tabletops requiring the use of water 
are particularly suited to the outdoors. 
Even the most enthusiastic amateur does 
not care to spend any time knee deep in 
water except during the summer. The 
possibilities for miniature marine setups 
have not yet been fully explored. Fairly 


4. Fascinating Free Book— 60 pages detailing 
courses in COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING, FASHION, POR- 
TRAITURE, COLOR, NEWS, faculty biographies, equip- 
ment views and prize-winning photographs, many 
in color. Write H. P. Sidel, director— 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 





accurate models of ships may be obtained sai cieattieatetdinns pelea 
at the novelty and toy stores. Others can 
be whittled from balsa by the more ver- Your Name...... © Oo. MMe Co ccce recs cc ecescccccsce 
satile amateur. 

The main difficulty is in getting the Address ......, Gnktnntees care eeiwrnstetesocases 
proper lighting and camera position. It p3 














is impossible to bring the camera below 

the level of the water in order to shoot 

against the sky, but there are two alter- 

natives. The first is to get high enough 

so that the field is limited to the im- 

mediate area around the models. This 

is an old standby that works once again. 
The other, used to get an eye-level 

shot, is more difficult. The natural back- 

sround must be cut out with a backdrop * 

rr screen. The type of screen used de- 

pends upon the effect desired. Your pic- 

ture will be more interesting if the water 


am, P 
UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
is agitated to produce waves, and various % BE A U.S. ARMY * FOR WIPING AND DRYING /i/ms, 
screens will react to the agitation dif- | FLYING CABET prints, plates and chro- 
ferently. <A stiff board will reflect the g | 

! 


mium or ferrotype plates Sete 
waves to produce cross-chopping, while ¥ Leaves No Lint ¥ Can't Scratch ¥ Soft When Wet 
. cloth sheet weighted to hang vertically 


¥ Holds 20 Times Its Weight in Water 
will tend to absorb them. Here a little At all photographic stores 
‘areful experimenting will be required 
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BUY YOUR STUFF FROM US 
ON TIME 








ALL NEW 10% MONTHLY 
We sell all teading makes of cameras and acces- 
sories For example, here@are just a few of the 
Graflex, Eastman and Argus Cameras we handle. 


Write for free information and circulars, or send 
1Sc for our camera catalog. 


SPEED GRAPHIC, 214x314. Kodak Ektar, 

f 4:5 ° $127.50 
SPEED GRAPHIC, 314x414, K.A £4:5 . 129.60 
SPEED GRAPHIC 4x5. Kodak Ektar, f 4:7 136.00 
SERIES B GRAFLEX, 214x314, K.A., f 4:5.. 106.50 
ARGUS, 35 mm, C-2 ; 8 39.75 
ARGUS, BG mm, CoB... ccccccceccvcces 45.05 
KODAK ‘35’ K.A f 3:5 35.50 
KODAK MONITOR, 620 K. A. Special f 4: "a 45.50 
ARGUS PROJECTOR ; ° 22.79 
ARGUS HOME VIEWER UNIT 47.70 


eT te PROJECTOR, Model IIA with 5” 
38.95 


soLar encanesn. Model 2. °- e 58.75 


PARKER-WHELEN — *) Washington, D.C. 





MM/ DEVELOPED | 
FILM “Magic be'lim T 
) enavcsp. 
) emances 





American Studios still offers finest 
Candid Processing at same common- 
SerisE low prices as always! NO 
rice l a e-gri de- 





i « i 
velop ill rolls time enlargements 
with ~Magic-Kye"; Vaporate each FRAME 
negati d ive bests ant enlarge- 
ment ” De ckle d-Fdg Velox paper 
Order at. these low prices * MAILERS 
36 exposures ; MM $1 ae 
18 exposures, B5MM | 
Reloads for 36 exposures so % SAMPLES 
Reloads for 18 exposure o> 4 
Sixteen exposure N« 127 roll . 
8 exp. #828 Bantam, etc 2 24-Hour Service 
Reprints. 3x4, each .03 No delay. 

' ' iti t i fr _ too — t ee oat 

—beat ’ oO 

FREE! EXTRA! .. ge | too, st o'ws © Hut 
Send rolls or write f: 





FREE ‘veil iperb iality! 
handy mailers, bargains 


American Studios, Dept. 31, La co Wisc. 





euuancen °]*4 


Money back uarantee. 

REAL Photo Enlarger that 
does fine work. Focuses auto- 
matically. Also COPIES and 
has a ge 2 ans > and Re- 
touchir Ta Ir te ry 
circular" free. Pony $7 com- 
plete. An f.5 ach sbausiie lens 
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nclude 

With an additk mal F6.3, 3g 
j & “al jength  ANASTIG- 
MAT LENS $9. O4 
IDEAL-H 


148 West 23rd St.. New York 
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YOU CAN STILL GET GOOD BARGAINS 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 


Write your wants to Dept. P-3 


CAMERA EXCHANGE -ORIGINATORS SINCE 1890 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK CITY 








116 FULTON ST 
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in order to get just the effect desired. 

It is effective to supplement the na- 
tural light by a flashbulb. Placed on one 
side of the action, it will enable you to 
catch the motion of the water and the 
spray. Be careful, however, not to get 
the bulb too near the setup, or you will 
be very liable to overexpose as your 
camera will be much nearer to the ob- 
ject than in ordinary work. 

The rest of the task of making the pic- 
ture must take place in your darkroom. 
If you have used a screen, pick out a sky 
picture that matches the mood of your 
artificial seascape, and double-print it in. 
Be particularly careful of the horizon line. 
Remember that in a storm the horizon 
tends to disappear in the mist and rain. 

The timing of the waves is another con- 
sideration in miniature marines. This is 
not as important in stills as in motion 
pictures, but it should be borne in mind 
nevertheless. How many movie storms 
have you seen that look obviously faked, 
due to the improper timing of the waves? 
When a model storm is enlarged, the 
wave effect is increased. In motion pic- 
tures, the relationship between the length 
of the ships and the time it takes the 
waves to travel that length can spoil the 
illusion. In stills, that factor is not 
present, but your final result will not be 
exactly what you see when clicking your 
shutter. The exact allowance cannot be 
determined by any rule, but must be 
learned through experience. 


Outdoor tabletops offer added possibili- 
ties when you are on a hike in search of 
picture material. Keep a sharp eye for 
appropriate settings, and make the most 
of every one you find. You'll have fun 
trying to outwit nature, and more fun 
when the finished prints fool your 


friends.— 





View Camera 
| (Continued from page 52) 








metal bent around them and fastened in 
place with screws. An enlarged end view 
of one of these blocks is seen in Fig. 2. 
It is imperative that the blocks fit the 
bed bar very snug. It may be necessary 
to take them apart later, but at this point 
make them complete and tight. Make 
three as seen in Fig. 3A. 

Some means must be provided for mov- 
ing one of these blocks forward and back- 
ward for focusing. If your hardware 
dealer cannot supply you with 4” 
threaded drill rod, have a local machine 
shop thread a piece about 21” long. If 
you have taps and dies, you can do this 
job yourself. Now drill 3g” holes length- 
wise through the wooden parts of the 
blocks so that the threaded rod can run 
freely through all of them as seen in 
Fig. 3B. One end of the threaded rod 
runs into a nut imbedded in the front 
block, so that when the rod is turned it 
will move the block for focusing. Enough 
of that for the present. 

Cross members and uprights to sup- 
port the bellows are next. Two pieces of 
hardwood 34” x14" x7” serve as cross- 
members. The uprights are 10” dropleaf 
supports, such as are used to support the 
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folding section of a writing desk when 
open. The right angles are removed from 
the ends of the supports and the supports 
fastened to the ends of the cross-mem- 
bers by long screws. They are further 
braced for absolute rigidity by brass cor- 
ner braces screwed to the cross-members 
and bolted through the slot in the up- 
right. Construction of these parts is 
shown clearly in Fig. 4. 

3g” hole is bored through the center 
of the cross-member and into the top of 
the front and rear sliding blocks. A 3%” 
thumbscrew goes through these holes and 
into a nut imbedded in the sliding block 
beneath the metal strip. Tightening this 
thumbscrew will firmly secure the cross- 
members to the sliding blocks, as seen in 
Figs. 4 and 5. Loosening the thumbscrews 
will allow the cross-members to turn for 
adjustments to be discussed later. 


The uprights just described act as sup- 
ports for the bellows frames. These 
frames measure 5” x5” inside and may 
be cut from solid material such as ply- 
wood, built up from smaller strips, or 
purchased in a picture frame store. Mine 
were made from two second-hand 5x7 
plate holders cut down to size. Holes 
are drilled through the sides of the frames 
to take the bolts that pass through the 
frame and into the slots of the uprights, 
where they are secured by wing-nuts or 
knurled thumb-nuts. The clearance be- 
tween the frame and the upright is filled 
by a short length of brass tubing or brass 
washers. See Fig. 5 for these details. 

The question of a bellows is one for 
personal decision. They may be bought, 
made to order, retrieved from old cam- 
eras, or folded by hand. Whatever method 
you decide upon, the finished bellows 
must be 5” x5” square and have a possi- 
ble draw of about 2 feet. The bellows 
is tacked and glued to the inside surfaces 
of the frames, as seen in Fig. 6. 


In order to move the front block for 
focusing, the threaded rod must be an- 
chored so that the block rather than the 
rod will move when the latter is turned. 
A small metal angle bolted to the hollow 
bed bar does the trick. The threaded rod 
is passed through this angle and small 
brass collars slipped over and secured by 
set screws to act as thrust bearings. These 
collars are available in many sizes from 
model supply stores. Details of this part 
are shown in Fig. 7. Note the radio knob 
that has been placed on the end of the 
threaded rod to become the focusing knob. 


That completes the camera framework. 
The camera back is made from a piece of 
plywood cut to cover the entire frame. It 
is necessary at this point to determine 
what size film you intend to use. The 
camera will accommodate sizes from 
244x3% to 4x5. I am using 2144x3, 
so for purposes of illustration, let us dis- 
cuss this size. A hole somewhat larger— 
234 x 334—is cut in the plywood back. A 
piece of velvet is glued along the short 
dimension of this hole to act as a light 
baffle against the plate holder. See Fig. 8 

Now cut a metal frame from tin or gal- 
vanized metal to serve as a track for your 
plate, sheet film, and film pack holders, 
Fig. 9. Bend this track to shape and 
screw it to the plywood back so that the 
film will come directly behind the hole 
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when the holder is inserted. The back is 
secured to the camera by bolts through 
the bellows frame. Wing-nuts hold it in 
place as shown in Fig. 10. Velvet glued 
to the rear surfaces of the bellows frame 
will insure a light-tight joint. Extra holes 
in the corners of the back allow it to be 
turned for horizontal composition, as with 
a revolving back. 

The center sliding block is the tripod 
block, and is drilled to take a 34” thumb- 
screw in its upper side (see Fig. 5). It 
runs through the block and into a nut 
imbedded in the wood so that when it is 
turned up it seats against the bed bar, 
thus securing the block in the place de- 
sired. The block is drilled from the bot- 
tom and a nut inserted behind the metal 
strip to receive your tripod screw. 

The groundglass from an old camera 
that takes the same film size as your 
holders can be used to focus and compose 
your picture. Extremely fine adjustments 
can be made by focusing with the 
threaded rod as shown in Fig. 1. Rough 
focusing and adjustment of image size 
can be done by sliding the rear block 
backward and forward on the bed bar by 
hand. A thumbscrew in the rear block 
(fastened in the same manner as with 
the tripod block) secures it when focus- 
ing has been completed. 

The addition of a lensboard and lens 
makes the camera ready for operation. 
The type and quality of lens and shutter 
is a matter of choice, although, with 
2144x3% film the lens will have to be 
at least 10 cm in focal length. Larger 
negatives will require longer lenses. 

Figure 11 illustrates one of the wide 
range of adjustments possible with this 
versatile view camera. There is prac- 
tically no adjustment or correction that 
cannot be accomplished by either turning 
a cross-member, tilting lens and film, or 
utilizing the rising and falling front and 
back. 

You can see that the job of building 
this camera is not a difficult one. Natu- 
rally, a reasonable amount of care and 
patience is required if you want the fin- 
ished product to work smoothly and effi- 
ciently. The more mechanically minded 
craftsman can incorporate refinements of 
his own, although nothing need be 
changed or added to the outfit as de- 
scribed in order to insure good results. 

There is no need to use your rigid cam- 
era for the kind of pictures that can be 
taken better with one of the commercial 
type. Build yourself this adjustable view 
camera, and take the hardships out of 
careful work.—® 


Marking Ready-Mounts 


NSTEAD of pasting the usual thumb 

marks on my Ready-Mounts or slide 
masks, I use a simple rubber stamp which 
I devised. The method is as follows: 
lake an ordinary lead pencil and cut off 
he end of the eraser, to make a plane 
urface. Then ink the flat end of the 
raser on an ordinary stamp pad, and 
your thumb-marking job can be done 
1eatly and quickly. You can cut a special 
lesign of some sort in the end of the 
raser if you want to.—H. B. Henderson, 
Chester, W. Va. 
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CAMERAS 


KINE EXAKTA, chrome f2.8 Tessar, like new..... $172.00 
LEICA STANDARD, f3.5 Elmar, excellent......... 48.00 
LEICA G, f2 Summar, case, like new............... 
LEICA F, f2 Summar, case, Mendelsohn gun, 135mm 
f4.5 Hektor, 73mm f1.9 Elmar, Vidom Finder, 35mm 
f3.5 Elmar W. A., 90mm f2.2 Thambar, like new.. 498.00 
CONTAX I, Slow Speeds, f2.8 Tessar, case, excellent. 84.50 
CONTAX I, Slow Speeds, f2 Sonnar, excellent...... 124.50 
TENAX II, f2.8 Tessar, case, new . 117.00 
DOLLINA, f2.9 Compur, case, excellent... . . 27.00 
UNIVEX MERCURY, f3.5, case, 3” £3.5 Telephoto, 


like new. .. RNa CeAi OE Seat SedelpisionaNe a 42.50 
ARGUS C3, f3.5 coupled, like new................. 25.95 
PERFEX 22, f3.5, coupled, like new.............. 37.50 
KODAK DUO 620, f3.5, chrome, like new ... 42.00 


VOIGT. BESSA, f3.5, coupled, compur rapid, like new. 69.00 
SUPER KODAK 620, coupled f3.5, automatic ex- 


posure meter, combination case, like new........ 149.00 
IKOMAT A, f3.5 Tessar, compur, like new........ 28.50 
6x9 ZECA, f4.5, compur, like new................ 35.00 
SUPER SPORT DOLLY, f2.9, compur, like new..... 29.50 


SUPER FOTH DERBY, f3.5, coupled rangefinder, new 27.50 


NIGHT EXAKTA B, f2 Zeiss Biotar, good...... 159.09 
NIGHT EXAKTA B, f1.9 Primoplan, l5em £5.5 

Tele Megor, like new............ . 
NAT’L. GRAFLEX II, f3.5 B & L Tessar, like new.. 54.50 


ZEISS IKOFLEX III, f2.8 Tessar, case, like new.... 179.50 
SUPER PILOT, f2.9, Reflex, like new............ 39.50 
ROLLEIFLEX, 4x4cm, f2.8 Tessar, case, like new.. 105.00 
ARGOFLEX, f4.5, carry strap, like new........ 26.95 
5x7 GRAFLEX B, f4.5 K. A., like new............ 79.00 


4x5 SPEED GRAPHIC, f4.5 Tessar, gun, good.... 79.50 
MIN. SPEED GRAPHIC, f4.5, Hugo Meyer R. F., 
Abbey gun, compartment case, like new 
344x444 ANV. GRAPHIC, f4.7 Ektar, Hugo Meyer 
R. F., compartment case, like new.............. 155.00 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


8mm REVERE 99, f2.5 lens, like new............- $ 57.50 
8mm REVERE 83, f1.9 lens, like new............ 57 .50 
8mm CINE PERFEX TURRET, f2.5, Magazine, l.n. 49.50 
8mm REVERE 838, f3.5, like new................ 21.95 
REVERE 80 Projector and case, like new.........- 49.50 
REVERE 85 Projector and case, like new......... 59.50 
B & H 16mm, f3.5 T.H.C., excellent............ 29.50 
B & H 16mm, 70D, 3 lens turret, 1” t3.5 THC, 2” f1.9 

Dallmeyer, 4” f4 Dallmeyer, like new... . . 169.00 
B & H 16mm, 70D, 3 lens Turret, 1” 1.5, 1” [3.5 

THC, 3” f3.5, case, like new............ . 159.00 
B & H MAGAZINE 121, f3.5, THC, like new...... 42.50 
BOLEX H-16, 3 lens Turret, 1.5, like new........ 198.50 


i6mm AMPRO, 1600’ projector w/case, good.... 69.00 


l6mm B & H Projector w/case, good............ 29.50 
lémm KEYSTONE A72, excellent..............- 29.50 
30x40 crystal beaded Wall Screen................ 1.95 
30x40 crystal beaded Auto Box Screen..........-. 7.95 
30x40 crystal beaded Tripod Screen.............. 6.95 





HIGHEST PRICES Paid for 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT— 
TRADE IT IN FOR NEW! 


ENLARGERS 


SIMMON OMEGA B ENLARGER, 3” f4.5 lens, |.n.$ 52.50 








SIMMON OMEGA CIL, f4.5 lens, like new........ 72.50 
FEDERAL 506 ENLARGER, excellent.......... 7.50 
SUPER MULTIFAX ENLARGER, f4.5 lens, |. n. 52.50 
FOTH ENLARGER, f3.5 lens, like new.......... 14.00 
PRAXIDOS ENLARGER, f4.5 lens, like new...... 16.50 
35mm SUNRAY ENLARGER, 2” f4.5 lens...... 17.50 
GRAFLEX ANV. ENLARGER, like new........ 79.50 


DEJUR VERSATILE II ENLARGER, like new... 43.50 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. P 


PEERLESS 


CAMERA STORES 


128 EAST 44th STREET 


* NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 
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SAVE FOR VICTORY 
CAMPAIGN! 
















Beautiful Hollywood Professional Models 


Photographed from life 
"ON THE SANDS OF THE PACIFIC" 
ZVAX3Ve.-.. 6 $4.00 
sta, 0°" . 8} on 2 
INTERIOR ART STUDY 1 
NEGATIVES 


244x3% .... 3 
21Ax1S4ths . 4 \For 
435mm 5 








2x2 KODACHRONMES 
10 Lovely Art Slides 
50c each 
S Gor GB... oc. 10 for $4 





FR EE! PRINTED MODEL RELEASE FORMS 
. UPON REQUEST (With Order) 


HOLLYWOOD NEGATIVE SERVICE 
Pp oO. BOX 789 4 , a Pn ta cca CALIF 
: syers ac ax) 



















@ Put the quality of life into your 
black and white prints. Color them 
with Marshall’s easily applied oil 


paints. You don’t have to be an 


artist, brushes aren’t necessary. 
Just spread the colors over picture 
with a tuft of cotton. The details 
of the photo shine through. Com- 
plete instructions tell you how and 
where to use each color. Buy a set 
today. You'll find fun and satis- 
faction making these real-life, col- 
ored photographs. Sets from $1. 
Write for literature. Sold by lead- 


ing dealers. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 


Dept. A, 167-173 N. Ninth St. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





















DON’ TCUT YOUR 35mm FILM STRIPS 
a — Keep Them in Handy 
“ MARA-FILES 


| Preserve your films in the 
original rolls — easier to file, 
|} easier to locate, easier to han- 

dle! Mara-Files provide safe, 
dustproof negative 





storage at little cost. 

Each file has index for 

description of roll and 
,.5A54 easy location. M 


r a- 
Files are well made 
and have neat, black, 
pebbled coverings. 


50 Roll Mara-File $1.00 Postpaid —Get your negative 


: strips put awa in 
25 Roll Mara-File 75e Postpaid ood order, : 


MARATHON PHOTO SUPPLY CO.,Box415-A, Wausau, Wis. 






Send your order today 





7 CAPITOL ART NEGATIVES. 


“For capital prints use Capitol negatives” 
Our art figure photo negatives can't be beat. 
Most beautiful models in the East. All neg- 
atives on 35mm Plus-X fine grain developed. 
Guaranteed to make beautiful salon prints. 
$1 brings large assortment PLUS F 
Transparencies. 


CAPITOL NEGATIVES 
\ Box 507 Dept. C Washington, D. C. y, 


FREE Art 











Get better SPLICES with the new SEEMANN! 


New improved design— 
made of heavy gauge 
Plated metal, mounted 
on hardwood base. Mod- 
ern dry-scrape principle 
—anchored cement bot- 
tle Quick . . . Accu- 
rate Efficient! For 
8 or 16mm 


At all Dealers! 
WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 











6628 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. PP-3, Hollywood, Calif. 
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Picturing Buildings—a Photographic Challenge 


(Continued from page 37) 

















illustrations, showing a corner of a mod- 
ern building at night, brings out this 
point. The subject here is an architec- 
tural detail which has been recorded pho- 
tographically for specific reasons — the 
reasons in this case being the striking de- 
sign and the illumination. Since we know 
that what is shown in the picture is a 
segment, the record of a detail, there is 
no need to show any actual base. 

With the introduction of the miniature 
camera some years ago, angle shots be- 
came very much the vogue. Actually, it 
is more difficult to make a successful an- 
gle shot than a straight up-and-down 
photograph. Too many people make an- 
gle shots entirely at random, without any 
thought of fundamental design. The 
question to ask yourself before making 
any angle view is: “Am I going to pro- 
duce a better photograph by doing this?” 
This means that you should try to imag- 
ine your finished print before making the 
exposure. If you know exactly what you 
want to get, if you decide just what is 
the important part of your subject and 
then go after it, you'll have a much bet- 
ter chance of producing a successful pic- 
ture. 

The principal reason why so many 
angle shots fall short of the mark is that 
the photographer fails to consider the 
fact that he’s using oblique lines rather 
than the usual verticals and horizontals. 
Angle views admittedly are more dy- 
namic than straight views, and I don’t 
want to imply which is preferable in any 
case. But experience will prove to you 
that each is suitable for expressing a dif- 
ferent idea. Straight up-and-down views 
generally are best for the type of work an 
architect needs for his purposes, while 
angle views, with their oblique lines, are 
more apt to express size and power. In 
other words, the straight shot is best for 
record purposes, while the angle shot is 
more interpretative. 

To be a good architectural photographer 
you must catch the mood of your subject. 
It can be expressed partly by means of 
the angle of view, as just described; but 
lighting can be even more important in 
this connection. Any building will change 
its mood according to time of day. En- 
tirely different interpretations can be ob- 
tained by photographing a structure at 
early morning, noon, afternoon, evening, 
and night. You must use discretion and 
taste in deciding which type of lighting to 
use. But don’t be afraid to experiment. 
You may think of a building in a way 
which is entirely different from the con- 
ception of another photographer. 

In taking interior architectural pictures 
lighting is especially important. Too many 
photographers kill the mood by flooding 
a room with light. As many more kill it 
by underexposing in an attempt to keep 
the highlights from blocking up. The 
trick is to get an equal balance of light- 
ing—a thing which sounds easy but which 
in reality is a hard job. You have to 
work this out specifically in each case. 

With reference to indoor work, the se- 


lection and placement of lighting equip- 
ment is very important. Floodlamp bulbs 
in ordinary reflectors are very satisfac- 
tory, but it is advisable to have one or 
two stands on which to mount the re- 
flectors. The stands will enable you to 
shift lights around just as you wish, with- 
out having to depend on various pieces 
of furniture as lamp supports. 

In an ordinary living-room one or two 
sources of light will suffice. In a large 
public room, such as a bank foyer, an 
outer office, or a schoolroom, you'll prob- 
ably have to place lights down one or 
both sides of the enclosure. Of course 
they should be hidden wherever possible, 
being placed behind pillars and furniture 
or elsewhere out of the field of the lens. 
The principal points to keep in mind are 
these: 

1. Front lighting illuminates the shad- 
ows, tending to flatten out the objects 
and details upon which it falls. It can 
also produce unwanted shadows from ob- 
jects near the camera. 

2. Sidelighting brings out texture, and 
often can be used to backlight other areas 
at the same time. 

3. Backlighting throws objects into re- 
lief, thereby drawing attention to them. 

Two special warnings may be appro- 
priate here. One is to look out for what 
is reflected by any mirrors which face 
the camera. The other is to be careful 
how you put floodlamp bulbs in ordinary 
lampshades which might scorch or catch 
on fire. 

Do not attempt to make interior shots 
where the only light is provided by sun- 
shine streaming in through the window. 
The contrast will prove too great for your 
film to record all the desired details, ex- 
cept in cases such as the building lobby 
pictured in one of the illustrations ac- 
companying this story. But very nice 
effects are obtainable by balancing the 
sunlight with artificial light. It’s easier, 
but usually less effective, to pull down 
the shades on sunny days and use arti- 
ficial light entirely, or wait for a cloudy 
day. When it is raining outside the day- 
light coming in through the windows will 
provide even illumination without great 
contrasts, but there should be. several 
windows in order to bring out sufficient 
shadow detail. 

The tools at the disposal of an architec- 
tural photographer are of the utmost im- 
portance. A great deal of work can be 
done with a small hand camera, either of 
the folding or the reflex type. In my 
opinion the reflex cameras are better for 
the purpose, since you can compose a 
picture better on the groundglass than 
through a viewfinder. But there are 
limitations to most hand cameras. The 
photographer who undertakes architec- 
tural photography seriously should have 
an instrument which has an interchange- 
able wide-angle lens. With a few excep- 
tions, the view camera is the only type 
affording interchangeability of lenses plus 
corrective movements of front and back. 
These latter adjustments, incidentally, are 
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4 very important asset to the architectural 
photographer. 

In my own work, I have found that a 
5 x 7 view camera is about the largest I 
care to use. It affords me great flexibility 
of adjustment without being too bulky to 
carry around. On the other hand, I pre- 
fer not to use a camera smaller than a 
5 x 7. For one thing, it’s easier to over- 
look errors in taking a picture when a 
smaller plate size is used. For another, a 
contact print has a quality which cannot 
be duplicated in an enlargernent—and in 
many cases a 5 x 7 contact print is large 
enough for practical purposes, where a 
smaller contact print wouldn’t be. 

Assuming that you get a really sharp 
image and good exposure in a small nega- 
tive, you can achieve very good quality 
in 8 x 10 or 11 x 14 enlargements. And 
vertical distortion can be corrected to a 
considerable degree by tilting the enlarg- 
ing easel. But a contact print made from 
a “camera-corrected” negative cannot be 
equalled in architectural work. 

I don’t often use a filter for outdoor 
picture making, although I realize that 
many people prefer the contrast produced 
by a building against a filtered sky. When 
I do use a filter, however, it’s usually 
either an A (red), a G (orange), or a K2 
(yellow). I like the G filter when em- 
ployed with Eastman Super-XX film. My 
choice of high-speed sheet film is East- 
man Tri-X. When speed is of no special 
mportance I load the holders with De- 
fender X-F Pan, which I consider to have 
the brilliance and color rendition re- 
quired in my type of work. 

Distortion of the image is something 
encountered by everybody who takes 
architectural pictures. Whether or not 
you use it depends upon the effect de- 
sired by you or by the architect for 
whom you're doing the job. Sometimes 
it’s practically impossible to avoid dis- 
tortion, as in the case of the night shot 
f the R.C.A. Building which accompa- 
nies this article. In such instances I like 
to go the whole hog and make the dis- 
tortion quite evident. Distortion is not 
necessarily unpleasant. It can be excit- 
ing. But it can be ludicrous, too—and a 
udicrous effect is not particularly suited 
to architectural photography. 

Perhaps I am too conservative, but I 
never make deliberate use of distortion 
inless I feel that the scene demands it. 
If you want to experiment you can pro- 
luce or correct distortion by tilting the 
projection easel during enlargement. 

I cannot see any excuse for soft-focus 
work in architectural photography. Build- 
ings are hard, clean-lined, sharply de- 
fined—and they should be shown in that 
nanner, with every portion in focus. 

The reason there are so few really 
good photographers of architecture is 
hat the work requires a greater sense 
»f propriety than any other type of pic- 
ture taking, with the possible exception 
f fashion photography. The subject is 
unyielding, and you have to adapt your- 
self to it. But if you will do this, if you'll 
study architectural subjects and try to 
set the best out of them, you won’t regret 
the results. The training and discernment 
thus acquired will stand you in good 
stead every time you use a camera.—® 
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tremely low prices. 


prices. 


a sure way of 
dollars. 


Telescopic TRIPOD 
Reg. $18.15. Available for Limited 
Time Only 
’ adjustment easily $12.95 
extends the legs to 
5 
> 
lar steel in _ rustless chrome finish, 
with reversible metal and rubber tips. 
patented vibration-proof construction 
assures rigidity. Complete with the 
tilt action, controlled by one handle. 
Folds flat against tripoc for easy 


Complete with Tilt Head 
improved ‘‘quick- 
56’’ and closes to 30’’. Made of tubu- 
Ball bearing attachment of legs and 
Royal Head which gives you a pan and 
carrying. Weighs 5 Ibs 
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We Gne THREE 


Yes, count them—1—2—3—FOTOSHOP establishments ready to 
cater to your every photographic whim. 

With the double opening of a new three-story building and the 
OUTLET STORE, FOTOSHOP now has three stores to serve you 
either in person or through the mails. 
largest photographic stocks in America, FOTOSHOP can supply 
you with all the hard-to-get products. 

Again taking the lead in the industry, FOTOSHOP’S OUTLET 
STORE—the first of its kind with over 2000 sq. ft. of floor space 
—handles only used, shopworn and close-out merchandise at ex- 
Everything is on 
For bargains from 10c to $500—visit 136 W. 32nd St. and browse 
around or write us TODAY. It’s 
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you our appraisal. 
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Want to Sell It? Use APOPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Classified Ad. 
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IT COSTS MORE 
....-BUT IT’S WORTH MORE 


ARGONAUT photo-finishing, among the finest 
in the nation, costs a bit more than the ordinary— 
but in comparison— it’s worth a Jot more. You'll 
agree it’s well worth the slight difference when 
you proudly show the pictures you've had pro- 
cessed in these superior laboratories. 

Write for information about special club member- 
ship and price lists. 


ARGONAUT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
162 East Fort Lee Road, Teaneck, N. J. 
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CRAIG EDITING EQUIPMENT 


for BETTER HOME MOVIES! 





sith Sowa. ont = 


CRAIG  PROJECTO.- EDITOR 


for “Action Editing the Studio Way!” 
The most versatile editing and viewing device 
available to the amateur! Permits slow-motion 
study of actual movement, projected on brilliant 
miniature screen. 


8mm Model, complete with splicer, rewind 

and film cement $37.50 
8mm Projecto-k sditor alone 29.50 
16mm Model with Sr. Splicer and rewinds.. 59.50 





| CRAIG SENIOR SPLICER | 


|A vital part of your equipment. Four simple 
| operations result in perfect, straight splices, 
quickly and accurately finished. Designed for 
| your comfort, pleasure and complete satisfac- 
| tion. Price, $10. 95. | 

















AT ALL DEALERS 
Write for Free Illustrated Folder 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
1053 South Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 

















A VALUE SCOOP! 


All Metal—CAN'T WARP, CRACK, BURN 





Here’s a buy in a million! Metal cans and 
reels at record-smashing low prices. Write if 
dealer cannot supply. 
200 ft. Can 30e 200 ft. Reel 35e 
400 ft. Can 35¢e 400 ft. Reel 40¢ 


MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 
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ff FINEST FINISHING 
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vaporated and 36 outstanding enlarg 
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16 exp. split films (120-127, etc.).. .75 | 
mw 12 exp. split films (enl, to 4x4) .75 £ 
Bantam (828) films .50 
Write for free folder and meine bag or se 
tter, send film toda 


Beta Photo Laboratories } 








35mm BULK FILM 
EASTMAN PLUS X & SUPER XX 

3 Cartridges...... 
.$3.75 


25 Ft.....$1.00 | 100 Ft.... 
FREE, with 50 and 100 Ft. orders, Eyemo Meta! spool 
ree when requested. 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled P.P, 


FILM CENTER RELOADING SERVICE 


Box 272 Station G 
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Photographing the Army in Action 


(Continued from page 23) 








Nevertheless, his staff of “pictorial re- 
porters” maintains the closest collabora- 
tion with the Signal Corps. From the 
files of this branch of the army, which 
go back to the Civil War and are con- 
tinually being replenished by current 
photographs, come many of the pictures 
which the pictorial branch distributes. 
The Signal Corps provides all the sup- 
plies, does much of the developing and 
printing, and often makes special pictures 
at the request of the pictorial branch. 
When generals are promoted or other- 
wise break into the news, or when air- 
men are made heroes over night by such 
exploits as downing Japanese planes, the 
Signal Corps produces their photographs 
on short order for distribution by the 
pictorial branch. 

Smiling, heavy-set Frank Muto, a cam- 
eraman of fifteen years’ experience, who 
shot war pictures in Poland, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Flanders before he 
joined the War Department, heads the 
busy news photo division, the principal 
production agency of Colonel Wright’s 
establishment. 

Muto and two other energetic camera- 
men operate like the usual commercial 
syndicate. They have civilian status, but 
enjoy some of the prerogatives of com- 
missioned officers, being identified as such 
by the photographic badges which all who 
work in the War Department’s guarded 
headquarters must wear. 

He assigns himself or them to various 
feature stories, or to such army activities 
as the summer war games in Louisiana 
or those held later in the year in the 
Carolinas. The war made it likely imme- 
diately that Muto or some of his staff 
might set out for an American army 
front. Their plan has been to keep away 
from spot news where they are sure the 
syndicates will have their own men. 

Muto’s recent outstanding assignment 
was to record in pictures, and words as 
well, the two-week trip of an army “Fly- 
ing Showboat” to the Atlantic offshore 
bases. The “showboat” was a big transport 
plane which carried a troupe of stage, 
screen, and radio stars through the Carib- 
bean to give the soldiers at isolated bases 
some of the same morale-sustaining en- 
tertainment enjoyed by troops on the 
continent. In the party were John Gar- 
field, screen actor, the master of cere- 
monies; Oliver Hardy and Stan Laurel, 
film comedians; Chico Marx of the four 
brothers; Mitzi Mayfair, musical comedy 
dancer; Jane Pickens, stage singer; Ray 
Bolger, the dancer—and Muto. He 
brought back good pictures by the score, 
and found time on the trip to report by 
wire to the War Department how the 
show “laid ’em in the aisles” at each base. 

To features, Muto and his colleagues 
apply their civilian training and their 
natural “nose for news.” Before Thanks- 
giving, for example, a series in which tur- 
keys played prominent roles was dis- 
tributed. The pictures were taken at 
Camp Lee, Va., by Wilfred Morgan, for- 
merly of the New York Times. Another 


series, by Larry Williams, once with Har- 
ris and Ewing, pictured the weekend of 
soldiers who were received as guests 
into the homes of hospitable South Caro- 
lina families. 

From fifteen or so prints the distribu- 
tion has expanded to upwards of a thou- 
sand a day, of some 25 subjects. And 
probably three-fourths are used, Muto 
figures. The output of a busy but fairly 
typical day—last November 15—conveys 
an idea of the subjects handled. From 
Williams in the South Carolina mock 
war theater came a batch of action shots, 
which were printed and mailed out 
promptly. On a War Department assign- 
ment, Morgan made twelve pictures of 
General George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, and his principal assistants. They 
hit scores of front pages when war came. 
On another assignment, he made pictures 
of two of the film comedians on the 
Caribbean trip, and also, at the request 
of the Red Cross, made a photograph 
of an army officer. 

Meanwhile Muto was printing up and 
writing captions for several scores of 
subjects of the Caribbean trip, from 
which he had just returned. Still other 
pictures came in meanwhile from army 
public relations officers in the field, and 
the best of these were distributed. Alto- 
gether that day 1,700 prints of 120 sub- 
jects were mailed out. On a single day 
last summer the total was 2,600. 

From a darkroom in the War Depart- 
ment’s munitions building, the prints are 
sped to established syndicates for news- 
paper distribution, to the Western News- 
paper Union for the Middle West. Special 
subjects which lend themselves to roto- 
gravure use to go to the New York Times 
and other newspapers which are eager 
to obtain this type of material. Naturally 
there is no charge. All the costs are paid 
by the taxpayers, through congressional 
appropriations to the War Department. 
Demands for army pictures continually 
come from trade and other periodicals, 
and the pictorial branch tries to fill them 
from its own files, the Signal Corps’, or 
with its production facilities. 

Usually ready with a smile, Muto is 
serious on the subject of fakery. “What 
we are handling is legitimate pictures, as 
legitimate as genuine news,” he said 
“Abroad I have seen any number of Nazi 
propaganda fakes—in Sweden, in Poland, 
Rumania and elsewhere. But we could 
not get away with such methods in this 
country if we had the least idea of trying 
to—and we have not.” 

In charge of the motion picture division 
is short, graying Ray L. Hall, who be- 
lieves he has edited more news reels than 
any man in America. Ata desk alongside 
is Major Richard W. Sears, colorful cam- 
eraman and lecturer, whose photographic 
experiences with still pictures and films 
go back to 1904 and includé thirteen 
months as a first lieutenant with the Sig- 
nal Corps in the American Expeditionary 
Forces in World War France. 

The job of this division is primarily 
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administrative, cooperating with the con- 
tact men of the established newsreel 
agencies. Lieutenant J. D. LeVien, a 
veteran New York news cameraman, for 
instance, represented the pictorial branch 
in the Louisiana and Carolina war games, 
helping to iron out the difficulties of cam- 
era crews. 

Occasionally, however, the Signal Corps 
produces some newsreels whose distri- 
bution Hall and Sears oversee. The first 
reels of the landing of American troops 
in Iceland came from the Signal Corps, 
which was on the scene before the arrival 
of the civilian professionals. 

Hall is a veteran. In the first World 
War he was production manager for the 
film division of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, and as such edited the 
official war review, which, he said, was 
the only newsreel ever put out by the 
government for theater distribution. 

Through his agency Colonel Wright, in 
command of the entire pictorial branch, 
has made army photographs useful in 
many other ways. One additional func- 
tion of the branch is to furnish defense 
photos to firms desiring them for ad- 
vertising copy, and the requests are nu- 
merous. With their facilities devoted en- 
tirely in some instances to filling army 
and navy contracts, many plants now are 
unable to fill normal civilian orders, but 
through advertising they seek neverthe- 
less to maintain their goodwill. Where it 
can, the pictorial branch helps. 

On request the branch provides some 
of the pictures of troops, tanks, or planes 
that have become familiar in current ad- 
vertising copy. There are a number of 
strings attached to the use of such pic- 
tures, however. The advertising copy has 
to be submitted to the pictorial branch 
for approval, and approval is not forth- 
coming if there is any intimation that the 
War Department favors any particular 
competitive product over another, if the 
copy divulges confidential information, 
tends to discredit the army, or makes 
recognizable any individual in uniform. 
Copy that includes pictures which the 
advertiser may originate, of subjects 
which may be confidential—like construc- 
tion details of a new tank—likewise must 
be approved. 

There is an elaborate setup to coop- 
erate with Hollywood, too. When a mo- 
tion picture producing company wants 
to turn out a feature or short subject 
involving the use of troops, it is asked 
to send in the original treatment of the 
proposed story to see if it is “thematically 
sound.” If given official approval, the 

shooting script” is prepared and passed 
on by a War Department motion picture 
board of review composed of Colonel 
Wright and Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
V. FitzGerald of the public relations bu- 
eau, and Lieutenant Colonel Thomas J. 
Davis of the morale branch. Then come 
irrangements for the filming of troops at 
some convenient post, and a final War 
Department review before the picture is 
eleased to the theaters. 

Colonel Wright, partly bald, bespec- 
tacled, even-tempered, has a wide screen 
ind literary background for his present 
luties. He has written for the films for two 
lecades, is the author of a series of pub- 
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Foto Tint 
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Fire Red, Sapphire Biue, Amber Brown, 
Royal Purple, Emerald Green, Sunlit Yellow 


Now, for less than a nickel per color you 


can find out how easy it is to color your | | 


movie scenes and titles and 35 mm. slides 
with FotoTintS. Trial sizes come in capsules 
—each sufficient to color 100 feet of film. 
Just drop contents of capsule into water... 
immerse film... 
keeps indefinitely. 


Cost of trial size is 6 capsules for 25c (one | 


capsule for each 6 colors). 
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to BETTER pictwtes 


Compare the optical and mechanical features of various cameras 
and judge by the real test—the PICTURES they make... On 
both counts, CONTAX III and Super Ikonta BX certainly stand out. 


See Contax III & Super Ikonta BX 
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peorrn Only Once a Yearerr; 


United's Inventory Sale offers tremendous 
bargains—A general house-cleaning of 
Cameras, Enlargers and photographic ac- 
cessories. 
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HELP DEFEND AMERICA 


For the Duration of the War We Offer 


DEFENSE STAMPS 


With Any Order of $2.00 or More 
Ask for Complete Details with Price List 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 


Fine Grain Finishers of Distinction 
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First Step to Successful Pictu 
Pree illustrated catalog, crammed with hundreds of bar 
gains. Lists everything photographic —still and movie 
cameras, films, lenses, equipment —at tremendous 
savings. Liberal trade-in allowances Satisfaction 

ranieed or your money back. 10-day trial. Write for 
your FREE copy —just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 23% 
230 Seuth Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ulincis 


CAMERA REPAIRS 


Bellows Made To Order 


Shutters repaired. Prompt 
expert service. All makes. 
cost. Fully Guaranteed. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE estimate. Give make ond model, 
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Wanted: Defense Pictures 


FPG needs (and can sell) outstanding pictures of 
tanks guns, ships, troops, defense workers, patriotic 


themes Especially picture stories in series. 


If you are a «x petent photographer, write for de- 


tails and free market letter 


FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD, Inc. 
219 E. 44th St., Dept. 7B, New York, N. Y. 
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lished mystery novels, and taught English 
for years at the Military Academy, much 
of the activity being a sideline to his 
normal duties as a regular army officer. 
“For the first time the War Department 
itself is trying to fill a demand for news 
pictures to tell the army’s story visually 
without relying entirely on the Signal 
Corps, whose functions are primarily 
military,” he said in explaining the gen- 
eral purpose of the pictorial branch. 

The pictorial branch in a few months 
has built up such a formidable stock of 
pictures that finding any particular one 
might be a major undertaking were it not 
for a complex system of classifying and 
filing. Each picture is listed by its gen- 
eral subject, and then every personality, 
locality, army branch, or any other ob- 
vious feature is cross-indexed in a card 
file. When recourse has to be had to 
pictures by the Signal Corps, there is a 
separate and more extensive filing sys- 
tem to contend with, and the pictorial 
branch has been instrumental in bring- 
ing it up to date and making it more ac- 
cessible. 

The latest arrangement devised to 
make pictures on file readily available is 
to group prints of especially selected sub- 
jects in green cloth-bound books. The 
subjects are those of widest current in- 
terest. The volumes are stacked on 
shelves where they may be consulted 
with a minimum of difficulty. Headings 
on the initial group of picture books con- 
vey an idea of their content. They are as 
follows: 


Air—Planes, Anti-Aircraft, Air Bomb- 


ing. 
Air—Views, Fields. 


Cars—Reconnaissance, Scout, Swamp 


Buggy. 
Cars—Half Tracks, Jeeps. 
Demonstrations — Barsksdale Field, 
La.; Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Maneuvers — Louisiana, Arkansas, 


Bowling Green, Va. 
Maneuvers—Louisiana. 
Maneuvers—Louisiana No. 2. 
Maneuvers—South Carolina. 
Maneuvers—First Army, South Caro- 

lina. 

Marching Soldiers—Medical, First Aid, 

Hospitals. 

Medical — Laboratories, Nurse Corps. 

Morale—Mail, Pets, Recreation. 
Morale—Relaxation, Religion, Washing 

Up. 

Ordnance — Radford, Va., Ordnance 

Works. 

Tanks. 
Uniforms. 
Weapons— (Three volumes). 


In addition to the conventional 8x10 
black-and-white still pictures which are 
now distributed, the branch intends soon 
to offer color prints. Already a number 
of 4x5 color transparencies have been 
made by the staff, and Colonel Wright be- 
lieves they will be welcomed by the press 
and public. 

Now that America is at war, those of 
us at home are eager for pictures of the 
army in action. Colonel Wright’s staff of 


photo-reporters will see to it that we 
get them.—® 
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Photo Hunt 


(Continued from page 31) 











at the express office in town they told me 
that a train carrying countless crates of 
chickens had just left. 

“So I sped over to Front Street, where 
I found the last butcher shop just closing. 
I begged permission to come in for a mo- 
ment. The butchers grudgingly admitted 
me, but obviously were anxious to get 
home to their Sunday dinners. Once in- 


' side, I looked around hurriedly and saw 


more turkeys than I had ever seen in one 
place. They were hanging from the ceil- 
ing, they were draped from the walls in 
panels, and the refrigerator was jammed 
with them. Finally I staked everything 
on a shot of one panel, and the result is 
before you.” 

Dr. Wightman came next. Here’s what 
he told us: “When I left here I thought 
I'd go over and take a picture of the seals 
in the park having their dinner. I wanted 
to make sure of having another picture 
first, however, so I went to Front Street. 
I saw Art Underwood there, and didn’t 
want to step on anybody’s toes, so I 
picked up a couple of poorly-dressed fel- 
lows and took them over to Central Ave- 
nue. There I posed them in front of a 
restaurant and made the shot that I have 
entered.” 

“What about the seals?” the audience 
shouted. 

“Well,” said Gene, “I got a shot of the 
seals, all right, and thought it was my 
best picture. But when I developed the 
film I found I had two exposures on it.” 

Arthur Underwood was called on to de- 
scribe his day’s work. “When I left here,” 
he began, “I stated that Front Street was 
my hunting ground. When I saw Gene 
Wightman over there I reminded him of 
my claim. He left right away, but he took 
some of my thunder with him when he 
picked up the two men you see in his 
print. Our ideas must have been very 
similar, because after he left I took a shot 
very much like his. To add insult to in- 
jury, however, Gene came over to my 
house to borrow a hard grade of paper 
which would do justice to his soft nega- 
tive. If I hadn’t let him have it, he might 
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"No, those are the attachments, but if you 
look closely you can see the camera." 
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not have won the prize!” 
Joe Lillich said that he had had to go 
over to his son’s house, so he took his yy A Zaow ERAT) . K- 9 
camera along with his grandson in mind. 
When he got there he found the boy all 
me ready for his dinner. He shot an entire 
: ol roll, using er a any erage) re 
wife and daughter helpe im pick the MytmcBE 2 y) A PIL A 
ere best of the lot. a CPCS 
ing. The other three entrants were asked — 
wal to describe their adventures. Al Hyman 
ted and Jordan Ross told how they had set 
get up their tabletop subjects. Chester 
ine Wheeler had an interesting story to tell, 
aw too. He’d gone out to a farm where he 
one knew they were raising turkeys, and 
eil- talked the farmer into taking one of the 
; in largest birds out of its cage. 
ned “We stood the bird next to the chop- 
ing ping block, and he never moved,” Chester 
t is said. “I walked around making shots in 
the midst of a hailstorm which came up 
hat at about that time. When I made my 
ght print and went to mount it, I found no 
vals mounting stock available. So I had to 
ted take another print from its mount in 
ure order to submit my entry properly.” 
cet. When the contestants had read the THE PRECISION INSTRUMENT. When using a Haynes Photometer 
in't rules in the morning, they felt that the we want you to get the full advantages of its amazingly accurate perform- 
>] host should make a print and enter it, et, oe © ; A fc as ; 
el even though he wasn’t eligible for the ance. That is why we consistently refuse to give roughly approximate paper 
ve“ prize. So I scouted around and came speeds. For any enlarging meter, accurate speed ratings must be determined 
fa across a couple of ponies being fed by a in your own darkroom, under your own conditions. This is easily done 
ave farmer. By the time I arrived on the in a few minutes with a Haynes Photometer . . . and requires no experience. 
cene the sun was peering out from be- ' 
nce tween clouds intermittently, and I made You will eventually own a Haynes Photometer ... $6.95 
me picture during one of the sunny inter- Write for FREE descriptive circular 
the vals. 
m The party lasted until late that evening, , 
the everybody having a good time discuss- HAYNES PHOTOMETER CO., Dept. P3, 136 Liberty St., N. Y. 
it.” ing the prints and photography in gen- : ‘ 
de- eral. As one of the sponsors of the af- matter DA- B RIT E DETEC TI \" (j 
re,” fair (and an active participant in the z 
ae hunt) I can honestly say that it was one ii} Tie —., AIRCR \FT 
ene f the most interesting social and photo- SC R EE N S r i 
. of graphic ventures I ever experienced. eS P Ge ] 
0k The same general idea can be followed Aq \ IGHT 
he by any other group of friends and neigh- 
his bors. Of course, it’s relatively common 
ery to have print subjects assigned a couple 
hot 1 weeks or a month in advance of a 
in- deadline. But our “same-day” angle pro- 
my vides more excitement. And in this case, 
per at least, it proved what good work can 
oa- be produced in a single day in spite of 
ght real and imaginary difficulties which 
— seem to beset the path of the ordinary NOW Noctovision and Television combine 
amateur photographer.— to sweep through fog, smoke screens and 
darkness, bringing a clear picture of enemy 
Teal ¢ P| Sinki air and seacraft to the fighters for Democracy. 
oo! tor Plate-Sinking Learn how this giant, camera-like device 
ANY ordinary objects have been transfers infra-red images to patterns visible 
A mentioned for use in plate-sinking | to the human eye. .. . How it sweeps aside the 
photographic mounts, but one of the | veil of night, permitting planes and anti- 
heapest and most || © SHATTERPROOF BEADED SURFACE 
ficient ’'ve come 2 aircraft of the Allies to locate unsuspecting 
: ® PEAK BRILLIANCE ALL ANGLES . 
cross is a_ glass © EASILY SET UP © BUILT TO LAST | Axis planes and ships, warding them off 
stirring rod or drink | Britain’s shores. See page 6 of the big 
nixer. These little | Screens that give ALL the picture, 
: none of the glare. Superb for 
ods can be obtained | color. Exceptionally rigid tripod | 
sratis from almost adjusts to any height. Finest glass- | FEBRUARY ISSUE 
bead surface to be had on any 
iny tavern or res- screen at any price. Model above 
aurant, and have 7 ; is single-piece unit, which collapses 
oundied ends chteh Mixing rod in use. into light, sturdy carrying case. | 6? Fe | Oo io * 
ire perfect for use in plate-sinking. They | WRITE IF DEALER MODEL ABOVE NEWS 
ire — enough so that when held CANNOT SUPPLY $1350 | 
4 irmly r oP 
en See ee eee eee | FEATURED AT NEWSSTANDS EVERYWHERE 








Du is little or no danger of them breaking M 
; sega ° of / M T ERCHANDISE MART 
* William Swallow, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ae 05 OW . fa lle \cte) AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Rabsons Bargain Counter 


A few of the many specials for this 
month only: 


Wirgin 35mm., f:2.9, Compur Rapid, new.$25.00 


Wirgin 35mm., f:2.9, Prontor II, new.... 20.00 
Wirgin 35mm., f:4.5, Vario, equal to new. 11.50 
Wirgin 44-127, f:2.9, Compur, equal to new19.50 
Watson 35mm., f:2.9, Compur, new.... 32.50 
Ciroflex reflex, £:3.5 lens, equal to new. 42.00 
Super Ikonta B, single window, equal to 
new, case.... ee 
™ ine Kodak 16mm. K, fl 1.9, a to new, 
"ASe..... ... 64,50 
Cine Kod: ak 16mm., E,  £:1.9, poner to new. 57.50 
Cine Kodak 16mm., r £:3.5, good...... 16.50 
Filmo 75, 16mm., THC f:1.8, good, case. 52.50 
Eyemo 35mm., 16-24 speeds, f:2.5, good, 
case ‘ .--- £45.00 


Subject to prior cate. 90-day guarantee. 
Trades accepted. Terms arranged. Write us 
your needs. 


RABSONS, INC. 


the “‘personal attention stere”’ near 
Radio City 


111 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 











Po Datect and =e Prints 
in an album - to full advantage 
with Engel PoC@xect“Art Corners” 


— Get the Genuine! — They 
mount prints tight or loose. 
Negatives may be filed in back 
of prints for ready reference. 
10c buys 100 of a color - 
black, white, gray, gold, silver, 
sepia, red. 
At your dealer or write to 

Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 30-C 4721 N. Clark St., Chicago. 











{ The amasing new ve hnifinish Process gives yor 
| projection transparencies from ta ur re 
gative © acdc ps ion, t 







ad 
7 -Fine er ain oe 1 
sfac 


" gechester, N. Y. 





25« ra. Sa nm guarante . S 
aK 76 FREE MAILING BAGS, info > 
Fish Laberatory, 630 érewn ‘St, 


Nationally known new and used cameras 
lenses and photographic equipment at low 
est prices Old equipment epted in trade 


* CAPITAL 
CAMERA 


EXCHANGE 


“Largest Stock of Cameras and 
a er 


US FOR 
PHOTO 
EQUIPMENT 


1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. NW., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUALITY ENLARGEMENTS 


: 


OR 
ea SIRE @Lossy 


ODERN PHOTO LABS 


m 
71 W. 45th St., N.Y.C.Dept.7. New York City 





GUARANTEED 35MM NEGATIVE 


OAD YOUR OWN’ 


pare PLUS ae! 25 ft. $400 
EASTMAN SUPER 
DU PONT superior 100 ft. $38 


25 tt. a goryty vu. Ss. 
CAMERA. ace ont Sertis Sates 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT co. NEW YORK CITY 
Dept. P. Between 48th and 49th Streets 





























Kodacolor—Revolution 
(Continued from page 21) 


Color 


in 








In Kodacolor, three-layer film is used 
as in Kodachrome, the bottom la¥er re- 
sponding to red light, the middle to green 
light, and the top to blue. But here the 
parallel with Kodachrome ceases, for the 
couplers which go to form the dyes are 
actually included in the layers. The 
coupler which will form cyan dye is in 
the bottom layer; that which will form 
magenta dye is in the middle layer; and 
that which will form yellow dye is in the 
top layer. Now, the couplers have to be 
put in the layers in such a way that they 
will not wander from one layer to an- 
other. They must not interact with the 
sensitive silver salts in the layers, nor 
with the gelatin. At the same time, they 
must be free to react with the oxidized 
developer, and to form dyes only where 
they are wanted. 

This problem has been solved ingen- 
iously by using what have been termed 
“protected couplers,’ so that Kodacolor 
can be called a “protected coupler proc- 
ess. The couplers are 


ous rolls of paper which are processed in 
complicated automatic machinery, after 
which the prints are cut up for delivery. 
They are printed with a narrow white 
border around them. 

Kodacolor film is supplied in 6-expo- 
sure rolls for ordinary rollfilm cameras, 
and in six standard camera sizes: 120 


(2144x3¥%4); 620 (244x3%); 116 (212x414); 
616 (212x4%); 122 (3%x5%); and 127 
(15gx212). It is loaded into and removed 


from the camera in the same way as other 
rollfilms. For certain types of cameras 
special winding procedures must be fol- 
lowed, and these are described on the in- 
structions which accompany the rolls of 
film. 

Extra film is supplied on the end of 
each roll, and this portion must under 
no circumstances be exposed or fogged. 
It is very important not to try to squeeze 
an extra exposure onto a roll, for the end 
of it is used for processing control. If it 
is not left free of exposure, it will not be 





dissolved in organic sub- 
an this enh on KODACOLOR DAYLIGHT EXPOSURES 
dissolve in water, and Shutter at 1/50 second. For summer conditions, 
these are dispersed in : . a Ls Haay sun 
the emulsions in parti- a ae Soft shadows [Cloudy brig 

s pe trong shadows | flat lighting | No shadows 
cles which are so small | 
that they can be seen Front or side | c date | Subject in Subject in 
only under the highest lighting lear sky | — — 
power of the microscope. Light- a 5 jt ay ie 

. etween f II Bet #8 

They are, in fact, about pee and? le | *45 and?ftl | | (of 6 
the same size as the -| = = SE Rese = e 
grains of silver bromide swbrecle fil #4 #8 f 4.5 
themselves. A_ special : a ie 
developer is used—one _, | Between? 8 #35 | $63 | 4 
which, when it develops, subjects | ondfil ; | 

















becomes oxidized to give 
a substance which will 
dissolve the particles 
containing the couplers. When it pen- 
etrates the particles, it reacts with the 
couplers in them to form dyes. Since only 
one kind of coupler is present in each 
layer, only one color of dye is formed in 
each layer. 

The processing of the Kodacolor nega- 
tive consists first in treating the film with 
the developer. This results in silver 
being formed, as in an ordinary negative 
film, but the silver is accompanied by 
dye. The silver is then bleached out, the 
film is fixed and washed, and there is left 
a color negative consisting of dye only. 

When a negative obtained in this way 
is printed on a paper which has been 
coated with a similar set of emulsions 
containing protected couplers, a color 
print is obtained in which the colors of 
the original subject are reproduced. The 
processing of the film and prints seems 
simple when described, but actually it 
needs very careful control. 

The prints are made by projection, and 
they are all of the same width, regardless 
of the size of negative. In other words, 
they are all enlarged so that one dimen- 
sion comes out the same for all negatives, 
and the other dimension then assumes 
its size in accordance with the dimensions 
of the negative. The short dimension of 
all Kodacolor prints is actually about 27% 
inches. The printing is done on continu- 





Follow this handy guide for good Kodacolor results. 


possible for the laboratory to determine 
the correct color balance for printing, so 
count your exposures carefully. 

Kodacolor film is made for use outdoors 
in daylight. The most satisfactory ren- 
dition of color is given in bright sunlight 
on a clear day. It is always preferable 
to make color pictures when the sun is 
shining. Although they can be made in 
the shade, or on overcast days if ade- 
quate exposure is given, the pictures tend 
to be rather flat and bluish. Bright sun 
will give brighter and’ better colors, and 
better contrasts. Very early or very late 
in the day, the light is more or less orange 
in color, and pictures taken at such times 
will have this color predominating, espe- 
cially in whites and flesh ‘tones. 

No color filter of any kind should be 
used with Kodacolor film. If it is, the 
picture will assume the color of the filter. 

It is not recommended that Kodacolor 
film be used for exposures by artificial 
light. Regular flashbulbs and regular or 
Daylight floodlamps should be avoided, 
and so should the blue filters sometimes 
used with Kodachrome daylight film for 
pictures by artificial light. If it is de- 
sired to try Kodacolor film for pictures 
indoors by artificial light, the No. 21B 
Mazda Photoflash lamps _ (blue-bulb) 
should be used. Exposures for open flash 
using one 21B Photoflash lamp in a Kodak 
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Handy Reflector or its equivalent are as 
follows: 


10 ft. 
# 5.6 


Lamp Distance 


Sf. 7 ft. 
Lens Opening fil 8 


14 ft. 
f #4 

Kodacolor prints and negatives contain 
dyes which are selected to be as stable 
as possible considering their other re- 
quirements. Prolonged exposure of them 
to daylight, particularly to direct sun- 
light, should be avoided, however. For 
the greatest degree of stability, Koda- 
color prints should be kept in a picture 
album in order to protect them against 
continuous exposure to light. The usual 
mounting adhesives, as well as dry- 
mounting tissue used at normal dry- 
mounting temperature, can be employed 
for mounting Kodacolor prints in an al- 
bum. Both negatives and prints should 
be kept in a cool place. 

Some readers may wonder whether 
they can make monochrome prints from 
their Kodacolor negatives, since the 
lights and shadows are reversed as in an 
ordinary negative. The fact is that very 
satisfactory black-and-white enlarge- 
ments and contact prints can be made 
from them. 

Note that your exposed film and or- 
ders for prints should not be sent directly 
to the Eastman Kodak Company. The 
film must be turned over to your dealer 
for processing, and prints also can be or- 
dered through him. If the order is given 
to “process and print,” prints will be 
made only from those negatives which, in 
the opinion of the laboratory operator, 
are suitable for printing. In the case of 
orders for prints only, after the photog- 
rapher has seen his negatives, prints will 
be made from all negatives sent in. 

All Kodacolor negatives will be in- 
spected before printing. There is some 
degree of latitude in the printing process 
which will compensate for slight over- 
or underexposure. However, there is not 
the latitude possible in black-and-white 
photography, and care should be taken 
in making the original exposure. 

With the achievement of this new color 
process, a new era in photography has 
arrived. What its future developments 
will be nobody can say. We can say, 
however, that the research scientists in 
this field will not rest on their laurels. 
Fifty years ago black-and-white pictures 
were excellent—yet look at the improve- 
ments which have been made in them 
since that time. Color pictures are very 
good nowadays. But the future must 
show improvements, all aimed at making 
better color photography easier— 


New Motion Picture Lens 
Focuses Automatically 

FOUR =- ELEMENT motion picture 

lens just announced by Bausch & 

Lomb, Rochester, N. Y., automatically fo- 
cuses objects at varying distances. One 
double-concave element in the new ob- 
jective is electronically oscillated on its 
axis by means of a special cell mounting 
eveloped by P. Stanley Smith, a New 

rk radio engineer. 

[he solution to one of the chief prob- 
‘ms in motion picture photography is 
romised by this invention. Bausch & 
.omb states, however, that the new lens 
inot be used with hand cameras.—f 
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LOOK AT THE 


GOLBLEND 


ANTIQUE BROWN 
1-SOLUTION TONER 


THIS CATALOG 


RICH TONE OF SAYS IT WAS 
THAT PRIZE PRINT. 

TONED WITH 
NO WONDER IT GOLBLENDI 
WON FIRST PRIZE! 
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| 
\ 
\ 
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| aut THAT MAKES FOR ACCU-. 


and simplicity of operation is built — 
| into every Fe 


whatever price you pay. 


the biggest money's worth for yo 
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\CY¥, sharpness, clarity of prints 






deral Enlarger—at 











Enlarger dollar. - 


: : s 

¢ cuneate ueont 

c e to accom late nega- 

Hives from 35 mm to 2% x 3u," 
All including lens, to sell at 




















$21.50 to $55.90 
$1.00 Higher on West Coast 


Write for Complete Catalog 
sina * sll 


FEDERAL 


MANUFACTURING & ENGINEERING CORP. 
203 Steuben St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








































Easy-to-control action produces 

unlimited range of rich antique- 

brown tones on D.O.P. prints 

other than bromide. Two ounce 

bottle ($1.00) makes 1 gal. toner. Write for 
One tray. No heat. No odor. CIRCULAR PP-A 


Order from your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for 2 oz. bottle postpaid. 


Address: Dept. PP-A. 


and Free List 
of Tonable 
Papers. | 


THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY CO. & 


1501-17 W. BANCROFT ST 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


| 





Conti te » ~ & 


a: RED CROSS of 
Wer Relief Fund 
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Trade Notes and News Enlarger 7 
(Continued from page 58) (Continued from page 51) cig 
ni 
e 
an outiey ¢ about ga0s.t08. zat soe is the heat-absorbing glass is of real benefit. th; 
put up by the government, an 1e building ee 
will be devoted to defense work entirely, Naturally the faster the printing, the less nm 
—_ ees it on -¥~re ron — the danger; in most cases the exact tem- if 
workmen wi e employed in the new plant, . : 
which is to be of the “daylight” variety in perature reached is not as important as 
place of the “blackout” type previously de- the combined effects of temperature plus e 
scribed. Air-conditioning and fluorescent il- . . 
| lumination will be installed throughout. The time. The wattage of the light source h, 
| use of prefabricated building materials will used and the external temperature of the en 
snable the contractor to complete the struc- : : ‘ 
If the exposure meter you have, or plan to get, does not have the fe snare © , =. ie iene housing are not safe guides to the amount e: 
ine fogte 2 en the best-—Giet o Phnestven Medel “O” tepeswe ture in about a month, it is stated. ; d 
tdeter. Toe bdoher thot Gun 0 tan weutng bem On ennice gadin. OGLE ELS RO Te of heat reaching the negative. = 
d J) y 68S arter-sawe Sycé oy ; ; ; ; ‘ 
1. “SELECTIVE EYE" and featuring leck-corher construction and Interest in diffusing enlargers has in- Sl 
2. BUILT-IN EXPOSURE METER TESTER. brass-plated hardware, three new film chests creased materially since the advent of 0 
3. COMPENSATING CONTROL. are announced by the fluorescent lamps. With dense negatives, n 
4. Direct Reading. (No difficult figuring necessary) Nega-File Co., East- + oh conel watete enh samen Gee in} 
5 Srey Consivastion. rol a : ee se : a r , a xe) 
q i q as ¢ ap : e e + 
reels, and the prices ven — — ee ey eee Ea 
| are as follows: for negative. The fluorescent lamp, which he 
so 95 rang MAAS S has good actinic and diffusing qualities, is ! 
a.905 Oo ‘ é ° . 
| reels, $3.25; for 400’ so much more efficient than an incan- dif 
RaeEeeh COMPANY 16 mm reels, $3.75. descent lamp and can be placed so much i 
» SOUTH GRANADA ALHAMBRA, CALIF Each chest is pro- A“ f ri 
vided with a lock and closer to the diffusing glass for a = sic 
key, and built-in , heat condition, that many photographers 
wooden dividers make Nega-File Box s a O Ae 3 . PR ex 
SAVE YOUR $ AT POWELL’S it easier to pick out for Movie Film. are now using - ne pro gery i le 
the desired reel or that turns duplicate prints out the , 
reels. For other details regarding these Pp Pp y wl 
items, write to Nega-File, Easton, Pa. hundreds uses fluorescent lamps exclu- br 
TRY BEFORE YOU BUY a ak sively. This permits continuous opera- 
4 BUILT-IN, swinging camera platform af- y = tal 
CAMERAS “LENSES ° ENLARGERS fords vertical, angle, or horizontal shots with tion with no time lost for cooling the or 
| the te aver Mages ge eae al housing, glass, or darkroom. Satisfactory SW 
| structed of tubular steel, it is a 3-section ° ° ° 
AND ALL DARKROOM SUPPLIES | unit fitted with tips which can be _ inter- speeds are obtainable, the prints being ea 
Select from hundreds of new and used still and changed to provide rubber or steel-point turned out in 2 or 3 seconds for a two- mc 
movie cameras enraes. Sree tne pecone. contact with floor or ground The “Presi- di t l nt : 
Goore toler. “Uamnl silewsnee on your old | dent” can be used at any height from 28” lameter en agene — : ial 
Press Deappes “axs epoca Yalue, from our. iss 'F: 4. 5 to 62”. ae ae $25, it is made by eg Because of their physical size, fluores- fil: 
guaranteed PRRFEC Tr Regular T6000." POWELLS Specialty Co., 231 8. Green St., Chicago, Ill. cent lamps are usable only in diffusing do 
— Terike ter Pree Bargain List No. 241 | READERS OF this column can obtain six enlargers. The 15-watt lamp, which is ne 
trial-size capsules of Mansfield Fototints by : _2 . . . 
POWELLS CAMERA MART sending 25e to Mansfield Photo Research 18 inches long and 1 inch m diameter, ou 
RYTHING FOR THE AMATEUR Laboratories, 701 S. La Salle St., Chicago, is most popular. The drop in illumination to 
153 Ww. ‘RANDOLPH . a CHICAGO, ILL. Ill. Colors included are sapphire blue, am- at the ends (due both to design and wi 
ber brown, emerald green, royal purple, fire ae ‘ : a : 
red, and sunlit yellow. depreciation in operation) is avoided by 50. 
ge pa a ae eke .. having the diffusing glass about 3 inches re: 
35mm Kodachromes A NEW Ki. ‘oOOT ERAT IVE film enone is hort th the 1 | th. Th . ‘ 
being formed by Hartley I roductions, OW. snorter an e lamp lengtn. e num mi 
6 halle Ti len nd: ig A intended ber of lamps required depends on the 
primarily for movie makers who wish to . A ‘ 
ei “learn by doing,” and will be characterized other dimension of the panel, since lamps na 
by work and instruction under professional should be placed relatively close to each sl: 
| CAVERNS studio conditions. One objective of the work- . d by ple 
pnrtiintsa shop will be to produce a film good enough to Other (2-inch centers) — backe - ne 
36 obtain commercial distribution, in which some matt reflectin surtace. Sma er Se 
% 2’x2”" VIEWS : case students will share equally in the prof- 7 8 . ite 
Add some of these Un- its. For complete details, write to Hartley fluorescent lamps also are available, but sic 
usual Transparencies to your Col- ve b Ss : < A i 
— a Productions at the address given above. due to their low total output and rela- far 
f $7} 00 LURAY CAVERNS A PAIR OF matched 5-power optical lenses _ tively higher cost they are used only for al 
or — ane is incorporated in the head-piece of the an 
Luray - Virginia newly-announced Magni-Focuser Eye-Shade, . 
which is worn like an ordinary shade. The ; tne 
: : ssieneantaiaadinaameeadiainattaiaaan device is said to be especially helpful to a : g vo 
photographers in viewing negatives and ? 
C 1) L 0 7 p 7 | te TS by 2).49 transparencies and in focusing on a ground- 
glass. Priced at $7.50, the Magni-Focuser is 
24x34 ALBUM COLOR PRIN NTS manufactured by the Edroy Products Co., 
hemen TAM KODACH 480 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
PRINT 1 5c DUPLICATES 3 Se each 
SuANTITY COLOR PRINTS Estaiogucs ‘Sioplayt Ee a as * eng 
Owes SUOLIT inSaasSUSN oof ReRGET Finisher Not Liable if 
BRY DIRECT COLOR LABORATORIES HOTOGRAPHY has its headaches, a wi 
AN A 1CAGO é 
ee eC eeeoe Jamaica, N. Y., camera fan learned to fre 
his dismay on December 17, when a Ja- 01 
tele) PHOTO PRINTS $ maica municipal court decision went na 
against him. Benjamin Goor spent his im 
SIZE 134 x 23," Add 25c jf . 1 . : , 
FOR GUMMING summer vacation in Florida, and while un 
Have plenty of prints now of that there recorded some of his impressions it 
favorite snapshot.Send us negative : ay 
or print and One Dollar. Money on film. On his return home he sent the pa 
refunded if not mart: c film to a Brooklyn firm for development. 25¢ 
DIRECT MAIL OTO Co. # In a careless moment, an employee of the : 
1124 E. English Street, Danville, Mlinois. bee ae: . A 
finishing laboratory ruined one of Goor’s the 
‘. a most cherished negatives. wa 
QUALITY 2” x 2" KODACHROMES Goor sued, claiming $141 to cover the wo 
National Parks, New York and San cost of a second trip to Florida so that Wi 
Francisco Fairs, Historic Spots, etc. he could retake favorite shots. However, vic 
Moderately priced. the court held that the photofinishin . an 
; Mie p : 
Request Subject List. firm’s liability was limited solely to re- sul 
ELK STUDIO, Elkton, Md. | placing the film which had been spoiled. "These gelatin filters—what assort- col 
—Richard N. Lee, Woodhaven, N. Y. ment of flavors do they come in?" tre 
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certain special applications. Both the 


blue and daylight fluorescent lamps are 
satisfactory. The former has an appre- 


ciably greater actinic light, the latter 


nore total light. White lamps have also 
een used, but, even though more efficient 
than daylight lamps, seem to require a 
nore critical selection of paper because 
f their spectral quality. 

Except for fluorescent enlargers and the 
ery best condenser enlargers, it appears 
hat the recently introduced three-lite 
nlarger lamp has many possibilities. At 
east one manufacturer has already made 
vailable an enlarger particularly de- 
igned for it. The lamp is rated at 50- 
100-150 watts, the different wattages be- 
ing obtained by using two filaments and 
combining them for the maximum rating. 
Each filament has a rated life of 100 
hours, and the bulb is of opal glass. 

The socket required for this lamp is 
different than the ordinary medium screw 
base socket, but as its external dimen- 
sions are the same,@ is easily placed into 
existing equipment. Naturally the wiring 
has to be changed somewhat, since three 
wires rather than the usual two must be 
brought to the switches. While the ro- 
tary switches commonly found on table 
or floor lamps may be used, two separate 
switches will be found more positive and 
easier to control. Printing time is also 
more accurately measured. When en- 
larging a group of negatives, the 100-watt 
filament will allow control upward and 
downward for extreme variations in 
negative densities, or for the use of vari- 
ous papers for specific results. In order 
to focus and adjust an enlarger correctly 
without overheating the negative, the 
50-watt filament may be used. When 
ready for actual printing, the full wattage 
may be applied. 

It cannot be supposed that any combi- 
nation of lamp and enlarger can take the 
place of good photography. The original 
negative still remains the most important 
item. However, by knowing what’s in- 
side your enlarger—that is, by becoming 
familiar with its optical system and light 
source—you will soon learn its advantages 
and limitations, and be able to produce 
the best possible print from every one of 
your negatives.—™ 


Hint on Wooden Tanks 


HOTOGRAPHERS making their own 

trays or developing tanks from wood 
will secure years of trouble-free service 
from such devices by using either cypress 
or spruce and then thoroughly impreg- 
nating the wood with paraffin. Proper 
impregnation is obtained by soaking the 
unpainted wooden object for twelve hours 
in water, then for two hours in melted 
paraffin kept at an even temperature of 
250" FF. 
Soaking first in water swells the wood, 
en the hot paraffin bath drives out the 
iter and creates a vacuum within the 
ood that fills with molten paraffin. 
Vipe excess water from the wooden de- 
vices before placing them in the paraffin, 
id use a large enough vessel to hold 
ficient molten paraffin to submerge 
mpletely the wooden articles to be 
treated so that they become evenly im- 
pregnated.—Jack A. Bristol, Portland, Ore. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAN ALWAYS 
BE FOUND AT 


HABER & FINK 





Look at These 


2% x 3% Linhof Technicka, Zeiss Tessar F 4.5 

sraflex Back, 2 cutfilm Magazines, like new... 

Zeiss Contaflex, 35mm, Reflex, with Sonnar F 2, 
excellent condition * 

4x5 Graphic All Metal View Camera, no lens, like 
new condition . 

214x2l4 Automatic gp Zeiss Tessar F 3.5 
eveready case, brand new ‘ 

V.P. Exakta B, black, with Zeiss ‘Tessar F 2.8, 
good condition aa e 

Zeiss Super Ikonta A, C.Z. ‘Tessar F 3. o like. new 

4x4 Rolleifiex, with Zeiss ‘Tessar F 2. lens, good 
EY bn6ae 06 be ala nr 6-e 6 Ch wehbe « and bb's 88 

35mm. Kodak Retina Ir ‘with Schneider Xenar F 2 
SG, Tee MOM c cee icedvns 

Signs Zeiss Ikoflex I twin lens reflex with Novar 

Bo, GMM OD MOMs 002s cece ° 

Zeiss Super Ikonta B, Tessar F 2.8, latest “model, 
SUD TIO o6.0 0.0:0. 8 6500 0 we . 

35mm. Zeiss Contax bes with ‘Sonnar F 2 lens, like 

w 


35mm. Zeiss Contax ull with ‘Sonnz ar F 1. lens 
like new ° CoM ee eer 5 69 ak 204 0 be 

35mm. Leica Model ‘G, Summar EF 2 lens, like new 

Zeiss Tenax II, Sonnar F 2 lens, equal to new 

85mm. Sonnar F 2 te sepia for Contax, exc elient 
condition . 

200mm, Leitz Telyt lens F 4. with Mirror Reflex 


Housing, like new ....... e* 
Leitz Gnome Slide Projector for use with - Leica 
Jemees, TEN MOW. 2. +0020 ° . oe 
16mm. Bolex camera with Kodak F 1.9 lens, like 
DE sert's tn 6S ret pee 4 8b .0 4 6 oS Pa les ¢-0'e 8% 
_" Kodak Model 90, Fl. 9 lens “mi wa azine load, 
Rk? Ae oaeeers 


eam Bell & Howell Sportster F 2. 5 lens, like new. 

16mm, Bell & Howell Autoload with Seytce Hob- 
son Cooke F 1.5, like new 

8mm. Kodak Model 60 with F 1. 9 ‘lens, “like new.. 

8mm. Bolex with Wwoltenens F 1.9 lens, beipapal to 
ea ee OEE Ee Fe ree eee 

8mm. Revere 88 with F 2.5 . lens, equal to new.. 

16mm, Craig Projecto Editor, with Rewinds, sasietg er 
and Viewer cece o's . 


Many other bargains. High trade-in allowances for your 


present equipment. WRITE NOW FOR QUOTATION 


HABER & FINK's 


12-14 WARREN ST..N.Y. BA. 7-1230 





"$250.00 














catittind A Must for the Leica owner who 
74.50 wants to do precision copy and 
192.50 close up work. 

89.50 Leica Model II, sliding, focusing 
69.50 copy attachment with set of 3 ex- 
99.50 tension tubes. Regularly $46.00. 
= SALE PRICE ..........$36.80 
124.50 

157.50 





-' 199.50 témm Sound Equipment 





109.50 . 
; Victor Model 24C Sound Projector, 
125.00 3 ae a aime ke swede a $144.50 
ictor Model 36 Sound Projector, 
220.00 excellent condition .............. 195.50 
37.50 Victor Model 408 Sound Projector, 
excellemt condition ......:sccccssce 229.50 
195.00 AURICON RECORDER, Latest mod- 
os .06 SS FF ee eee 625.00 
57.50 
167.50 
54.50 ° led 
195.00 Me ULE y 
39.50 


1” Meyer Primoplan F 1.5, like new. .$59.50 

44.50 1” Taylor Hobson Cooke, F 1.8, exc.. 49.50 

Kodak F 1.6 Cine Telephoto lens, 

s. equal tO NEW... .-cecccscccsees 

2” Zeiss Sonnar F 2.8 Telephoto lens 

for Moviekon, like new........... 65.00 

’ Dallmeyer F .099 lens, like new... 49.50 
Meyer Makro Plasmat F 2.9, like 

DT an iida ti tkecenacacwiandwee tees 59.50 

5mm. Zeiss Tessar F 2.7 wide angle, 

eae 45.00 
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WANT 10 Mahe 
GOOD PICTURES? 


Sill Lifes Will 
be You 7 = 


They're a solid foundation for all the rest of 
your photography. So writes Victor Keppler, 
who shows how still lifes are the keystone 
of photography in the first of the new 
series of articles he’s preparing for POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Keppler illustrates his articles profusely, 

tells exactly how he takes his pictures, 

helps you match the work of the masters. 

No high-flown, arty beating around the 

bush with this photographer! Page 16 of 

this issue tells more about the series to start 
in the 


April Issue 






POPULAR 
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AT ALL NEWSSTANDS AND 
CAMERA STORES MARCH 10 


| “SIMPLE, PRACTICAL HELP 


on all photo problems! 


These books offer you the 
simplest way to get the 
practical help you need in 
solving your photo prob- 
lems. The text of each is 
clear, concise and highly 
informative . . . Supple- 
mented by many illustra- 
tions, drawings, diagrams, 
tables, etc. he 6 books 
briefly described here, plus 
*# many others on almost 
» every photographic sub- 
» ject, are completely re- 
' viewed in the pamphlet 
' ‘Books By Brooks.’’ Write 
' for your copy, or order the 
» books you need through 
your photo dealer. 


ALL THE PHOTO TRICKS—by Edwin Smith. A 
new book that is crammed full of practical assist- 
ance in producing new and unusual trick photos. 
Has 63 illustrations, numerous sketches, 276 
SE 0d ci 4escdesad>encuaewtnaatissa sou $3.15 
THE ALL IN ONE CAMERA BOOK—by WwW. 
Emanuel and F. L. Dash. The ideal primer that 
covers the entire subject of photography. 180 
pages, 40 photos, 8 color prints, 36 diagrams 
$1.75 
LIGHTING FOR PHOTOGRAPHY—by Walter 
Nurnberg. Shows where to put the lamps for 
taking all types of photos. Analyzes lighting 
styles of master photographers. 137 photos, 156 
ae ee er eer $3.50 
AMATEUR PHOTOMICROGRAPHY—pby Alan 
Jackson. Enables the beginner to produce aston- 
ishing results in this fascinating branch of pho- 
tography, with simple, home-made equipment. 
Has 48 unusual illustrations, numerous diagrams 
and drawings, 156 pages............. .$2.25 
ENLARGING—by C. I. Jacobson, Ph.D., ‘and P..c. 
Smethurst. Covers every phase of this interest- 
ing subject from selecting papers to retouching. 
Has 85 photos, 46 diagrams, 200 pages....$2.25 
DEVELOPING—by C. I. Jacobson, Ph.D. The 
most complete and helpful book on this subject. 
280 pages with diagrams, tables, etc...... $3.1 
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NEW YORK ciITY 
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EVERYTHING —> PHOTOGRAPHIC me 





Semi-Pro 
Junior 
Adjustable 
Roll Film 
Tank 
This Tank is designed to take either 127, 
828 and 18 exposure lengths of 35 mm. film 
Made of Tenite, a thermo plastic product which 
is very tough and resilient. Tenite is not af- 
fected by photographic solutions or by tem- 
peratures up to 140 degrees Fahr. Takes only 
8 ounces of developing solution which enables 
you to develop your films at a fraction of the 
charge made by commercial finishers 


Complete with full 
instructions for use 


$2.00 
Send for free copy of SNAP SHOTS 
Mail orders solicited 


GEO. INC. 


9th Street New York City 











57 E. 
mm FILM Fine Grain 
3 DEVELOPED AND 


36 ENLARGEMENTS (3'4 $4 


414). Matte or Glossy. Cash with 
order or C. O. D. plus postage. 
ing bags 
MODERN PHOTO LABS. 
71 W. 45th St., New York City 
N 


Write for price list and free mail- 
y.c. Dept. 7 


The RAY SCHOOLS 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES to meet 
Commercial demands. Subjects covered: 
Illustrative, Portrait, Fashion, Architec- 
tural, Exterior, Interior, Industrial, Catalog, 
Color, News, Retouching, Tinting, Copying, 
Airbrush. Studies include camera operation, lighting, 
composition, enlarging, printing and other essentials. 
Personal training * expert instruction « individual advance- 
ment. Finest equipment. Day, Half Day or Evening Classes. 
Write Box 703, 116 $. Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE ORIGINAL CELLOPHANE ENVELOPE 
Money-back guarantee 
(ea. envelope hoids strip of 


35mm size 
4 200 for $1.00 
-150 for $1.00 


35mm’ size (ea. holds strip of 6)... 
212x317 size—200 for $1.00, 31gx41q 
Biwe@ .~cerveves 
New size 2) qxSi/2, “holds two 21/ ax2t% 
GENE. erect enveviveseceneses 150 for $1.00 
MINIATURE FILM SUPPLY &o. 


723 7th Ave. York, N. Y. 








FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 


with that professional finish 


Heavy Duty Squeegee Plates 








| WILL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL | 
Play safe! Ask your dealer for ACME 
Look for the name on the plate 





ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 


AVE: 





s taking advantage 
of POPULAR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY’S special two or three 
year subscription rate. Use 
convenient postage-paid or- 
der card bound in this issue. 





















| to look for and how go about it. 
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Experiments in Portraiture | 
(Continued from page 28) 





ject, just as in scientific research, you 
will get quicker results if you know what 
Most 
photographers, I have noted, don’t look 
enough. They place their subject on the 
stand and stare at him blankly. They 
fiddle with their cameras, place the lights 
in one position and leave them there, walk 
around a bit with their eyes squinted, and 
then take something they don’t like at 
all. That’s not the way to get good por- 
traits. 

When a subject comes to my studio I 
like to talk with him for a few minutes 
before beginning work. Just talk about 
anything to put both of us at ease. Then 
I ask him to sit down, and I look first at 
the right, then at the left side of his face. 
The sides differ slightly, you know, and 
one is nearly always more expressive of 
character than the other. Then I look 
at him from above, and from below. This 
gives me a pretty good idea of the camera 
angle I want to use. When that is de- 
cided, the time has come to bring on the 
lighting. 

It is best, if you hope to make a dis- 
tinctive portrait, to try very simple light- 
ing at first. Simplicity, it has been said, 
is the heart of genius. Although I make 
no claims to genius, I begin to build up 
my lighting setup by experimenting with 
one small floodlight, held in the hand. 
This makes it easy to try different angles 
without moving a lot of bulky equipment. 

If you would do as I do, hold that light 
high, and hold it low. Try it as a flat 
light. See what you can do with it to 
bring out the planes of the face. Watch 
it pick up texture in the skin and cloth- 
ing if the illumination just grazes the 
subject. By holding it in my hand at 
first, I can shift it readily. If a nose 
shadow becomes too long, I can correct 
for it. If the face seems burned out, I 
can quickly move the reflector away. 

When I have found a satisfactory posi- 
tion for the first, or basic light, I bring 
on another—or six more, if necessary. 
I have no fixed rule governing the num- 
ber of lights or how they are placed. 
Everything is determined by experiment, 
based on personal experience. 

Before you start experimenting, how- 
ever, it is a good idea to learn as much 
as you can of your subject in informal 
conversation. This gives you an oppor- 
tunity to analyze his features and, at the 
same time, to put him at ease. A subject 
doesn’t present a natural face when he 
comes into a strange setting and meets 
the photographer for the first time. We 
must give him a chance to get back to 
normal. Sometimes it may take half an 
hour or more. 

While waiting before starting work, I 
try to find out as much as I can about 
my subjects. I want to know whether 
they are doctors, professors, boxers, or 
salesmen. Knowing a man’s work is im- 
portant in getting a true portrait. 

It is always wrong to emphasize charac- 
teristics not in keeping with the subject’s 
profession, and the choice of an angle of 


view must be governed by this factor. 
Each angle of view has a different psy- 
chological implication. For example, in 
photographing men, if the camera looks 
down on the subject, the forehead is em- 
phasized and the jaw reduced. The re- 
sult helps to give an impression of a 
thinker, a man who uses his brain in his 
work. Looking up into the face of the 
subject emphasizes the jaw and reduces 
the forehead. Thus the emphasis is 
placed on strength, even brutality, in the 
character. 

In the case of a woman, the angle of 
view also has a pronounced effect. If the 
camera lens is kept at eye level so that 
the eyes are emphasized, the subject will 
have a soulful, somewhat ethereal ex- 
pression. But if the lens is on a level 
with the mouth, pl#ing up the lips, this 
same woman may become the embodi- 
ment of sex appeal. 

Sometimes, I realize, these rules con- 
flict. For instance, in the case of a bald 
man you may not be able to picture him 
from below without giving to his face a 
brutal look out of keeping with his true 
character. It is impossible to photograph 
him from above without featuring his 
baldness. The only thing left is to com- 
promise on eye level. A double chin 
calls for a high angle to hide it; but if 
nature also endowed the individual with 
a long nose, which should be recorded 
from a low viewpoint, you must com- 
promise again. If a man or woman is 
truly ugly, don’t attempt to hide that 
ugliness. Accept it, or even feature it 
as a distinguishing characteristic. 

Here are two tips that will help you 
get acceptable portraits. In portraying 
men, look for character, not beauty. In 
portraying women, look for beauty, not 
character. 

Keeping the subject at ease is just as 
important as selecting the right camera 
angle and arranging your lights correct- 
ly. Having a little talk before you start 
work helps break the ice, but sometimes 
the subject fidgets or becomes tense when 
you are all set to shoot. There are plenty 
of tricks for overcoming this. You can 
play a phonograph or radio for him, let- 
ting the music do the job. One stunt is 
to give him a very difficult pose for a 
trial shot or two, so that sheer muscular 
tension will bring about relaxation when 
a normal position is assumed again. Con- 
versation is the easiest and most effective 
way of disarming a subject, but a stand- 
ard line of patter isn’t nearly enough. 

There just isn’t any watch-the-birdie 
formula. You'll have to find a topic 
which really interests the person you're 
photographing, and which will bring him 
into the state of mind you want. But if 
the model suspects your intentions, for- 
get it. Otherwise he’ll mentally resist 
you just that much more. 

If you could look into the minds of your 
victims, you’d find the psychic state of 
the nervous subject is almost always the 
same. He is utterly convinced that he 
wishes to have his portrait taken. He 
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isn’t even vaguely aware that, uncon- 
sciously, he is determined to prevent you 
from taking him just as he is. 

You'll often run into trouble with auto- 
matic reflexes. A typical one is the blink- 
ing of the eyes at the moment the shutter 
clicks. That blinking is sometimes just 
enough to spoil the picture. 

When I used to tell subjects to try to 
avoid this blinking, the effect, of course, 
was to make the blinking just that much 
more pronounced. 

I finally fell upon a stratagem which 
gave excellent results, and which can be 
used to overcome other automatic re- 
flexes as well. I used to say, “By the 
way, did you ever know that blinking 
is really a natural surprise reflex among 
animals?” Then they would strive hard 
to stop. 

But every bit as important as making 
the subject forget he’s being photographed 
is to give him confidence in himself, 
Make an exposure, or go through the 
motions of doing so while you tell him 
you find him looking just right. Even if 
he really looks worse than ever, a little 
encouragement like this will give him 
much more confidence and help to put 
him at ease. 

As for a woman—she simply must feel 
admired while her picture is being taken. 
To her the photographer is an artist who 
has taken portraits of a multitude of 
women, and who knows far better than 
the next man how to appreciate beauty. 
If she really feels that she is being ad- 
mired, if she sees that everything pos- 
sible is being done to make her more 
beautiful, then sometimes a: miracle oc- 
curs. She flirts with the camera, which 
becomes the symbol of the being she 
loves—of all the men she would like to 
please. 

There are two basic ways you can 
photograph both men and women. You 
can work to show your subjects just as 
they are, trying for as natural and usual 
a characterization as possible, or you can 
produce the type of portrait that is taken 
for fun, and makes no attempt to give a 
true characterization of the subject. 

If you want a natural picture of a man, 
don’t let him dress up in his best clothes, 
with a clean, white shirt and manicured 
fingernails, unless these things are com- 
mon to him. Most men look unnatural 
when such portraits are taken. Try to 
have him come to the studio as casually 
as possible. And don’t encourage him to 
wear a white shirt. A light blue one or 
some other color just off white is better 
—it won’t glare so under the lights. 

However, if you’re making pictures for 
yourself, just for fun, there should be no 
limit to your inventiveness. You can 
use veils, mirrors, and laces. You can 
have your model change her hair-do, and 
let her wear that dress bequeathed by her 
great-aunt. You can employ any number 
of backgrounds and props. In such cases, 
the picture’s the thing—not the subject. 

But for any photograph to be a real 
portrait, it must be a human document 
of great truth. It must be a picture be- 
fore which the subject can place himself 
and say—as André Gide said of the ac- 
companying portrait I took of him—“It 
is the one in which I live the most.”—f 
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We yole UTM 


@Twin synchronized high 
speed Wollensak lenses. 


@85 mm. f 3.5 Velostigmat 
taking lenses corrected for 
color work. 


ef 3.2 anastigmat viewing 
lens. 


ey 5 


@Famous Wollensak ‘“Al- 
phax" shutter speeds from 
1/10 to 1/200. 


@ All-metal construction. 


@ American made throughout, 





SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DEPT. P-2 


CIRO, 








INCORPORATED 


100 E. ATWATER ST. @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Twenty-four hours a day for Defense 


The Bausch & Lomb Glass Plant is operating every 
hour of the day, every day of the week, to keep 
pace with constantly expanding Defense demands. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Since 1878 . . . Photographic Lenses of 
Proved Design and Performance 
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TAKE YOUR 
HOBBY OUT 
OF THE RED 


























F ARN money in your spare time. Buy 

that extra equipment you’ve been eye- 

ing . . . or those technical books... 

| or that course. You can, you know... 

and without throwing the family budget 

out of kilter. Maybe even at a profit! 
. . - How??? 


Join the HOBBY GROUP Boosters’ 
Club. Members turn spare time into cash 
by being local representatives of the 
‘“‘Hobby Group’... Popular Photog- 
raphy, Flying, and Radio News. 


Get in on the fun! Ride your hobby 
full steam ahead! For dope on how to 
obtain the wherewithal fill in the con- 
venient coupon below, paste it on a 
penny postcard and mail immediately. 
















HOBBY GROUP Boosters’ Club 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 
540 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, III. 

Those spare time dollars interest,me, Please 
rush the details. 


ADDRESS 
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Please WMint or Write Plainly (P342) } 












HARD TO FIND 


...bUt we've got ’em! 
Aluminum Sunshades 


Patterned after the famous 
Eastman Series VI Sunshades 

. may be used with Series 
VI filters or adapter rings. 
Lightweight, durable spun 
aluminum. 334” diameter x 1” 


thick. $1.75. 
AUXILIARY WIDE 
ANGLE FINDER 


—forall Speed 
Graphics, 24%" x 3%’, 
34," x 444", 4° x 5”. 
Also for determining 
field of view when 
using Portra No. 2 on Ektar lenses. Gives 
same view as wide angle lens. Chrome fin- 
ished. $4.75. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 










































































HENRY, HERBERT 


483-485 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N.Y 


This New Springback Doubles 
the Value of Your CM Camera 


tate you use double cut film hold- 
or filmpack adapters, as in rv 
Oe news’’ cameras, and eli 
nates the egperate focusing ‘panel 
nuisance. Le ol ae ae = is attach 
just like ae single holders, 
and nae | m holder slides un- 
der hooded, spring attached focus- 
ing panel. fade in two sizes: 
24x34 for 612x9 cm. cameras 


om 5 and 3Y4x4Y% for 9x12 cm. cam- 
Oe eras. All metal, except ground 
95 






glass and cloth hood flaps, 


pe youcan  °0 FITTED TO YOUR CAMERA 
reset scale send single Sivaderd'american double beter, and im 
holder that fits 0.K Bera i oeighon ib aa. Sireit—10 oe 
Double film he oiders made Standard fitting is for 4x9 cm. cameras 


t interchange with Graphie using single holders 3” wide and 9x12 om. 
end other standard double cameras using single holders 3 15/16” wide, 
holders. Today's best oars with 1/32” edges, which alide in camera, 
75 each: & for $11.00 Can be fit to other cm. camera for $2.50 
xtra. Send camera with orc der Camera re- 


ast ps sid. Prices include 10% © 
Fe. deral Tax turned Postpaid. Perfect fit guaranteed 


LEONARD WESTPHALEM, Bept. 8-342, 506 N. State St., CHICAGO 





e ‘SWISS ON WHITE" 

Winter Sports with Champions— reel 
e “LIFELINE OF BRITISH EMPIRE" 

In the War Zone—] ree! 
e "VILLAGE SPECIALIST" 

Flip The Frog laugh riot—I! reel 


Sound—16mm—$17. 50 
Silent—16mm $8.75; 8mm $5.50 


Ask your DEALER or write direct to: 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 


145 W. 45th ST. Dept. P. P. N. ¥.C. 


queen — Buy with Confidence 


Filmo 75—16mm, F 3.5, L. 3 47.50 








0x12 Max Tess., 4.5, R.F. P nt 150.00 
Super Ikonta C Tess., 4.5, bw 90.00 

3mm Leica Lens F 1.9, L. N. 110.00 
Retina I Xenar, 3.5, Le Neweesecscvecece 47.50 





Write your wants to Dep’t P-3 


CHRYSLER BLOG Phone: ba oh Hill 
135 €. 42nd ST 4- 


Retouching Color Kit 


For Color Retouching Directl 
on the Collodion Surface o 
CHROMATONE PRINTS 
Unexcelled for Retouching 
Gelatin Surfaced Color Prints 


TECHNICO, INC. ‘] a5 


42-46 W. 48th St., New York, N.Y. 








N. Y¥. C. 


POST 
PAID 
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Memoirs of a 
(Continued from page 35) 


‘Monkey'' 








else in the country, and they were all in 
our war. They wore assorted parts of 
uniforms, and some had tin helmets. As 
a general, I was included in the tin hel- 
met group. They tell me I made a pretty 
picture with a ten-cent tin helmet 
perched on the top of my dome and an 
old sweater and a camera strap to com- 
plete my uniform. 

The kids were armed with sticks and 
poles, old brooms, and beer cans. Despite 
my firm convictions against exercise, I 
led my army right into the thick of bat- 
tle instead of directing operations from 
a comfortable spot in our car. Uphill 
and down, my ponderous shadow led the 
fray. We flanked to the right, and then 
to the left, and I added my basso voice 
as a sort of terrorizer. We charged, fell 
back, hurled beer-can granades, went 
“boom-boom,” and held up our arms in 
shameful surrender. 

I killed Don five times and he got me 
eight. Ralph hired a plane and swooped 
down to get overhead shots. The medical 
division handed out bandages and used 
wooden wagons to haul the wounded to 
shelter. The war ended in a draw, and 
we got an excellent set of pictures out of 
it—along with a few Charley horses. 

That’s the way it goes. You cover a 
championship golf match one day and a 
Rockefeller wedding the next. Sports 
figures, actors, government officials, cele- 
brities in all fields—you meet them all. 

Every assignment isn’t as easy as play- 
ing war in a tin helmet. I remember 
one particularly tough one. Morse was 
sent out to get a story on who listens to 
the “Milkman’s Matinee,” an all-night 
radio program conducted by Stan Shaw. 
Stan will chat and play records for any- 
one who will send him a wire. Our as- 
signment was to find out who listens to 
him and get a story in pictures. 

One shot brought us to a lighthouse 
which is inconveniently situated in the 
middle of New York Harbor. We enlisted 
the aid of a United States Coast Guard 
cutter, but there were complications. The 
cutter was rather small, and I have some 
claim to bulk with my 262 pounds. I was 
loaded with equipment—a bag containing 
flashbulbs and reflectors, another bag 
holding two Contaxes and two Rollei- 
flexes, accessory lenses, and film, and a 
tall tripod. 

It was dark. The captain had just come 
down from New London and was afraid 
to come in close to the lighthouse because 
of unfamiliarity with the waters. So he 
put us over the side and a sailor rowed 
us the rest of the way. I was suddenly 
a very sick monkey when Morse told me 
to get into the boat first. The trick in 
jumping from a large boat to a small 
dinghy is to time your jump simultane- 
ously with the upswing of the wave. I 
stood poised on the deck waiting for the 
right moment, and when I thought it had 
arrived I jumped and landed with a 
thump. The cameras were lowered gent- 
ly on a rope. 

The captain asked whether we could 


swim. Everybody thought it was funny 
when I made it very plain that I was un- 
able to swim a stroke, didn’t trust round 
bottom boats, and thought that for the 
benefit of ail concerned I should get out 
because I was liable to sneeze or some- 
thing. I was thrown a life preserver and 
told, “Here, Fatty, hold onto this.” 

In the dark it was a tussle to find my 
way into the preserver. While I was 
working against time to find the pass- 
word, Ralph chilled my blood with, “Joe, 
throw away that preserver and hold onto 
the cameras.” Photographers are a heart- 
less lot. 

Eventually we landed. I grabbed a 
narrow, rusty ladder and slowly climbed 
up the side of the lighthouse wall. Its top 
looked as far away as the moon. We 
flashed the lonely guardian of the light- 
house listening to his radio and crawled 
back. 

I never realized how many radios and 
people work all night. Before we got 
through with that story we took pictures 
of a farm in Haverstraw, N. Y., a bakery 
in New Jersey, a party in the wilds of 
Brooklyn at the crack of dawn, bars, 
restaurants and short-order kitchens. We 
photographed a pretty girl who was treat- 
ing her insomnia with a heaping dose of 
Stan Shaw’s soothing voice. We visited 
a jail in Westchester, and finally hunted 
up a tugboat captain on a Brooklyn pier. 

I mentioned before some of the equip- 
ment we had along. Add to that about 
500 feet of heavy rubber-covered wire, 
four twenty-foot extensions with reflec- 
tors, and all sorts of sockets, switches, 
and batteries, and you have a pretty good 
idea of how much equipment is used on a 
story. 

There are always at least two or three 
cases of flashbulbs, for Morse is a spe- 
cialist in multiple flash. Very rarely does 
he take a single-flash picture. That 
means I must work on the end of an ex- 
tension, with pockets stuffed full of bulbs, 
holding my arm in a “Statue of Liberty” 
pose at the proper angle to get the best 
lighting. To insure speed, the reflectors 
have slip sockets rather than screw-in 
ones. This is important when, as often 
is the case, three or four extensions are 
set up to get the best possible lighting. 
At these times I have to run around and 
replace and set reflecors at the proper 
angles. A good photographer always 
shoots at least twice, if he has the chance, 
to make sure of his picture. That keeps 
me on the run. 

Morse uses a Speed Graphic, Rollei- 
flexes, and Contaxes. There’s no telling 
which camera he will want at any partic- 
ular time, so I have to lug them all 
along. But hauling cameras and equip- 
ment is only part of the monkey’s job. 
Besides setting up pictures and replac- 
ing flashbulbs, he often has to pose 
in the photographs himself. He also 
serves as a sort of secretary, writing down 
the names and addresses of the people 
in the pictures and any other information 
that may be necessary for the captions. 
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That makes him the guy who has to take 
the kick in the pants when something 
goes wrong and Mrs. Van Astorbilt’s pic- 
ture gets captioned with the name of 
her horse. After a while he becomes 
sort of a philospher. He has to, or he’d 
go nuts. 

In my wanderings [ve appeared in 
juite a few pictures myself. George Kar- 
ger calls me the most photogenic monkey 
he ever knew, but I guess he teils that 
to all his monkeys. I posed for a whole 
series by Ralph Morse once, deliberately 
breaking a number of antiquated laws 
before the camera. It made a good story. 
One of the laws prohibited eating in 
Central Park. Breaking that one was a 
cinch for me. Another made it unlawful 
to tie a shoelace at a busy New York in- 
tersection. 

One of the funniest prohibited brushing 
: coat in a moving train. It was a Florida 
law, but for photographic purposes it 
was satisfactory to break it in New York. 
Boarding the Bronx Woodlawn Express 
with a whisk broom in my pocket, I went 
to work. When we came to a station, 
Morse popped out onto the platform with 
his camera while I calmly hung my coat 
out of the window and brushed it. Lucki- 
ly, the police didn’t spot us. They prob- 
ably had never heard of that Florida law, 
but they might have locked us up for 
observation just on general principles. 

They tell me I’m quite a sight when I 
get my feet under a restaurant table and 
go to work. At one time Robert Capa, the 
famous war photographer, invented a six- 
layer sandwich for my personal consump- 
tion. His camera worked overtime as I 
grappled with it. Always experimenting 
with new dishes, and always complaining 
about getting too fat, this monkey loves 
the comic side of living. 

A photographer will do anything to get 
a good picture. Anyhow, he’ll make the 
monkey do anything. Morse and I had a 
busy two hours setting up for a single 
shot at Madison Square Garden—at least 
I was busy. He wanted to make a syn- 
chronized flash picture taking in the 
whole Garden. Optimistically, he put me 
to work wiring up the place with our 500 
feet of extensions. Four of the biggest 
flashbulbs available were strung out in 
reflectors along one side of the building. 
We had to rely on a nine-volt battery to 
fire them, but the bulbs all synchronized 
and we came home with a fine crowd 
shot. Sometimes it takes a lot of work to 
set up a single picture. 

Once in a while both photographer and 

ionkey get bounced out of an assign- 

rent. It has happened to me twice— 
both in theaters. One time I was help- 
ing Eric Schaal make some pictures of 
Leopold Stokowski conducting his Amer- 

an Youth Orchestra. With magnificent 

raciousness, the maestro consented to 
et us photograph him while he was con- 
lucting, provided that we set up our 
ameras in the small electricians’ booth 
t the side of the stage. But the signals 
etween Stokowski and the ushers must 

ave been crossed, for no sooner had the 

meert started than we were told we 

yuldn’t take any pictures. 

Rather than argue, we stood at one side 
atiently waiting for the end of the num- 
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“YEARS OF PROGRESS 


“ Cccupyiag 
2 Entire Buildings 


ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE. vnc 
142 FULTON ST.NEW YORK:> 336 MADISON AVE. 


HARD-TO-FIND CAMERAS AND LENSES 
All Brand New—STILL IN STOCK 


Importers’ stocks of many of these items are completely gone, others are exceedingly 
We anticipated the shortages, and stocked up to meet just such a 
Write us today for prices or let us know what you have to trade. 
our prices exceedingly attractive, our trade-in allowances, exceptionally liberal. 





You'll find 





1x2 SUPER IKONTA A 
15%x21/, IKONTA A SPECIAL 
214/44x24/4 SUPER IKONTA B 
2144x2174 SUPER IKONTA BX 
2144x3174 SUPER IKONTA C 
2'/4x2'/, IKOFLEX | 

2144x217, IKONTA B NOVAR F3.5 
21/4x21/, IKONTA B ZEISS F3.5 
244x344 NETTAR C 

9xi2cm IDEAL B ZEISS F4.5 
35mm CONTAX MODELS I! AND Ill 
244x247, WELTUR TESSAR F2.8 
24/4x2'/, KORELLE TESSAR F2.8 


9xi2cm BEE BEE 51/,” ZEISS F4.5 
9xl2cm BEE BEE 6” ZEISS F4.5 
21/4x21/7, S.S. DOLLY TESSAR F2.8 
1%%x21/2 EXAKTA B BIOTAR F2 
35mm LEICA STANDARD MODELS 
35mm LEICA MODEL II! CHROME 
35mm LEICA MODEL III-B 

35mm LEICA MODEL I! 











NEW LEICA LENSES | NEW CONTAX LENSES 

50mm Elmar F3.5 5cm Tessar F3.5 

28mm Hektor Fé.3 5cm Tessar F2.8 

50mm Sumitar F2 5cm Sonnar F2 

50mm Summar F2 5cm Sonnar F1.5 

50mm Xenon FI.5 13.5cm Sonnar F4 

90mm Thambar F2.2 | 8-5¢m Triotar F4 

Sens Ghnee 08 8.5cm Sonnar F2 
3.5cm Orthometar F4.5 

135mm Hektor F4.5 3.5cm Biogon F2.8 

73mm Hektor F1.9 2.8cm W. A. Tessar F8 

Our Advertising Policy on Used Equipment! 
Because of our swift turnover of used equip- 
ment and because magazine copy is required 





many weeks in advance, ad listings of bar- 
gains are often out of stock by publication 
time. To avoid disappointments and long cor- 
respondence we are, instead, issuing frequent 


“‘Used Camera & Equipment Bulletins.”’ 
Write for Latest Bargain Bulletin Now! 











ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE, Inc. 


“The House of Photographic Values" 


Send All Correspondence to 
142 Fulton St. Store 
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Now You Can Take 
Such Swell Pictures! 





Now at last you can get make-up specially 
developed for your black-and-white photogra- 
phy. Subdue bad features, achieve flattering 
movie-quality pictures and save retouching! 

Hampden’s Photographic Make-up is a com- 
plete easy-to-use kit for all your make-up 
needs. It comes in the new stick form with 
full instructions on how to use! 

Creamy ® non-greasy @ blends perfectly ¢ 
easy to remove ® conceals minor defects ¢ 
gives the skin a beautiful, smooth, satiny finish. 

Save time, trouble, wasted film and have 
more beautiful, natural-looking pictures. Get 
your kit at any photographic store or from 
Hampden Sales, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Write for FREE POWD’ -BASE 


Illustrated Booklet 


$200 





PHOTOGRAPHIC MAKE-UP 








AMERICA POSES 


FOR ITS PICTURE 


Men have made maps ever since they first 
began to move over the surface of the 
earth or to sail across uncharted seas to 
distant horizons. They were made by 
guess-and-by-gosh, by hand, and by ma- 
chine. But when men took to the air like 
birds and saw below them the world in 
miniature, new fields in map making and 
aerial photography came to the fore. How 
giant, jigsaw-puzzle maps, termed ‘‘aerial 
mosaics,’’ are now being made by the Car- 
tographic Division, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as a result of experiments in aerial 
photography, is revealed in an exclusive, 
picture-packed article in the 


MARCH ISSUE 


FLY/NG 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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AT LAST—PRICED WITHIN REASON! 


NATURAL COLOR ['¢ 
ENLARGEMENTS 


from Kodachromes 


8x10 (trimmed) NATURAL 
COLOR PRINTS on 12x 14 


TWO or more of 
same or different 
transparencies. 





SINGLE $400 

Salon-Type Mounts PRINTS . 
A beautiful reproduction method a. 
that has excited much admiration 
from kodachrome fans. Added fa- 
cilities now provide an improved NOW! 
quality and speedier service. This s 
is what you have been looking i Color Prints 
—send one or more 8s Delivered in 


ide 
SAT ( ) ri MON’ 
gar iF ACTION OR Y ou rR. fl BY 2 to 3 weeks 


35mm ENLARGEMENTS "arel Prins i bom 
15-18 exp. rolls 
36 (31/45) Ind. Panel qnisrped % Sex Gee 
Prints in aaa 10-12 exp. rolls 
Individually printed by se to 5 aoe 
automatic ‘‘electri ‘ 
‘ine grain eraosasse. a NY 
roll 


a 6 or 
livered postpaid Mercury developed abe 
Films same price. and printed 


PHOTO LAB, inc. 


Room 132, 3825 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 
po stamps WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(no stamps) 
Min. order 25c 


















CONTAX Ill 5 C.M., 
i SONNAR F:2 $175.00 
_= ROLLIEFLEX AUTOMATIC 
F3:5 C.ZT. $165.00 
Here’s a real camera 
addict’s source for 
anything and everything in the 
world of Photography. 
Rare, hard-to-get imported cam- 
eras and equipment—and the 
best of domestic—at those 
amazingly low prices you keep 
hoping for but seldom find. 
Je We ‘bargain 
list’ because we’ve 
always got what you want, and 
it’s always a bargain! 


Write Us Your Needs Today 
Trades Accepted 


AREMAC CAMERA INC. 
1 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


it’s Fun to Show 


CARTOON MOVIES 
AT HOME 


8MM—16mMM 
Mickey — Minnie — Don- 
ald Duck — Oswald — 
Three Monkeys — every 
film packed with laughs. 
You can show new films often by using 
your dealer’s FILM RENTAL LIBRARY. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


CLUB Caratoc % , 
CATALOG sp 

PINS 30°up-RINGS $1.50 Aig LEso 

Silver, gold plated, etc. Traditional 

Bastian quality! Our new book shows 

over 300 handsome, up-to-the-min- q } 

ute designs by Bastian craftsmen, old- \% 


est, largest makers, leaders for 46 
years. Write for your free copy today! 


issue no ‘ 
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_s=== BASTIAN BROS. Dept. 95, Rochester, N. ¥. 











20 ‘ice 2x2 SLIDES 51 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 
clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 for $1. 40 for $2. Alli dif- 
ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1; 20, $2; 30, $3. 
List of other subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-3, Canton, O. 
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ber. When the maestro came backstage 
and saw us in the wrong place, it upset 
him so that we were given the gate with- 
out a chance to explain. That was the 
one time that I had to come back from 
an assignment without some sort of a 
picture. 

Bad luck caught up with me again 
while working with Morse, taking pic- 
tures of the Ballet Theatre. We were in 
one of the wings with a full, clear view 
of the stage. We were warned so many 
times not to move that Morse made me 
sit on the floor. When the performance 
was half over and we were ready to shoot 
a big scene, one of the dancers came up 
to see how the show was getting along. 
In his efforts to get a better view, he 
stepped in front of a battery of floodlights 
and completely darkened the right side 
of the stage. We got blamed for it, and a 
couple of stagehands showed us the door 
before we could pack up. I drowned my 
sorrows in a thick steak. 

Sometimes a monkey gets a chance to 
take a few pictures on his own. Morse 
had to do a story on Whirlaway, that 
great racehorse, and had orders to get a 
shot of the horse’s magnificent tail while 
he was running. But he also had to get 
the start of the race, so he gave me a 
Contax with a telephoto and told me to get 
that tail—or else. I got the tail, but the 
picture showed so many other horses’ 
tails and hoofs that it couldn’t be used. 

In spite of the tough breaks he some- 
times gets and the beefing he always does, 
the monkey has a pretty good job. At 
least, it’s good experience. He learns the 
technique of telling a story in pictures, 
and some day tries his hand at making 
a story. There is no better way to learn. 
Caption writing ability makes the mon- 
key’s services especially valuable—there 
are many good photographers that can’t 
put a picture story together, and the 
series is steadily increasing in importance. 
And it all starts by getting a job carrying 
some photographer’s camera.—}® 





Want a Job? 


(Continued from page 38) 











darkroom is an old saying. Because pho- 
tofinishing today is a big business, em- 
ploying thousands in darkroom work, I 
called on Leo Pavelle of Pavelle Labora- 
tories to get his slant on the employment 
problem. 

“The opportunities for jobs are pretty 
good,” he says, “and a man can advance 
until he is earning about $50.00 a week, 
but the big thing is that it’s a grand 
stepping stone to commercial photog- 
raphy. The boys get broad experience 
here and then branch out.” 

The best opportunities in this field 
are during the summer, the peak of the 
season. In some cities the workers are 
organized, but jobs can be obtained 
through the unions when there are suffi- 
cient vacancies. Starting pay is generally 
low. 

Charles Phelps Cushing, who gave up 
a successful career as a magazine editor 
and writer to take pictures just because 
he likes photography better than writing, 
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now runs his own picture agency. He 
took time from a busy day to talk with 
me and give a few tips for job hunters. 

“Don’t tell the boss how much he needs 
you,” was his advice. “Tell him what you 
can do for him. If you are showing him 
samples of your work, let the pictures 
speak for themselves. Nothing you can 
say about your work will increase its 
obvious value.” 

There are two ways to break into the 
photo agency business, Cushing explained. 
You can contribute your pictures to a 
going concern, or set up as a picture 
agent. 

The most you can expect is a fifty-fifty 
cut on the selling price of the print. Cap- 
tions, with complete data, are important 
whether you sell to an agency or direct 
to advertisers and editors. 

Cushing’s advice to the photographer 
who wants to start his own agency is to 
specialize in one or two fields. If you 
like this type of business, starting your 
own agency is really the best bet, he says, 
because existing outfits seldom have jobs 
open and the best you can get is that of 
a salesman. 

It takes a lot of pictures to make a suc- 
cessful agency. About 10,000 will bring 
a photographer a good income, but 500 
or 1,000 will do to start. 

To round out the possibilities for jobs 
in photography, I talked with a number 
of portrait men. On the surface, it seems 
that this field is the least likely one at 
present. At every studio I visited the 
story was the same—“We’re not taking on 
anyone now, nor do we expect to in the 
near future.” The concerted advice of 
established studio men, now battling for 
a livelihood, was for the beginner to stay 
out of portraiture. 

If he wants to break in, the best bet is 
to start by soliciting orders on the side 
and working as a part-time free lance 
until enough volume for full-time work 
has been built up. 

I talked with one successful portrait 
man about the new processes for making 
color prints. We were wondering, with 
the progress that is being made in color, 
how long it will be before simple, direct, 
full-color prints can be produced in the 
home studio and darkroom. 

“The man who goes in for color prints 
and sells people on the idea of having 
portraits taken in color will make a suc- 
cess in portraiture,” he said. And maybe 
he was right. Perhaps color will be the 
salvation of portraiture. It is the coming 
thing in every field —™ 


Firm Footing for Tripod 

HEN you're working on _ highly 

polished hardwood floors, tile, or 
linoleum, it’s often a real problem to keep 
a tripod from slipping. In such cases 
rubber tips don’t work well, and spikes 
may be out of the question. On a recent 
assignment I solved the problem simply 
by placing the tripod feet inside a large 
cardboard carton, two of the feet being 
toward the front of the carton, the third 
braced against the back wall of the car- 
ton. The camera was easily accessible for 
viewing and operating, yet it stayed in 
the desired position.—Harry Padgett, 
Denver, Colo. 
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He | 
_ Jimmy Sileo | wy Qccowvale 
eeds (Continued from page 25) 2 
- | NEW CLOSED-IN 
| 
ures ff the stage. Subsequent years of work- WITH THE a a 
can ng with the Music Hall crew have ironed 
e its ut all difficulties of this sort, however. FRANKLIN ae. Crank 
When he first started photographing the y ee | 
» the famed Rockettes, Sileo always attended Super ICET” aa - yg ae 
ee Bc yo es CEMENTS AND CUfS IN ONE J) sect" Ses 
oa 
sture show’s routine. In that way he was bet- QUICK OPERATION ee 
ter acquainted with things during dress - 
-fifty rehearsal, at which most of his pictures 8MM and 16MM 
Cap- were taken. Later, he found attendance Silent & Sound Film 
rtant at dress rehearsal to be adequate—his 
lirect eye had become accustomed to picking 
the right scene immediately. Also, a 
pher number frequently is performed twice 
is to during dress rehearsal. 
you When he first started shooting for the 
your Music Hall, Jimmy used an old Zeiss Ica, 
says, with an f 4.5 Tessar, taking an occasional 
jobs shot with a 5x7 Century View camera. FRANKLIN 
at of Nowadays all his work is done with a SAFETY REELS AND CANS 
total of three cameras—the Contax, a AT YOUR DEALERS 
suc- 4x5 Speed Graphic with f 4.5 Tessar and 
bring coupled rangefinder, and a 5x7 Speed 
t 500 Graphic with f 4.5 Tessar. The 5x7 | — - 
Graphic is used only for static shots, such ISIT your nearest camera store and ex- 
jobs as general views, stage finales, and posed V amine the New VICTOR Lighting Units 
mber studies of the Rockettes. now available. Fotoflood models (more 
eems “You may wonder,” Jimmy says, “why | than 25 of them!) make indoor snapshots and 
ne at we sometimes pose the Rockettes instead | movies easy, good results certain. Shown 
1 the of attempting action shots of them. The | here are: at right the “290” Hi-Lo Twin Stand 
ng on reason is that the remarkable precision of on for No. 2 Floods with VICTOR Hi-Lo 
5 aa ’ witch (saves current and lamps!) and, be- 
n the these girls must be shown. We can't af- | (oy, the “250-S" Clamp-on for No. 2 Flood- 
ce of ford to risk the desired picture by taking lamp with new steel “Diffuser-Flector” which 
g for a chance on what we might snap in the provides soft light of great effectiveness. 
. stay course of a show.” Prices are reasonable. 
While some of Sileo’s action pictures 
bet is are taken with the Contax at 1/200 sec- 
. side ynd, the bulk of his work nowadays is 
lance done with the 4x5 Graphic at 1/90 sec- 
work nd. He stops down the lens slightly, but 
nly slightly. “I realize that this slight 
vival stopping down doesn’t increase the depth 
aking of field very much,” he admits, “but it 
with makes me feel safer, somehow.” He has 
color, to shoot a lot 8f his stuff from a consider- 
lirect, able distance in order to include every- 
n the thing on the negative. This makes it 
easier to get sharper pictures, since the 
prints depth of field increases with distance. 
aving And Sileo focuses very carefully, too. The only complete line of photographic Lights at 
. suc- Films exposed in the Contax (it’s popular prices. Write for our new, instructive 
naybe usually loaded with Eastman Super-XX) folder. 
e the are developed in Panthermic 777. _East- . 328 Colfax St. 
yming man Super Panchro-Press usually is em- J. H. Smith & Sons Corp. Griffith, Ind. 
ployed in the Graphics, and for these : 
negatives Jimmy uses a special developer . inca aaa th 
of his own concoction. A very weak . 
solution is used, and after development JOIN THE POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Saue Far Victory CAMPAIGN 
righly has proceeded for a few minutes Sileo SEE YOUR CAMERA DEALER FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
le, or examines the negatives by green safe- 
) keep light. If more development is required, | Ty ay er 
cases the negatives are transferred to a 2 to 1 Mara-Movie | 
spikes solution of the same formula. The idea mm FINE GRAIN a an EAC EDITING 
recent of the weak developer is to prevent the i Fo Developed & V ted ae \ bs \ : \\ # \\= \» \\= \\e | RACK 
‘imply highlights from blocking up. This is a P sighed \ x | Te | LRACK 
large real problem in stage photography, since 3 | L A R G E D . Makes movie cditing 8 
being theatrical spotlights are extremely Photo-elect ell processing 31/4 = || = =) \ hered sections 2x2 in. to 
‘third powerful. , salt Nelct priet. Moat aa GG pee 
; sy oe —- ” ny i yes ind mailing -bags Dror \\ ss nuity slips and simplified 
O a coupled rangefinder, he still prefers Pye = i delth ea Gu 
ved in groundglass focusing and composition. His P H OT O ELECTRO LAB COMPLETE OUTFIT, $1.75 Postpaid ot Sis eactea 
rdgett, main objection to a Graflex is that the < <eladety Bridgeport, Conr 2 for $3.25. 3 for $4.75 Inquirses invited from Dealers 
mirror requires the use of a lens having MARATHON PHOTO SUPPLY CO.,Box415-A, Wausau, Wis. 
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TRADE IN YOUR OLD CAMERAS 


Put Valeabl, Equipment Wack in Cincadiedten 


Defense limits today's production. To help your country’s national economy, 
to let others enjoy photography and to benefit yourself, trade in your old 


photographic equipment. Never before has it been worth so much. 


In order that your dealer may be prepared to give you special attention on 
these trade-ins, March 16-21] has been set aside as “Camera Trade-In Week.” 
The Week is sponsored by POPULAH PHOTOGRAPHY in cooperation with 
the National Photographic Uealers Association and publications serving the 


photographic dealers. 


If you wish, your dealer will gladly obtain interest-drawing Defense bonds 


or stamps for you instead of cash in exchange for your old photegraphic 





equipment during this week. 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE THE APRIL ISSUE OF 





At all | a conul a i Wharch 10th 
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fairly long focal length. In order to swing = 
up out of the way as the exposure is Three Unusual Values in 
made, the mirror must have clearance, SLIDE 
and this requires a lens whose focal 


35mm 
ROLL 

















Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge i 
San ten ieee Ce length separates it from the focal plane FILES 
$1.50. Our rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 of the camera sufficiently. Such a lens, in 
negatives are good, we issue turn, is not well suited to the type of To meet the 
4c credit per print. Enlarged PRIZES , : requirements 
to 3% x_ 4%, with Photo- | Minivix will duplicate stage photography where a comparatively quire Us 
Electric Eye. Velox paper prize, in, epictures wide angle of view is needed. A Rollei- of all both in 
only. High class work guar- | From Our Readers” : ; : quality and 
anteed. D.K. 20 Fine Grain | ning picture was "de- flex would overcome this factor, but Sileo price ® Manu- 
pevctoping 24, BE. | eae prefers a larger negative. So for the time entinnd of 
ANTEED. SAVE MONEY. Send roll end $1.00 being, the Speed Graphic is his choice for beautiful quar- 
today. (Or sent C.O.D. plus postage. : a 
MINIPIX LABORATORIES the Music Hall work. é ter a _ 
P. ©. Bon 1144, DEPT. 2D svinipin Lebereteric ene tt He’s working on a special camera for more through- 











out © Glossy 
natural finish 


GUARANTEED 35mm FILM— stage photography, however. It will be 


ALL FILMS—No SUBSTITUTIONS a converted Graflex, when it’s finished. 















Pius x Panatomic X 27% Ft. What he plans to do is to fasten the Shea plated 
Citra Speed” Dupont Type 2 Graflex mirror up out of the way, re- “Master” eee 
meres rt.—64.00 — place the regular lens with one of shorter **MASTER” : For 650readymounts 
RELOADED CARTRIDGES 36 exp. all typee— focus, and fasten on top of the Graflex or 250 slides; movable Separat- 

Bulk Winder (was $10)...... $3.95 a sort of box containing a matching lens. ors and Index Tabs for filing by Pee 

Mell Sure Fila Sepely Os. "723 ' Seventh Ave, NLV_C, Thus he’ll have a sort of twin-lens subjects. ..............++5-5.- $3.45 





Graflex, fitted with matching lenses of “MIDGET”: Will fit in a coat 
short focal length. pocket, yet will hold 175 ready- 


. ‘ ; mounts; movable partitions..... 1.25 
Fascinating new occupation quick! h x the hae yap Sileo “DE LUXE”: Slotted for 100 slides 
learned by average man or woman. Work as made in the Music Hall, there are or 200 readymounts; handle; re- 


time. Easy to understand meth- : : : mas 
od brings out natural, life-likeeolors. Many earn three which stand out in his own memory. movable Index................ 3.95 


Rite Teersiag. Mo os a : One was taken from the wings, and shows Mail orders filled; P.P. prepaid. Files for nega- 


tnower doin tia delightful iomne ac . the magnitude of the stage very effec- tives in eight sizes including 35mm. 

i ween stores, indivic “ ‘ - = 

learn tals and friends.” Send today for \ Ry SS | tively. Another was an _ unintentional While for Catalegas 
NaTiShaL ARE sEnoon \QO AIp | double exposure which turned out very THE NEGA-FILE COMPANY 


1315 Michi A Dept. 2263, Chicago, U.S.A. = 4 pie " . . 
a well. In this shot, eight dancers are Easton, Pennsylvania 
shown in closeup, with a background ates ieaesigatipnee 


A YEAR OF se cs hte en: || ga PERFECT 


able shots shows the interior of the Music 
Photographic History Hall, including audience, orchestra, pro- FLA SH 
ANY CAMERA 


scenium arch, and a show on the mam- 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS!) | ree eee eee ae ole 

ANY BULB 

“NEW HIPWELL” 























negative because of the variety of ex- 
posures required to bring out each area 
well. So Jimmy made five separate shots, 
made a pasteup of the prints, and re- 


POPULAR 


rotography, 














INDEX FOR 1941 photographed the resulting collage. 
An American citizen, Jimmy Sileo was Only $A? 
i j 05 

A year of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is a year of born in Italy and came to this country PAID 
reietdevelopments . ."- mew processes. . fresh me Se Uaew De wee FE peas a Te ds from 1/25to 1/500 sec. with the “SM Midget” 
. . ev “ee | oa : a vi spee $ ro a 
epptications of ghemonety ih an cuonchanging photographic experience includes dark- ASK YOUR DEALER—to show you the New Hipwell 
your hobby’s growth through POPULAR PHOTO- room and camera work for such organiza- ete eae aed.” Waar Gt ae On ae 
GRAPHY. i i flash bulbs. Speeds to 1/500 using Kodamatic, Su- 

The year 1941 saw great strides in every phase tions as International News Photos and motte t Sis, and Ftc vans poe to 
f hy . 2 o t ’ ilit ° d : sec. vith self-acting reac set shutters 
Sesion the dele, aus Ua pea os sate ie Underwood & Underwood. He Ss been in } Fd nn poumsbaaie uuipped - ihetudiner instructions 
many of the articies in the 1941 issues of POP- business for himself since 1921, and maln- and flash tables. If your dealer can not supply you, 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY as historical records of an ° - a shipped direct for $4.95. Money orders made pay- 
active year. And the hundreds of how-to-do-it fea- tains a commercial studio under the name able to: a lain. i 
t , tips, d kink 1 il bi f h d . . " L 
a. ne of Cosmo-Sileo on West 45th Street in _— P... a a & taneioes Oe 

Vou can make your past issues of POPULAR Manhattan. His brother, Caveo Sileo, is - pact — Jn 
PHOTOGRAPHY a handy reference work with the , . 
convenient 12-page Index to Volumes 8 and 9 (the assignment editor for International News ie 
12 issues for 1941). Send the coupon below, en- 
closing 5 cents to cover postage and handling. Photos. 


When he isn’t busy with his specialty of 
taking pictures for the Music Hall, Sileo ae , your 
has his hands full making still shots in | ENLARGING 
New York for several of the major motion 


picture companies. Popular and well- A sturdy, all-metal easel — faster 














and easier au? use, ba eitandard 
° . ’ : > n = 
known in the profession, he’s chairman of Se ak ak oot permit 
° complete flexibility—enable you 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY the board of directors of the Press Pho- | | zet many unusual ‘effects and-com- PRICED RIGHE 
540 North Michigan Avenue tographers’ Association of New York City. Special ae without sire. Sanus "80 S279 9h:z8 
” ae ae sil clad i ial He does all of the black-and-white — 
e m - ° . ° 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for 1941. | Enclosed work in the Music Hall himself. Occa- | | “FRAMETTES™ 
Twa sionally, however, the management wants | | <__ |beautify your ENLARGEMENTS | 
color shots of a headline stage show, and | | mgt sa aed tenon E 
. ° # ", Fully adjustable—Framet ste on 
then Jimmy takes an assistant along. sfx all slase up to 20 x 20. "Available in Bright 
There’s very little spare time in the || Fig petues ets Pate Pee, bes 
life of this successful immigrant boy. | /A ’ ——<_ om i 
He’s got one of the most unusual photo- bake - te 


graphic jobs—and it’s one which many 
a lensman would like to get. But as you ; 
— ol envy Jimmy Sileo, don’t forget that his | DON'T MISS 
rete, Alte THE COMING 
job is a job, a constant challenge to tech- 
; A “ea NUMBERS OF 
nique and imagination —f 
































ON SELECTED DOUBLE-WEIGHT MATT PAPER 







11 x 14— 2 for $ 3Y (tee from 

8 x 10— 4 for ‘BS m., ete Ac 
5 x T7— 6 for agri from 6c 
4x 6—10 for . negatives. . 
FROM SAME OR DIFFERENT. es 


Superior fine 6-Exposure roll 
grain developing C: } grain devel- 
Any nao minia- oped and a 
ture roll to 31/4x4 
Your Money Back, it not satisfied 
Send for FREE Mailing Bags, Samples, Price List 









$16 BULK MOVIE FILM G20 che 


for 
film dollars. 100’ 8-8 $1.95, 100’ sgl. 8 $1.15 400" 16: jm. notched 


every 100’ $4.95 
SAVE MONEY... 
DEVELOP YOUR 
<— OWN MOVIES 
only $15.50 complete 


: Everything needed to develop 
% your own film. Outfit pays Sos 
mitself in short order. Re 

holds 110 ft. 16mm or 8/8mm 
film. Drying rack, formulae 
instructions included 
cuaranteed. F. ©. B 


Ilry 1 


vic 
F. 0B. Chica $10.50 


* Smaller outfit, for 34 ft 8/8m filr ee 
Processing rate 100 ft. 


Camera spools 40c each (any oy ° 

16mm 85c; eu ft. 8/8emm ite for free circulars 
PERIOR BULK FIL 

188 W. me St. Dept. P 3 


BULK 














Chicago, ttt. 


ELOADS 




















GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK. “RELOAD YOUR OWN” 
GRouP NO. 1 RELOADED. | GROUP No. 2 
5 "y sadly ce on. cash E. K. Panatomic 
Dup. Sup. No. 1 bp are sa .. > Dane xx 
infra Red Group I— co. jn te. 2 
25 ft. — $1.00 







































3 for $1.00 









25 ft. 
50 ft. — $2.00 50 ft. 
100 ft. — $3.50 f 100 ft. 


Postpaid in U.S.A. California Buyers Add Sales Tax 


PACIFIC COAST FILM CO., *°Molwood,’ Gate. 


' BROADWAY ART 
NEGATIVES 


Open the portals to new pleasures 
Make 
salon prints of artistic fig 
ure studies by using our perfectly 








in photography for yourself 
beautiful 


exposed and developed negatives of 
America’s Most Gorceous Movers 





All negatives on fine grain film; will 
make beautifully detailed art figure 
photographs. Learn professional tricks 





e 
of posing 
improve your photographic technique — 
save on model fees. 


and lighting the model— 


SAMPLE ,, $ 
necative * — 4 for 7 
SET _ 


For those desiring less than the complete sam- 
ple set we offer 2 35 mm size, 25c ; 2214", We 
35 MM KODACHROME SLIDES for pro 
jection. Made by Sidney Dru of Hollywood 
Set of SIX for $2.50 single sample, Stk 





ONE 35 mm Black & White Art Transparency 
will be sent Assovutecy FREE with ell orders. 


BROADWAY NEGATIVE SERVICE 
BOX 37 Rugby Sta. Dept. P-3, Brooklyn, M. . 
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THE KALART CoMPANY, INCc., 915 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., announces its Fifth An- 


nual Speed Flash Contest. Awards total 
$750 in photographic merchandise. First 
prize is an Anniversary Speed Graphic 


equipped with Kalart rangefinder, Master 
Automatic Speed Flash, and Sistogun. All 
entries must be taken with a Kalart Speed 
Flash. Both outdoor (synchro-sunlight) 
and_ indoor shots are acceptable. Color 
transparencies will receive the same con- 
sideration as black-and-white prints. Month- 
ly awards will be made for the best photo- 
graphs submitted during January and Feb- 
ruary. Entry blanks are available from the 
Kalart Company and photo dealers. Clos- 
ing date is March 31. 


ADVERTISERS RESEARCH SERVICE, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., is in the market 
for top-notch action pictures for use in an 
advertising campaign. Cannot consider 
photographs showing women or children, 
scenic views, or destruction. Photographers 
are advised to quote prices in submitting 
pictures. 


SoutH Dakota Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Brookings, S. D., announces a $1,000 
contest for the best pictures taken in that 


state. Photographs made during the past 
summer are eligible for competition. Entry 
blanks must accompany each picture, and 


are available by writing the above address. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, INC., 275 
St., Boston, Mass., is in 
Kod: achrome transparencies 
mm for use as cover 
tional Sportsman 


Newbury 
the market for 
larger than 35 
illustrations for Na- 
and Hunting and Fishing. 


Pictures should depict hunting, fishing, and 
camping scenes, with large foreground fig- 
ures. Vertical format is essential. Minimum 


price paid is $25.00. Seasonal subjects must 
be submitted about 6 months in advance— 
summer material is timely now. 


HARLEQUIN CORPORATION, 
New .York, N. Y., announces a contest with 
$425 in cash prizes for pictures showing 
Harlequin glasses, either worn by a female 
subject or used as a part of the composition 


512 Fifth Ave., 


of the photograph. The contest will be con- 
ducted in two divisions, one for amateurs 
and one for news photographers. In addi- 
tion to the picture prizes, $100 in cash will 


be awarded to the girl photographed wear- 
ing Harlequin glasses who is judged the 
most beautiful model. She will be judged 
only by photographs submitted. Entries 
should be sent to the Contest Editor at the 
above address. Closing date is April 15. 


FLORIDA RENDEZVOUS Magazine, 1661 Bis- 
cayne Blvd., Miami, Fla., announces a pic- 
ture contest for amateurs and professionals. 
Awards will total $40 each month—$25 for 
first prize, $10 for second, and $5 for third. 
Photographs with Florida atmosphere are 
encouraged. The contest will continue 
monthly through April. 
Elkton, Maryland, is in the 
market for original 35 mm Kodachrome 
transparencies of outstanding quality and 
general interest. Payment is from $1.00 up 
for transparencies selected. Submit only 
high-quality 35 mm slides that have interest 
value for a wide range of people. 


ELK STUDIO, 


Making Contact Prints 
with Enlarging Paper 


SERS of small films who rarely have 
occasion to make contact prints, as 
well as those who just happen to run out 
of contact paper, can make good contact 
prints on regular enlarging paper. Sim- 
ply put the negative and the paper into 
an inexpensive printing frame and use an 
enlarger as your light source. There 
should be no negative in the enlarger. The 
exposure can be worked out by test, 
and the intensity of the light can be con- 
trolled somewhat by raising or lowering 
the lamphouse. Naturally, the exposure 
usually will be considerably shorter than 
for an enlargement.—Harold Armistead, 
Easley, S. C. 
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for10 MINUTES of 


Your Camera Time ! 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers 
gladiy pay $5 to $20 and more for 
motegraphe that take 10 minutes or 
4 to make! Scores of Universal- 
trained men and wemnes regularly add $15 to $50 a 
month to their earnings that way. FREE Book tells how 
we train you, at low cost—at home—to take pictures 
that SELL and show you where to sell them. 

UNIVERSAL VPHOTOGRAPHERS, INC., 

Dept. 2, 10 West 33 St., New York City. 


/*°(ence PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Amateurs, prof ls, convert your knowledge 
of photography into cash! Be a free-lance photo- 
engraver. Establish your own part or full-time 
cut making business or work for others at good 
pay. Automatic equipment, complete home train- 
ing at low cost. Full particulars and big 64-page 
illustrated catalog free! Send for your copy today. 





























METASOPE’ Dept. 156 Aurora, Mo. 
—— om, Dee > ee 
5 ft. 
Plus X Fores Super XX 
Ne x Infra Red Pan X 29 
Dup No. Ultraspeed 
——"Dup No. 2 1 89¢ Supreme 
Panatomic Finopan 
100 ft. rolls. .$3.15 100 ft. age .$4.25 
HOLLYWOOD 35 MM FILM 
Box 2550 Dept. P. Hollywood, Calif. 














DON'T BUY PHOTO SUPPLIES... 


UNTIL YOU'VE SEEN OUR LATEST LIST 
of SENSATIONAL MONEY-SAVING VALUES! 
Huge and timely factory purchases permit us to 
offer standard brand equipment of all kinds at 
record low prices. Send immediately for list of new, 
amazing bargains. a shipped within 24 hours 
any where - the U. 
N. J. PHOTO SUPPLY Co. 

17 Academy St., Newark, N. J. 















Preserve and File Your Negatives in Transparent 

SINE NEGONTAINERS—$1 Buys: 
450—234x3, 254x334, 254x4, 2x3; 2x32, 2x4, 2x4 
400—2%4x4'/4, 234x5, 2x5. 300—2x8, 234x62, 234x7. 
350—3x42, 3x5, 3x52, 244X5'/2, 234x6, 334x5, 2x6, 2x7. 


250—2x9, *5x10, 254x8, 354x5Y2, 354x6%q. 200—434x634. 
225—4 934x554, 254x9. 175—534x7%4, 254x11, 234x142, 2x14. 


NEG-0-CHEST FILING CABINET—$1.00 


Sturdy, wood reinforced cabinet, 400-1,000 capacity, 

with Mo our choice size — $1. 00 Prepaid! 

ease Blanks, 30—2Sc; = for $1.00 
c.o.D. mney Back! 


dt Acce ted. Mo 
ANDREW E. THT 414-0 AVERY © Syracuse, N N'Y. 





RELOAD ALL 35 MM CARTRIDGES 
bY), mle) OA 


W.W.BOES CO. 


| BOX 7. 3001 SALEM AVE. 
Ea Garren, fo} ite) 











35™ FILM 
DEVELOPED 
ENLARGED 
VAPORATED 


INCLUDING UNIVEX 


Ultra Fine Grain | 





To 312” x §” 
To Preserve Film 




















oS aa re- 

turne t id. 

WALTER LABS. |!™edposipaia. | “M 

1008 Glenmore Ave., Bkiyn, N. Y. guaranteed. 0.0. 
For Best Buys 















Write or Call 
YOUR FRIEND IN THE BUSINESS 


J] CAMERA 
Jack Schiff EXCH. INC. 
55 Vesey St. N. Y. C. BE. 3-1151 


FREE CATALOG P-3 


\Print YourOwn 


Stationery, Advertising. 
oy ante r, pa photo 
titles, 





parade ne 


money. Sold direct “trom” fac 
only. — OUTFIT $8. 
Senior outfi $16.55 . De 
or raised printing | en- 
graving w any press. 

PRINT FOR Others, Big Profs. 
Pays for itself in a si 


Sef aia ga i oe 
Ae elms '\S-56 Meriden, Connecticut 


a 
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TH UP-TO-THE-MINUTE. 
HOTOGRAPHIC GUIDANCE BY 


Vertiserg 

1 more for 
minutes or 
Universal- 
to $50 
k tells hon 
ke pictures 
em, 


Cc., 
ity. 


ING 


ir know! 

lance photo- 
or full-time 
hers at good 
home train- 
big 64-page 
Copy today. 


rora, Mo. 
LT 
iteed 


$4.25 





Calif. 


eee 
LiIsT 
UES! 
us to 
ds at 
new, 
10urs 


N. J. 





parent 


30 INFORMATIVE POCKET-SIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXT BOOKS 


1—YOUR CAMERA AND No. 9—TRICKS FOR CAMERA No. 17—PHOTOGRAPHIC LEN 
HOW IT WORKS by W.E. Dobbs OWNERS. An outstanding col- SES AND SHUTTERS by Rich- pM og L 
and Charles A. Savage. Selection, lection of the latest and most ard W. St. Clair, A.R.P.S. Pho- pgs y Jacob Deschin, 
use, focusing, composing, lenses, valuable kinks and hints on every tographic optics; camera lenses; jp). (in; — ——— or 
shutters, filters, problems, ete. phase of amateur photography. auxiliary lenses and shutters, etc. lighting, ok cain — 
No. 2—DEVELOPING, PRINT- 
ING AND ENLARGING by Ai NO, J0-A, GLOSSARY FOR No. i8—PHOTO TRICKS AND No. 25—PORTRAITURE SIM- 
and sohn. Elemen- frank Fenner, Jr a PY EFFECTS by Jacob Deschin, PLIFIED by A. L. Schafer. 
tary and advanced developing, ee ' = 8 Somseahle _— A.R.P.S. Montage, double ex- Lastructions for lighting and posing 
chemicals, types of printing, ele- pote se don >) Th gen dinyee il posure, solarization and other odd with helpful diagrams, discusses 
mentary and advanced enlarging, ee phn Binge: oral Aha cerner ay effects obtained by photography. equipment, composition, etc. 
enlaseing equipment, ote. black-and-white and color. ce ma manmene coces 

_ OUR PIC- PRI 

Ne. 3—FILTERS AND THEIR No. 19—SELLING YOUR FIC” PRINTS by Dr. Jerome H. Lead- 
USES by W. Bradford Shank No. 11—OUTDOOR PHOTOG. TURES by Kurt S. Safranski: jey and Werner Stegemeyer. Pop- 
Light, film sensitivity, types of RAPHY by Samuel Grierson. Markets, saleable material, legal war processes; including making 
filters, polarizing screens, color sep- A comprehensive coverage of the aspects, and numerous hints Of of separation negatives, variations 
aration, lens shade, problems, etc. picture possibilities found out making money with your camera. |, density and contrast, etc, 


doors; landscape. pictorial, ete 
No. 4—COMPOSITION FOR 
THE AMATEUR; by Kenneth 
Heilbron. Joining subject apd i 
picture, the picture as a whole PHY by Hill 
tone, lines, rhythm, ete. Pp 


24—TABLETOP PHOTOG. 


No. 20—DARKROOM HAND- wo, 27—PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOOK—AND FORMULARY by , 

5 R - FOR THE FREELANCE by Kip 
bre a Fg > Meta a-9 Morris Germain,| A.R.P.S. For- Ross, A.R.P.S. Equipment, flash 
-S. Posing, xposure paper develop- technique, markets, valuable hints, 
for portraiture, table-top, ete. creamy hn ete 


mulas for film an 
ers. fixing baths, 
ducers, toners; darkroom 





No. 5—MOVIE MAKING FOR 
THE BEGINNER by Herbert 
McKay, F.R.P.S. Modern movies 
ras ng the camera, 
production, titling, projection, ete. 


Ne. 6—COLOR IN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY by ivan Dmitri ypes 
of subjects, separation negatives, 
density scales, wash-off relief print- 
ing, chromatone printing, ete. 


No, 7—CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Harold Cameras and 
equipment, taking the shot, posing. 
finishing and processing, ete. 


Cc. Neo. 


N 13—FLASH PHOTOGRA- equipment technique, ete. ee, 28 

HY by us Arnold. Flash ‘ 

equipment, synchronization, ex- Ne. 2iI—BEGINNER’S BOOK OF ee es ay BA 

posure, indoor and outdoor work at PHOTOGRAPHY by Wallace E. word by Dr. Walter Clark, F.R. 

night or in daytime, ete. Dobbs. Discusses approach to land- p.§, Equipment, exposure, control 
seapes, action shots, interior Pic- of color, editing. titling, etc. 

No. 14—PHOTOGRAPHING tures, portraits, etc., explaining use 

ACTION by Victor De Palma, 8nd operation of camera. 

Selecting shutter speed for motion. 

Special discussion of action photog- 

raphy outdoors and indoors. 


—COLOR MOVIES FOR 


No. 29—-NEGATIVE RETOUCH- 
ING and PRINT FINISHING by 


Ernest E. aper and Norris 
tte, 22 snnteeAs. OF Cone Harkness. Ways of improving 
No. 15—MANUAL OF ENLARG- Jr. Complete information on ex- ang ons after negatives have 
ING by Stephen White, A.R.P.S. posure and use of exposure meter in 
Complete guide to projection print 


developed; print spotting, toa- 
ing, staining, coloring, mounting, ete. 


ing. printing technique, paper, etc. 
23—TAKING PICTURES No. 30-PHOTOGRAPHIC 


No. 
Ne. 16—MINIATURE! CAMERA AT NIGHT by Robert W. Brown. QUESTIONS and ANSWERS. 
TECHNIQUE by Fenwick G. faking pictures after dark by yn- An instructive course in the prin- 
Small 


Discussse miniature cam- licht, maeg Ufections of lights 400° questions accompanied. by 
finegrain developing, printing, ete, on water, fireworks displays, ete. complete answers. 

easy-to-understand style by top-notch 
authorities . made crystal clear by en- 
lightening photographs, charts, diagrams, 
and sketches. For camera success, let these 
30 pocket-size gems of photographic knowl- 
edge be your faithful guide. See them at 
your book or camera today, or 
tomorrow sure—or use convenient coupon 
below. Mark the volumes you wish now. 


Ne. 8&—-HOME PORTRAITURE 
AND MAKE-UP by Maurice 
Seymour and Syd Symons. Part 
I: Tools, lighting, poring, ba 
ground, ete. Part I: Restyling 
contour eyes, eyebrows ™. ete, 


RE you 

probler: 
Groping your 
plex phase of ve 
master equipment? 
Technical Library PHoroGrapHic SERIES 
come to what 
photographic information you seek, you'll 
find it here. explained in easy-to-read, 


eras, special technique in shooting, he 


facing some photographic 
‘eh seems to defy solution? 
into a new, more com- 
hobby? Struggling to 


new Let the Little 


your rescue. No matter store 


LITTLE TECHNICA 
L LIBRAR 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Shleans, aihien*? 
send me the 


Please t 
whose cons of he 


SERIES t PHOT 
I or : TOGRAP . 
am not completely x. rs I have cireled Dolan %~ arBtC 


: I + ok ee — rithin stve’ : ie yO 
| , vos 10 12 12 13 14 18 
| i i Send the complete set (30 vols, ) > ove aie 


, : Enclosed § 
Send C.0.D. postage added. 4C.0:D. in u.s A l 
b S.A. only) 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


Oc each oul ae ap U 
see 


8S. A—Payment with order) 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 


TO SELL 








ALL like new, 2 years guaranteed: Leica F, f 3.5, 
$105. Same, chrome, $115. Same, chrome, f 2, $125. 
Leica G, f 3.5, $125. Same, f 2, $135. Contax II, 
f 2, $155. Contax III, f 2, $165. Super Ikonta B, 
latest, f 2.8, $135. Lenses Elmar 35 mm., $49. 
Elmar 105 mm., $59. Hektor 73 mm., $85. Many 
others, trades accepted American Camera Ex- 
change, 2130 Broadway, New York 
SUPER Ikonta ‘“‘D f 4.5 Tessar, cpld. rgfdr., Mi- 
cromatic Flash, $65.00; Multifax enlarger, f 4.5 
senar, $35.00—both like new. Box HW, c/o Popu- 
lar Photography. 
THE new metal B & J 4x5 Press Camera meets ex- 
acting needs of the press photographer for real ac- 
tion Assures perfect negatives tevolving back 
Many new features. Only $54.50. Ask your dealer 
Literature Free. Manufactured by Burke & James, 
Inc., 223 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
8 x 10 Commercial Camera complete $180. Dalrym- 
ple, 334 Brunson, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
LEICA, 1 sec. to 1/1000 f 2 lens, excellent, $195. 
Super Ikonta B Zeiss f 2.8, excellent, $135. Leitz 
Focomat I enlarger with lens, excellent, $95. 4x5 
Speed Graphic, Old Model, Leitz Elmar f 4.5 lens, 
Flash, excellent condition, $100. J. Mitchell Ellis, 
Box 388, Glasgow, Ky. 
LIKE new, Recomar 33 range-finder, synchronizer 
Lefebvre, 


holders Henry Press Gazette, Green 
Bay, Wisc. 
FORMER camera buyer of large concern is in 


position to supply Cameras—Accessories of all 
types at lowest prices. Shipment within 24 hours. 


William Lerner, 677 West End Ave., New York 
City 

NEW Graflex D 34oxd' f 4.5, $75. National Gra- 
flex f 3.5, case, $39 I Martin, Box 633, Orange, 
California 

KODAK Retina I, Ektar f 3.5, case. Guaranteed 
like new, $42.50 Tho Mason, Roedels,’’ Chey- 
enne, W yoming 

LEICA HIB chrome, Summitar f2 in feet, like 
new, registered, complete with Vidom finder, Leica 


leather case, rapid winder, 3 filters, sunshades, five 
magazines and bulk loading tools. Must sacrifice 
for $220. George W. Meek, Syracuse, New York 
GRAFLEX 4x5, 8%” f4 Magazine, excellent 
Sell, exchange for 3%4x4% Graphic equipped. Nel- 
son, 164-12 110th Road, Jamaica, N ; 
BELLOWS for all types Foreign or Domestic Cam- 
eras, Enlargers. Also built to specifications. New 
York Bellows Co., 121-P Fulton St., New York 
FOR best cash offer—Contax III—f 2 lens—case, 
spotless condition. C. W. Pratt, Calumet, Michi- 


kan 

LEICA, Korelle numerous accessories, projector, 
16 mm, movie. Want your Photo Library. Haskell 
Pruett, Stillwater, Okla 

SUPER Ikonta C $138 camera; enlarger; acces- 
sories—$110 Reed 32 Lincoln Street, Battle 


Creek, Michigan 


SERIES B s14n4% Graflex f 4.5 lens. Very good 


condition, $55. R. T. Roush, Angola, Indiana 
12 em. f 3.5 Xenar, Compur, $29; also Tessar, 
Heliar. Want recording outfit. 30 Warrington St., 


Providence, R. I 

USED Cameras—-Equipment Galore. New 
on hand Highest Prices for Used 
Universal Camera Exchange, 97 West 
Be % 

4x5 Graphic f 4.7 Ektar Kalart finder. New condi- 
tion. Highest cash offer. Warren L. Wymore, New 
Sharon, Iowa 


Kodaks 
Equipment 
Broadway, 





CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
WANTED .. 


LEICA camera Vidom finder, also wide angle and 
telephoto lens wanted. Write Wm. Alden, 300 W. 
93rd St., New York City 








WANTED Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, Super-Ikonta, 
Lenses, Binocular Highest cash prices. Free es- 
timate. American Camera Exchange, 2130 Broad- 
way, N 

WANTED: Korelle I, with or without lens. Must 
be perfect condition. William Andrick, Hoosick 
Falls, N. ¥ 

ANY Contax Accessories, Speedgun, Super Omega 


B, Darkroom equipment. Details, Lowest Price 


Auerbach, Y. M. C. A., Phoenix, Arizona 
PLATE-HOLDERS for 6x6 Rolleiflex-Rolleicord 
plate-adapter State quantity and price. Charles 
R. Clark, Newark, N. Y 

HIGHEST Prices for used Cameras, Equipment, 
and Optical merchandise. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Gordon's, 162-P Madison, Chicago 


MINIATURE Speed Graphic Outfit, give complete 
lens information and accessories. E. Hendrick- 
son, 7333 Pilgrim, Detroit, Mich, ~ 
CASH: We buy cameras, projectors, lenses, etc. 
Highest prices. (We also accept musical instru- 
ments, guns, etc., toward cameras.) George Levine 
& Sons, Dept. C, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Estab. 
1896. 

be first class. Lester Miller, Coweta, Okla. 
ARGUS C3 wanted, used, cash. Radkevich, Box 
216, Lynchburg, Va. 7 peas 
WANTED: Rolleiflex or Rolleicord in good condi- 
tion; also accessories. Frank Smith, 2727 Broad- 
way, Apt. 16C, New York City. a 6 
WANTED: Good used 8x10 studio camera only, 
with 5x7 and 8x10 back. J. Thomas, 8 Harris 
Rd., Princeton, N. J eee eS 
WANTED: Exakta Model B, Super Ikonta BX, 
Standard or Automatic Rolleiflex. State price. Jo- 
seph Zeidelman, 4160 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 








CAMERA REPAIRS 





REPAIRS: Shutters, rangefinders. Accuracy guar- 
anteed. Camera Craftsmen, 15 West 44th St., New 
York City. as : 
PRECISION _ repairs: Cameras, synchronizers, 
shutters, range finders, exposure meters. Prompt 
service, moderate rates. Camera Technicians Co., 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York (Dept. H). 

EXPERT repairing of all Compur and Compound 
shutters by the U. S. Manufacturer Representative, 
Hans Unfried, 71 E. Genesee, Buffalo, N. Y. 


' INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2252, Chicago. 
CORRESPONDENCE Courses and_ educational 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and bargain 
catalog free. Write Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, 
Dept. C-237, Chicago _ 
OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fied method. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Send for free information and requirements. Na- 


tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept, 2252, 
Chicago. 











MISCELLANEOUS | 





THE Photographic Series of the Little Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of pho- 
tography. Each of the 30 pocket-size text books is 
complete in itself, authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated, authored by noted photographers. On sale 
at all leading camera, department and book stores. 
See page 103 for complete list of titles. 


$25.00 reward for my stolen Leica G Chrome Cam- 


9: 
era, Serial 231996 with Summar f 2 lens, Serial 
353548. Monte O. Rentz, 416 Federal Annex, At- 


lanta, Georgia. 

ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby. 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and _ pictorialists. 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
10-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post- 
age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


PERFEX % and 1% focusing. 
Revere, $85. Proj., $55. Crasson, 2 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: 
f1.5. Wide 








Accessories, $105. 
Post St., 
Bolex sixteen Leitz f 1.4, Dallmeyer 
Angle f 2.9. Telephoto. Bargain. 


Glenn Dennis, Brownsville, Texas. 


REDUCED RATES 
FOR READERS 


5] 1d w ” 








PROFESSIONAL news reel Debrie motion picture 
camera—complete—perfect. $95. Crosson, 3465 
Wager, Detroit, Mich. 








PHOTO FINISHING 





35 mm. rolls including Univex Mercury Fine Grain 
Developed. 36 Big 3%x5 Enlargements, $1.00. 
Reload, 35c. Filmshop, Linton, Indiana. 


QUALITY 8x10 Sepia-toned enlargement, 50c. 





Each negative individually handled for best re- 
sults. Silverstein, 180 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 








SWAP: One hundred dollar Refrigeration Course 
for Recomar 33, Accessories? Box 51, Brockway, 
Pennsylvania. 

MODEL B Graflex for Auto Graflex; pay differ- 
ence, or will buy outright. Crouch, Bethany, Mo. 











MODEL 52 Winchester Target Rifle. Extras. Want 
miniature and projector. Doug Eubanks, 2351 
Herschel St., Jacksonville, Florida. 





HELP WANTED 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED to serve on U. S. mer- 
chant ships. Age 18-23. Free training. Pay 
while learning to be a deck man, radio operator, 
steward or engineer. Free transportation, cloth- 
ing, food and quarters. Jobs at high wages avail- 
able after training. Serve your country in the 
merchant marine. Ask for information at any 
State employment office, or write the United States 
Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C 








NOTICE! 

In replying to Box Numbers, be sure 
to address letters to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Note! This does not apply to Box numbers where 
City and State are shown. 











SALES AGENTS 


Wanted by an old established wholesale photographic 
supply house. Knowledge of Photography and Photo 
Finishing necessary. Reliable men with references 
who can finance themselves assured a satisfactory 
and permanent return for conscientious work. Give 
fullest details for immediate consideration. Excel- 
lent territories open Box 592-H, Suite 1800, Times 
Bidg., New York. 











ERE is a handy lens holder that en- 
ables you to keep an extra lens right 
on your camera, where it can be shifted 
into position in an instant. It can be used 
with any camera 
that employs lenses 


with bayonet 
mounts. One lens is 
mounted in each 


end of the holder, 
which is made of 
plywood. It is sawed 
in half lengthways, 
and the two parts 
are clamped together around the lenses 
with a thin bolt and nut. 

To shift from one lens to the other, the 
holder is grasped in the center while the 
lock pins on the camera that hold the 
lens are pressed together. Then the lens 
that has been used is:removed from the 
camera, the holder is turned, and the 
other lens is inserted in the mount. Then 
the pins are released, and you are ready 
to shoot.—George Carlson, Chicago, IIl. 





Holder on camera. 
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Reclaiming Ferrotype Tins 
ITH metals being diverted in- 
creasingly toward war production, 

it behooves every photographer to take 
the best care of his ferrotype tins and 
make them last as long as possible. 

Many of us have experienced trouble 
when prints stuck to our black lacquered 
ferrotype tins. Spots of emulsion are apt 
to stick to the surface, and these are ex- 
tremely difficult to remove. Soaking in 
hot or cold water seems to have no effect 
on these patches, and removing them with 
a razor blade is apt to scratch the tins 
badly. 

The following method of removal works, 
however: Lay the tin flat on a solid sur- 
face. Then get some auto finish cleaner, 
the type used to remove traffic film and 
scum from the finish of a car before wax- 
ing. Apply this cleaner with a piece of 
turkish toweling. The bothersome bits of 
emulsion will be removed, and small 
scratches and abrasions will disappear 
too. 

To complete the job, remove all the 
cleaner from the tin, and wax it with 
regular auto wax just as you would polish 
your car. Rub toa high gloss. Now you 
can squeegee your prints on this surface 
and have them peel off with a beautiful 
gloss when dry. By lightly polishing the 
surface after use you can render it ready 
for the next batch of glossy prints. 

Have you some black tins on which the 
lacquer has flaked off in places? I had, 
and took them to an auto body refinisher 
with the suggestion that he fill in the 
flaked patches. Instead, he sprayed about 
20 coats of black body lacquer onto the 
reverse sides of the tins. I rubbed them 
down and waxed them, and now they are 
as good as new.—Winslow P. Humphrey, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Give Your Actors 


Something to Say 

HEN you want to get good ex- 

pression in closeups and medium 
shots, give your actors definite lines to 
say. Even though you aren’t recording 
sound, the action will be much better 
and your moving pictures will be more 
realistic. . 

Instead of saying, “Now we're ready 
to go. Pretend that you’re happy .. .,” 
you can get more resvonse from your 
actor by telling him, “This is the scene. 
You have just finished talking with your 
best girl. She said she would go out with 
you tonight. That acts as champagne to 
the blood. You yelp—‘Wow ...! Venus, 
here I come!’ ” 

The scene won’t fall flat. Given some- 
thing to say, the actor will do a much 
better job. Your movies will be better 
if you give the actors lines that fit in with 
the scenes that you are shooting. — H. 
William Moore, Hollywood, Calif. 


35 MM SPECIAL! {ocr.’s3.25 
25 Ft. ... $1.00 100Ft. ... $3.50 
EASTMAN DUPONT 
SUPER XX SUPERIOR 
PANATOMIC X TYPE 1-2-3 
PLUS X PAN 

RELOADED CARTRIDGES All Types—3 for $1.00 


Bulk Winder & 25 ft. any film—$4.95 
Ned— itpaid or C. O. D. 








AGFA 
ULTRA-SPEED 
pay 


Mail order promptly 


MODEL FILM CO., 620 Trinity Ave. Bronx, N. Y. 
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‘ CHEMICALS that mags, 


Photo by Constance 
Bannister who has 
won national recog- 
nition for her pic 
tures of babies and 
children in = many 
publications and 
advertisements. Miss 
Bannister is also 
assistant victure 
editor of Baby Talk, 


‘YOU CAN DEPEND ON IR CHEMICALS 


The taking of every picture depends on your skill. The 
making of every print, from the processing of the negative 
to the finished print depends on the chemicals you use. If 
you're the kind of person who emulates famous photographers 


— you'll use F-R chemicals without question. But — if you’ve Gonsenteates Oviak 
. , : ee ate veloper For a 
a mind of your own you'll try F-R chemicals and be satisfied ng 
P , ‘ “—_ : Bg : ee ee 
after you've experienced their efficiency and simplicity in use, | TR og A 
‘ ; ‘ : Thermolecular Fine eh ears 
their uniform quality, the finer results they produce. Every Grain Developer. , 80 to 9% oz. of 
; é sam Wa ; we : 65° to 85°F. de- ready-to-use devel 
F-R Product easily identified by ‘the little man”, carries a veloping range ° pars oper. 16 oz. bottle 
a ” ° ! Fog-free — long $ 50c. 
money-back” guarantee. For all your pictures depend on F-R! scale gradation * 
Excellenl shadow 
detail © Non- 
staining. 32 oz. Concentrated liqe 
bottle $1.85. uid Acid Fixings 
Hardening solution. 
Ready-to-use in 60 
seconds by merely 


= diluting with water, 
sé e In 16 and 32 oz, 
bottles 45¢ and 75c, 
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NEW YORK: 109 West 64th Street CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart LOS ANGELES: 1039 So. Olive Street 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEGATIVE 


Exposure and Density—Development and Contrast—Defining the Terms 
Resolving Power and Grain—Negatives to Fit Your Needs—Color Sensitivity 


§ Beew often the amateur makes the mistake of think- 
ing that all negatives are more or less identical. 
This misconception is one of the greatest obstacles in 
the path of successful negative making. The negative 
has a full range of individual characteristics the recog- 
nition of which constitutes the somewhat unfamiliar 
art of “reading a negative.” 

Negative reading includes not only the identifica- 
tion of these characteristics, but also recognition of the 
specific causative factors. An analysis based upon 
these factors makes possible a complete critical analy- 
sis which will reveal the source of any existent errors, 
and be of material aid in the prevention of such errors 
in the future. It is not necessary for the experienced 
amateur to make prints from his negatives for the pur- 
pose of criticism. In fact, it is easier to criticize the 
negative than the print, because criticism of a print 
must take into consideration any technical errors in- 
volved in the printing process itself. 

The photographic negative is primarily a “stencil” 
which, instead of being cut out of thin cardboard, is 


made up of a stratum of silver dust which has a con- 
stantly varying density. Physically speaking, this is 
the complete description of any photographic negative. 
However, the way in which the silver dust is distrib- 
uted throughout the gelatin of the film gives rise to a 
variety of characteristics which have a definite effect 
upon the subsequent print. The terms used to describe 
these negatives are familiar to most amateurs, but 
there is some confusion concerning the exact meaning 
of the various terms. A negative may be thin, heavy, 
hard, soft, sharp, diffuse. It may exhibit a considerable 
amount of detail, or this may be almost entirely lack- 
ing. It may have good gradation or it may be very 
harsh. It has a definite color which may be gray, 
brown, yellow, orange, blue, or some other color. It 
also has characteristics not immediately apparent to 
the eye. 

Certain of these negative characteristics are 
closely related, with the consequence that they fall 
naturally into subdivisions. This sub-classification will 
be apparent from the description which follows. 





Exposure and Density. 


We have already seen that density refers to the 
amount of silver contained in a unit area. We know 
that the greater the amount of silver per unit area the 
darker the film will be. This means that when the 
negative is used for printing, a smaller amount of light 
will pass through a dense portion of the negative than 
through a light one. However, there is a fundamental 
density which must be understood before discussing 
the various densities found in a given negative. This 
fundamental density is explained most easily by an 
example which is rarely found outside the research lab- 
oratory. A negative is made by exposing a film to the 
light reflected from a uniform neutral gray surface. 
This neutral surface represents the average reflection 
The perfect monotone nega- 
tive would contain exactly the same weight of silver 
as a negative of the same size, perfectly exposed and 
developed, which reproduces an average photographic 
subject. The difference : that the picture negative 
has the silver distributed i 1 spots of various sizes and 
density, while the test eauies has uniform distribu- 
tion. 

If a series of such test negatives is made, 
receiving an exposure greater than the 
with the entire series advancing in 
and if these negatives are all given 
identical development, the result “will be a series of 
negatives ranging from a very light, uniform deposit 
to a very heavy, uniform deposit. This rather detailed 
description is necessary to emphasize a fact which has 
been stated repeatedly by many photographic research- 
ers and which, as a rule, is totally disregarded by the 
amateur. If you have visualized the nega- 
tives just described, and remember that they all receive 
idenitcal development, you will undoubtedly realize 
the importance of one of the fundamental principles of 
good photography—namely, the density of a negative 
is determined by the exposure (see l*igs. 88, 89, 90). 

One often rguments in camera clubs pur- 
ported to demonstrate the fallacy of this statement. 
Such arguments usually refer to the fact that increas- 
ing the time of development will increase the density 
of the negative, particularly in the highlights. Now ol 
course this is undoubtedly true. Not only is it true, 
but it demonstrates beyond all question that the indi- 
vidual advancing the argument has not the slightest 
acquaintance with any scientific or research procedure. 
Such arguments are on a par with any other half- 
statement which, while it may be true as far as it goes, 
gives a totally false impression. 

The density—the all-over density, the fundamental 
density—of a negative is determined by the exposure 
and by the exposure alone. No matter what you do in 
the way of to alter this density, the same 
procedure negative which received 
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ing the other extreme, if the exposure has been so brief 
that no image has been recorded, there is no agency 
whatsoever which will cause that image to develop. 
This is another of those very obvious facts which one 
feels should really not be mentioned; but in spite of 
its logic there is a widespread belief that a non- 
existent latent image can be developed by prolonging 
or “forcing” development. 

As is usual in such erroneous beliefs, there is a 
sound reason for this one. Sooner or later every ama- 
teur will realize that he has exposed a roll of film and 
that his exposures have been far under normal. From 
his reference books or a fellow club member he will 
obtain a formula for the development of underexposed 
negatives, and using this formula he will obtain fairly 
satisfactory negatives. 

In too many cases the unsatisfactory consequence 
is that the amateur proceeds, by reason of his wor- 
shiping speed, to assign to his film his own private 
speed rating of about four times as great as the facts 
warrant. Such an amateur belongs to that school of 
thought which considers an automobile in perfect con- 
dition as long as it can be operated. It is true that 
he uses the excessively high-sensitivity ratings and 
gets negatives from which prints and enlargements 
are made, and his answer to all arguments is the fact 
that he is doing it. The reason that he is permitted 
to win arguments in this way is that his fellow pho- 
tographers are equally unfamiliar with the fundamental 
laws of the craft. Every experienced photographer 
knows that these processes and formulas can be used, 
and he also knows that they should be reserved for 
emergency uses only. This is not because of tradition 
or any other equally obscure motive, but simply be- 
cause he knows that this procedure will not give the 
quality which every photographer has a right to expect 
when he produces a negative. 

It is appropriate to mention in this connection 
that while the film manufacturer gives certain speed 
ratings for his products, he makes the statement that 
good usable negatives can be obtained by giving one- 
half the exposure indicated by this rating. And in an 
emergency, when the film is given the correct process- 
ing after exposure, it may be possible in some cases to 
obtain a usuable negative with one-quarter the indi- 
cated exposure. Now in the case of a film which is 
rated at Weston 32, for example, this simply means 
that a photographer who knows what he is doing can 
use this film at an equivalent rating of 128 and still 


Print hens a thin negative given '/4 normal exposure; 
note the lack of textural quality, as compared with Fig. 89. 


Fig. 88. 
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make a print. In such a case neither the photographer 
nor the manufacturer would dream of following the 
speed demon’s example and use this fact as a reason 
for assigning Weston 128 to this emulsion as its normal 
rating. Such facts do not provide any proof—they do 
not even intimate that the density has been changed 
by processing. 

Let us make use of another homely example. Sup- 
pose you bring home a quart of ice cream in a con- 
tainer. Suppose, moreover, that the only utensil avail- 
able for removing the ice cream would reach only half 
way into the container. This would enable you to 
remove one pint. If you follow the reasoning of the 
usual amateur you will say that you did not get a quart 
but that you got a pint of ice cream. Of course there 
is only a pint that you can use, but that has nothing 
in particular to do with the actual amount available. 
All you have to do is to get a longer spoon and dig the 
rest of the ice cream from the container. 

The average amateur photographer uses a devel- 
oper which will develop only a portion of the latent im- 
age, and if he is working with 35 millimeter film he 
probably uses a developer which will obtain only a 
small fraction of the available image. By using a high 
potential developer in fairly concentrated solution it is 
po to develop all of the image. It is also possible 

develop almost all of the image by a prolonged 
action of a diluted developer. It must be remembered, 
however, that there is no marked difference between 
the exposed and the unexposed emulsion. Before all 
of the exposed silver grains are reduced, there will be 
a considerable degree of reduction among the unex- 
posed grains. It has not been possible to develop all 
of the latent image and none of the unexposed grains. 

In normal p shotogr: iphy we compromise by giving 
an exposure which really is somewhat longer than is 

theoretically necessary. Then we develop the film in 
such a way that we do get a satisfactorily large per- 
centage of the exposed silver and a similarly satisfac- 
torily small percentage of the unexposed grains. This 
development of the unexposed grains is, of course, 
familiar to you as chemical fog. 

It should be obvious, therefore, that special and 
rick developing procedures based upon the use of ex- 
tremely long periods of time, highly diluted develop- 
rs, abnormally concentrated developers, and so on are 
merely procedures with which every experienced pho- 
iographer is thoroughly familiar. But he would not 
dream of using them except in the specific emergency 





Fig. 89. This print is from a normally exposed negative. Here 
the detail and texture of the tree trunk are very satisfactory. 


when each one becomes more valuable than the normal 
process. 


Development and Contrast. 


Opposed to the relationship which exists between 
exposure and density, we have a similar relationship 
existing between development and contrast. While 
this is ordinarily said to be a factor of the length of 
the. development period, it is actually a factor of the 
amount of development. Increasing the temperature 
or increasing the concentration of developer will have 
an effect upon contrast just as surely as will lengthen- 
ing the period of time. Here again it is advisable to 
establish our limitations and state that all other con- 
ditions being the same, the degree of contrast increases 
with the length of the time of development. 

Of course, any statement such as that in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is subject to certain limitations and 
exceptions. We all know that if development is indefi- 
nitely prolonged there will be one period during which 
the contrast increases steadily, and that following this 
there will be another period in which the contrast de- 
creases. There is a certain amount of actual loss of 
contrast in the image, but the greater part of the effect 
is caused by a steady growth of over-ali fog which, 
added to any given degree of contrast, must necessarily 
reduce it. 

Before becoming too deeply involved in a discus- 
sion of contrast it might be advisable to arrive at a 
definite understanding as to the exact meaning of the 
term. For the present we wish to do this without 
becoming involved in the intricacies of sensitometry. 
Contrast in photography means exactly what it means 
in any other connotation. That is, it means a differ- 
ence—more specifically, a difference between two un- 
likes. Ordinarily you would hardly speak of the con- 
trast between a pair of identical twins, but you might 
aptly refer to the contrast between a young man in 
his teens and his baby sister a couple of months old. 
It is quite correct to speak of the contrast between 
two people of the same sex whose ages differ by about 
ten years, even though the contrast might be slight. 
Obviously, the contrast would be much greater be- 
tween two persons of different sexes, one quite aged 
and the other extremely young. So we have not only 
the actual idea of difference expressed by contrast, but 
we must also recognize the existence of degrees of 
such difference. 








Fig. 90. A dense negative exposed 5 times normal produces a 
print which fails to give good rendition of detail and texture. 




















































In the photographic negative we have certain areas 
which are more dense than other areas, and in any 
photographic negative we may locate and identify that 
specific area which has a greater density than any other 
area in the negative. Likewise we may identify that 
area which has less density than any other in the en- 
tire negative. That is, two areas are the keys to the 
contrast of that negative because the contrast of the 
negative is the difference between the densities of these 
two areas. This can be expressed numerically as the 
actual ratio existing between the measured densities. 
If the greater density is 3 times the lesser the nega- 
tive has very low contrast, but if the denser area is 
100 times as dense as the lighter then we have a nega- 
tive of high contrast. 

It is ordinarily stated that the numerical value of 
the contrast of a negative is that value indicated by 
gamma. This misconception is the basis of more mis- 
understanding than any other single factor in sensi- 
tometry. The contrast of the negative may be a re- 
sult of photographing an original object in which the 
contrast was extremely high. For example, it was 
popular at one time to control such subjects by giving 
a tremendously long exposure—that is the exposure 
required for the deepest shadow—and following this 
exposure with a proportionately short development. 
The result is a negative of rather high contrast but 
As we shall see later, gamma 
a negative 


extremely low gamma. 
is the numerical value of the contrast in 
which has been exposed to a carefully standardized 
original whose scale of contrast is known and definite. 
We shall go further into this in a future chapter, but 
for the present it is enough to state that a negative 
may not only be contrasty yet have a low gamma, but 
it may also have a very high gamma and still be defi- 
nitely of low contrast. 


Defining the Terms. 


A number of the terms used in photography once 
had a logical meaning. Thus a negative was contrasty 
if it had an extreme range of contrast. If this condi- 
tion were combined with a loss of gradation, blocking 
of the highlights, and empty shadows, the negative 
was said to be harsh. With older photographic mate- 
rials it was of dificult to obtain a negative of 
high contrast which did not have this harshness. Later 
the word “harsh” gradually grew into hard. The re- 
sult is that today a hard negative simply means one of 
high contrast, and conversely a soft negative is one 
of low contrast. This is unfortunate, because the ad- 
jective “soft” 1s often understood to mean an absence 
of image definition; but this will be discussed later in 
this chapter. ” and “soft” 


course 


In like manner both “hard” 
are very widely used to indicate the physical condition 
of the emulsion before drying. It is advisable for the 
amateur to stick to the older and perhaps less con- 
venient terms of “harsh” or “contrasty” for that type 
of negative, and “flat” as descriptive of the opposite 
type. 
Photography is peculiar in that it employs many 
terms which have two antonyms, and the two are rarely 
synonymous. For example, we may say that a certain 
legative Is contrasty or has a high contrast. If the 
contrast is not excessive but still greater than ordinary 
we may refer to the negative as brilliant. : 
all of these terms refer definitely to a high order of 
contrast. The condition which is described as “flat” 
or “soft” indicates an absence of contrast, and there- 
fore these words must be antonyms of contrasty. A 
negative which does not have contrast usually presents 


a wealth of detail. It is surprising to many amateurs, 
some of them with a considerable amount of experi- 
ence, to learn that “contrast” and “detail” are exactly 
opposite terms. To have detail it is necessary that the 
negative be soft or flat (but it is not to be assumed that 
the soft negative necessarily has detail, i.e., when the 
original had little detail). 

There is another closely related factor—that of 
gradation. A negative which is contrasty to the point 
of harshness cannot have good gradation. A negative 




















However, 





Fig. 91. 


A. Soft gradation; very little difference between any two 
steps. Tone range reaches only to mid gray instead of black. 


Gradation or tone sequence shown by comnarative strips. 


B. A full-range, soft gradation, shown in a continuous tone. 


C. Stepped gradation wedge corresponding to B. Although 
lost in reproduction, blacks are separated down to the last step. 


D. An abrupt or "hard" gradation. The entire area of the strip 
is either white or black, except for narrow transitional band. 
E. Hard step wedge shows only eight steps from white to black, 


which is so soft that it presents the maximum amount 
of detail cannot have a full range of gradation. Con- 
sidering all of these factors together, we may say that 
“brilliant contrast” is at one end of the scale and “de- 
tail” at the other, while “gradation” occupies the mid- 
dle ground. To be sure that this is not misunderstood 
it is necessary for us to refer to the final print. A 
contrasty or even a brilliant negative cannot be printed 
on paper because there is no printing paper made which 
has a reproduction scale great enough to reproduce all 
of the tones in the negative. A soft or detailed nega- 
tive will produce a gray print. Now gray does not 
mean muddy—far from it. A gray print is simply one 
in which pure white or pure black or both are limited 
to extremely minute areas and serve only as accents. 
The body of the image is made up of a range of tones 
between light gray and dark gray. The prints of per- 
fect gradation run the entire scale from the lightest to 
the darkest tones which the paper is capable of pro- 
ducing (see Figs. 91, 92). 
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Having looked at these factors in their mutual 
relationship, we will consider each one individually. 


The Soft Negative. 


Because contrast already has been discussed indi- 
vidually, we will give our first attention to the negative 
of low contrast. The soft negative—using the com- 
mon term—often has a maximum density range as 
low as 7 or 8 to 1. If it goes much lower than this 
it is rarely spoken of as anything but flat. This term 
arises from the fact that a photograph made by arti- 
ficial light, and where the light is placed as close as 
possible to the lens, lacks any suggestion of roundness 
or plasticity. Unfortunately such a negative exhibits 
the lowest range of contrast ordinarily associated with 
extreme softness. It will be seen, then, that while 
“soft” and “flat” are not exactly synonymous, they 
are used to describe closely related degrees of the same 
condition. 


Detail. 


Detail, as its name signifies, is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of minute characteristics of the original. Recently 
there was a considerable vogue in extremely sharp por- 
traits. The success of the portrait was judged largely 
by the extent to which the skin textures were repro- 
duced. Enemies of this type of photography usually 
referred to it as “pore” photography. Now it is ob- 
vious that any extremely harsh lighting of the face 
would obscure this skin texture by obliterating it in 
the highlights and obscuring it in the shadow. Such 
a result would leave the minute texture only in the few 
half-tone regions between the extremes. For the rea- 
son apparent in this example it is always considered 
impossible for contrast and detail to exist simulta- 
neously in one negative. 


Texture. 


This has a very definite bearing upon the repro- 
duction of texture. Texture is that quality in a pho- 
tograph which reveals unmistakably the surface char- 
acteristics of the object photographed. The most 
elementary problems in texture are those concerned 
with differentiation between a polished metal surface 
and a surface such as a rug. This is the difference 
which one expects to obtain automatically. As far as 
the process of photography is concerned, it is just as 
easy to differentiate between satin and sateen or be- 
tween linen and cotton as between metal and cloth. 
The difficulty lies in the usual absence of skill on the 
part of the photographer (see Figs. 93 to 98). 

Texture is reproduced through accuracy of minute 
contrast and of minute tonal gradation. A skilled pho- 
tographer has no difficulty in showing the difference 
between living flesh and a fine wax model, for example. 
Incidentally, this is done without a reproduction of the 
somewhat objectionable skin texture reproduction of 
“pore” photography. Because texture is so closely 
bound up with gradation—that is, subtlety of textural 
reproduction—we have to demonstrate the superiority 
of photography over any other graphic medium. Or- 
dinarily it is assumed that this superiority lies in the 
extreme fidelity of tonal reproduction. This, of course, 
is the most obvious superiority over other graphic 
media which photography possesses. A well-made 
photograph can and will faithfully reproduce differ- 
ences of tone which the eye cannot perceive and which 
are determined only by measurement. It may be 








argued with some justification that a subtlety of tone 
which cannot be appreciated by the eye is of little prac- 
tical value. If the tone itself were the only point of 
interest this would be perfectly true, but these same 
nuances of tone are the very things which lend reality 
to texture. If photographic differences of tone were 
limited to those which are visible as such, it would be 
impossible to have the extremely faithful textural re- 
production for which photography is famed. 

The ability to appreciate texture in a negative is 
gained only after long experience. We are not familiar 
with the actual elements of textural appearance, so that 
when they are seen in negative form they are more or 
less meaningless. However, the print will tell the 
story provided the photographer has the ability to 
make a good print. It may be added parenthetically 
that the finest negative in the world is useless unless 
the photographer who has made it is capable of making 
a print worthy of the negative. 


Color. 


We have stated that there is a wide difference in 
the color of the negative. Negatives fresh from proc- 
essing may be black or neutral gray; they may have 
a blue-black tone, a warm black or even deep chocolate 
color. They also may be almost any shade of yellow, 


Fig. 92. Gradation in nature. Any harshness and loss of tones 
in a subject like this would make clouds appear heavy and hard. 


brown, orange, or tan-gray, while intensified negatives 
are often a very definite yellow or orange. Negatives 
which have been dyed to produce a finer grain struc- 
ture will of course have the color of the dye used, and 
that may be anything within the choice of the pho- 
tographer. Negatives which are blue-black or blue- 
gray have different printing characteristics from those 
which are yellow-orange or reddish in tone. The red 
and yellow colors give a negative with a longer print- 
ing time than its density would indicate, and have an 
apparently greater contrast. Thus a hard negative 
dye-toned violet and a soft negative dye-toned red will 
both tend more toward normal than in their original 
condition. 

Among negatives of similar absolute density range 
a blue or blue-black negative will not give as much 
contrast as a brown or reddish-brown one. In actual 
practice those negatives developed in a staining devel- 
oper such as pyro have both greater density and greater 
contrast than their appearance would indicate. For 
this reason it is advisable to try to keep your negatives 
as nearly uniform as possible in the matter of color. 











This is not directly under your control, of course, but 
any specific developer will usually produce negatives 
of uniform color. If you continue to use one type of 
developer, you will not have to worry about this prob- 
lem. If you use three or four different types of de- 
velopers and obtain negatives of corresponding color 
variation, you will find it difficult to control printing 
exposure unless you make systematic exposure tests. 


Resolving Power and Grain. 


There is another factor of considerable importance 
in negative quality, and that is resolving power. Re- 
solving power is the ability of a negative to reproduce 
extremely fine lines which are very close together. In 
any photograph a sharp line is always represented by 
a blended edge. Instead of being all black on one side 
of a geometric line and all white on the other, there 
is a certain intermediate boundary between the two 
in which the deposit of silver grows steadily lighter. 
This area may be comparatively narrow or it may be 
extremely wide. For example, if you pour wet sand 
on a board in parallel lines the sand will pile up in the 
center of the ridge and the sides will flow only a small 
amount. This leaves a number of high ridges with 
deep valleys between them. If you do the same thing 
with dry sand the sand will run, and the ridges will 
be low and wide instead of high and narrow. This is 
exactly the condition which exists in films of high re- 
solving power and low resolving power respectively. 

When a film has a low resolving power the fine 
lines will tend to spread out until they join the spread 
from the next line, and so the original which consists 
of many fine lines will be reproduced as a uniform 
gray area. An emulsion with a high resolving power 
does not have this great spreading at the edges, and 


Fig. 93. 











By crosslighting this setup with two spotlights, both texture and pattern were obtained in the photograph. 










the break between highlight and shadow is sufficiently 
abrupt. Therefore, a much larger number of lines may 
be photographed in the same negative area without 
losing their identity. Stated in more practical terms, 
a negative of high resolving power can be enlarged 
satisfactorily to a much greater degree than one of 
low resolving power. If you wish to consider the con- 
ditions which actually exist rather than the visual ones, 
the negative of high resolving power is actually sharper 
—that is, it has better definition than one of low re- 
solving power. 

As a rule, among negatives of a large general class 
the finegrain negatives have a greater resolving power 
than have the coarser-grained ones. It is also true 
that negatives of high resolving power are of a fine- 
grain nature. These facts, however, must not lead you 
to the assumption that fine grain and resolving power 
are identical. The resolving power is a characteristic 
of a negative which has a fine grain, but other char- 
acteristics are also necessary. Generally speaking, the 
emulsion which has a high resolving power is slow, and 
it is almost always true that the slower this type of 
emulsion is made the higher its resolving power will 
be. We know, of course, that extremely fast emulsions 
usually have coarse grain and low resolving power. 
Also, the emulsion which has a high resolving power 
is inherently a contrasty emulsion. We know that very 
fast emulsions usually have an inherent lack of con- 
trast. From the foregoing we would assume, and quite 
correctly so, that the very fast emulsions suffer quite 
definitely when measured on a basis of resolving power. 

Practically it may be stated that there are emul- 
sions which can be used at much greater degrees of 
enlargement than any of the popularly used films, and 
these emulsions are deliberately made to possess high 
resolving power, contrast, and fine grain. Of course 
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they could be used for ordinary work, but they are 
very slow. It is indeed difficult to hold the contrast 
with such film to within those limits which are con- 
sidered desirable for pictorial reproduction. A few 
comparative tests made between films such as Micro- 
File, Microcopy, and Minipan, on the one hand, and 
the super-highspeed films ordinarily used for amateur 
photography on the other, give you a vivid example 
of the extreme to which fine grain and definition can 
be carried if you are only willing to sacrifice speed. 

Of course a negative with a large grain pattern 
could not produce a highly resolved image. The grain 
structure itself would produce the blending at the edge 
of an area, which would preclude high resolving power. 
To this extent there is an identity between fine grain 
and high resolving power. Yet there are negatives 
which have extremely fine grain structure yet which 
form images whose boundaries are so diffusely blended 
that the image shows considerably less resolution than 
might be obtained from an emulsion of much larger 
inherent grain pattern. This is the most striking dif- 
ference between fine grain and resolving power. A 
practical aspect of these facts is encountered in using 
miniature negatives which will break down in defini- 
tion before the grain pattern becomes objectionable, 
while other emulsions which do show an objectionable 
pattern in the same enlargement show no indication 
whatsoever of breakdown. 

It is perfectly reasonable to say that an emulsion 
of high resolving power will probably have high con- 
trast and fine grain, but neither of these subordinate 
factors will necessarily give an emulsion high resolving 
power. It is obvious, therefore, that the subject of 
grain must be considered from many points of view. 
\Ve have just considered its intimate relation with the 
problems of resolving power. In an earlier part of the 
discussion we saw that grain had no real physical 
existence as such, but is an appearance produced by a 
physical formation which is exactly complementary. 
In short, if we take care of the holes in the negative, 
the “grain” of the positive will take care of itself. We 
have also seen that the condition which we must try 
to prevent is the clinging together of actual grains into 
clumps of such shape that the grain-producing aper- 
tures in the pattern will be prevented, or when present 
so uniformly distributed that the result is an appar- 
ently uniform tone. 

It is necessary, then, that we consider grain as a 
characteristic of a negative which will have a certain 
influence upon printing. Of course, we do not have 
to consider grain or resolving power in a negative 
which is to be used for contact printing. When the 
negative is to be projected to a considerable size, then 
the grain pattern is important (see Figs. 99, 100, 101). 

It has long been popular to illustrate the grain 
distribution resulting from some specific developer by 
making photomicrographs of an emulsion developed in 
it. There are two objections to the use of the photo- 
micrograph for this purpose. Every photographer is 
familiar with the restriction imposed upon him by the 
limitations of the depth of focus. When a photographer 
works very close to his subject this limitation causes 
the background to become diffused and out of focus. 
This same thing applies to photomicrography, except 
that in the case of the photomicrograph the planes of 
the subject, both in front of and behind the plane of 
principal focus, simply disappear. This effect, of course, 
is variable and depends upon the technique used. 
Speaking generally, the photomicrograph does not give 
the entire picture but is limited more or less to a sin- 
gle plane. Therefore a photomicrograph will show the 








true nature of the negative only when that negative 
has an extremely thin deposit confined to its surface. 
The other objection to the use of the photomicro- 
graph for this purpose is the fact that the negative of 
the photomicrograph presents a far more truthful pic- 
ture of the actual conditions than does the positive 
print. This is simply because the photomicrographic 
negative has been made from a negative, and so in 
relation to the problem we are investigating it is ac- 
tually in the positive phase. If we want to know the 


effect of a grain pattern we want to see the holes be- 








Fig. 95. Corrected lighting produces a definite shadow pattern, 
and the crackers now take on added crispness and true texture. 


tween the negative grains represented as dark with the 
actual grain area light. The illustrations accompany- 
ing Chapter V show direct projections from photo- 
micrographs of a physically developed negative and a 
chemically developed one, both in the same scale. The 
significant point of this is that the only reliable test 
for graininess of a negative is actual projection and in 
microscopic examination. In the reproductions of the 
projections, both of which were made at 40 diameters 
enlargement, the physically developed negative will be 
seen to have the greatest apparent freedom from grain, 
while one would be inclined to choose the chemically 
developed negative from the original photomicro- 
graphs alone. 








Negatives to Fit Your Needs. 


You will want to know what kind of negative is 
most suitable for your particular purposes. This, of 
course, is something which cannot be stated without 
knowing what your particular requirements may be. 
In short, each experienced photographer has his own 
standard from which he can obtain the best prints, and 
for the establishment of most of these standards there 
is no apparent reason. Once you have decided what 
you prefer in the way of a negative, then it becomes 
comparatively easy to make your negatives to this 
standard. 

As a rule, an enlarger which uses diffused light 
works best with a negative of fairly thin density and 
not too great contrast. An enlarger fitted with a con- 
densing system will give satisfactory results from 
negatives of moderate density and moderate to low 
contrast, while for contact printing negatives which 
are definitely contrasty are often used. All of these 
terms are extremely vague, and are offered only for use 
in comparing negative qualities. Many photographers 
using diffusion enlargers work with much more con- 
trasty negatives than others who use condenser en- 
largers. It is true, however, that there are negatives 
entirely too soft for satisfactory contact printing which 
will give good enlargements. Likewise there are nega- 
tives entirely too hard for any projection which will 

give quite s atisfactory contact prints. 

The ultimate print must be kept in mind at all 
times. A white object which is to appear as such in 
the final print must have its image in the negative 
sufficiently transparent for the light to pass through 
in quantity great enough to produce the detail which 
prevents the object from appearing as a pure white 
silhouette. This imposes a very stringent limitation 
upon the maximum density of the negative. Maximum 
exposure is that which will barely suffice to produce a 
completely black area when passed through the clear 
filam This is the exposure which will give the 
rich shadows essential in a good print. The strongest 
highlight must therefore be limited to a density which, 
in this same period of exposure, will permit the paper 
to be exposed sufficiently to produce the delicate shad- 
ing which makes the highlight detail. 

If the exposure is greater than this, shadow de- 
tail will be burned out. If the exposure is less than 
this, highlight detail will not be visible. We have a 
leeway or latitude from only two sources. If the light- 
ing of the original subject has been sufficiently low 
in contrast so that the practical scale of the negative 
has not been used entirely, we will have a slight lee- 
way in exposure without detriment. The other lati- 
tude is obtained by the various grades of contrast pro- 
vided by the paper used. However, it must always be 
remembered that the necessity for using hard or soft 
paper is in a measure a confession of insufficient scale 
to produce a perfect negative. 

It is the dream of every photographer, amateur 
and professional, to master photography to such an ex- 
tent that all of his negatives will be printed on the 
same grade of paper using the same time of exposure. 
It must be understood that this is a goal to be achieved 
and not a condition which could become practical for 
anything other than straight record and laboratory 
photography. It is practical to work toward the time 
when this procedure will reproduce effectively the true 
appearance of the original. This still leaves us full 


base. 


freedom tor the exercise of our personal judgment and 
choice in determining the pictorial value of any 
tograph which we make. 


pho- 








Most of the discussion up to the present point has 
been concerned with the method of obtaining the vari- 
ous specific characteristics which have been described. 
Therefore, when by personal experiment you have de- 
termined the quality of negative which you prefer, the 
production of this negative will be easy by simply fol- 
lowing the instructions already presented. 

For example, if you find that your negatives are 
so contrasty that you cannot print them, not even by 
using the softest paper and a special soft positive de- 
veloper, you have the solution immediately at hand; 
but first check the results. Under the conditions just 
mentioned, your print will show highlights of pure 
white without any detail when the shadows are printed 
to their fullest depth. When detail is printed into the 
highlights all of the shadows, even those of inter- 
mediate depth, become massed into a more or less uni- 
form black splotch. If you attempt to compromise, 
your shadows will be too dark and your highlights too 
white. If one of these three conditions does not exist 
in your print, you have mistaken the diagnosis. For 
example, if your highlights not only print out in full 
detail but begin to get a little gray, and your shadows 
are a light gray instead of being a rich black, you are 
working in the wrong direction. Such a print indicates 
an absence of rather than too much contrast. However, 
to return to the first assumption that the negative has 
too much contrast, you will recognize this as a signal 
for you to reduce the time of negative development. 

If your negative is so dark and heavy that an ex- 
posure of 20 seconds or more is required to produce 
even a light deposit in the shadows, then you will rec- 
ognize overexposure. In this case you can arbitrarily 
assign a sensitivity rating to that particular emulsion 
higher than the one generally accepted. If you like 
an extremely thin negative but somewhat full scale, 
you will find it advisable to increase the speed rating 
still further. This, of course, is the same as giving a 
shorter exposure. 

It is possible to use two or three exposures with- 
out greatly affecting the resulting print, provided each 
exposure is followed by its complementary develop- 
ment technique. For example, if you decrease devel- 
opment following a normal exposure to get a very thin 
negative, the negative will not have the desirable 
amount of contrast. It is sometimes possible to de- 
crease the exposure as much as 50 per cent without 
seriously affecting the printing result. The reason is 
not difficult to understand. If you have a full-strength 





Photographed with conventional broad lighting, these 


Fig. 96. 
tert tubes filled with liquid appear flat and without texture. 
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negative, the shadows must be heavy enough to pre- 
vent clogging during the comparatively long exposure 
necessary with good rich highlight deposits. If the 
exposure is cut in half, the negative image will be con- 
siderably thinner in the shadows—so thin that they 
would not hold detail if the accompanying highlights 
were extremely black. However, with a thin and deli- 
cate highlight the over-all density is so slight that a 
comparatively brief exposure will cut through the high- 
light sufficiently, and this brief exposure will permit the 
retention of shadow detail where the shadow deposit is 
of extreme delicacy. 

This fact is not to be confused with film latitude. 
Film latitude is a quality which must be limited to a 
given processing. It may be defined as that charac- 
teristic of an emulsion which will result in satisfactory 
negatives from a certain variation of exposure both 
greater and less than normal when the film is developed 
by a specified procedure. 

This basis for individual ratings of sensitivity has 
received little attention, but some consideration will 
show that the man who demands a rich, heavy nega- 
tive must of necessity use greater exposure than one 
who uses a negative so delicate that the image is hardly 
visible. 

There is very little choice between the thin nega- 
tive and the heavy one as long as the proportionate 
differences in tones are maintained throughout. It is 
much easier to preserve delicate gradation in a heavy 
negative than in a light one. On the contrary, it is 
more difficult to produce a good print from a heavy 
negative than from a light one. These apparent con- 
tradictory statements can be reconciled by any pho- 
tographer who will do a little experimenting in his 
own darkroom. He will find the difficulties are those 
of maintaining infinitesimal variations in the thin im- 
age and not in keeping the extreme densities of his 
heavy negative within the reproduction scale of the 
paper used. For this reason most amateurs of today 
pursue an intermediate course and make use of nega- 
tives which twenty years ago would have been con- 
sidered extremely soft as well as thin, but which today 
are simply average. 

There are undeniable advantages to be gained by 
using a very thin negative. The advantages which lie 
with the heavy negative are just as undeniable. As 
we have had occasion to observe before, photography 
is essentially a craft of compromise in which wise ama- 
teurs carefully balance advantages and disadvantages 





Fig. 97. Change of angle and the addition of a spotlight make 
the glass tubes and liquids appear to be what they really are. 


and seek to maintain that average balance which gives 
them the greatest general advantage. At the same 
time they never hesitate to make use of the extreme 
advantages of any technical factor when circumstances 
warrant their paying the price of other advantages lost. 
Much of the failure which discourages even amateurs 
of considerable experience when trying out a new tech- 
nique arises from the fact that the attendant technique 
is a highly specialized one—usually imitating some 
individual w ho, after long experience, has mastered the 
use of an unusual negative type. 

I remember a specific example of this kind. A 
certain young man—an ardent experimenter with an 
educational background which warranted him in mak- 
ing extensive experiments—had deveioped a technique 
whereby he produced prints of beautiful quality from 
negatives so thin that they could only be studied in 
detail by laying them upon a piece of white paper. 
His prints were so good that many neighborhood ama- 
teurs tried to imitate his technique. Among all of the 
aspiring imitators only one achieved success. He was 
the only one in the group who paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the process to note several contributing factors. 
First, exposure was followed by complementary de- 
velopment. Second, the enlarger used had been con- 
verted to a very low-intensity indirect lighting type. 
Probably most significant of all was the fact that this 
particular young man limited himself to subjects of 
extremely delicate tone and ordinarily high key. The 
tonal range of his prints, although they never looked 
flat or muddy, rarely exceeded one-half the scale be- 
tween pure black and pure white. 

When you are introduced to some unknown tech- 
nique it would be well for you to investigate every 
factor in the technique very carefully if you wish to 
imitate it successfully. Never be guilty of asking 
someone what average exposure he gives when en- 
larging. This, by the very nature of photography, must 
be governed by many factors all of which you would 
have to know before you could make intelligent use of 
the information requested. For example, you would 
have to know both the color and the intensity of the 
light used. This is governed by, but is not necessarily 
identical with, or even directly proportional to, the in- 
tensity and color of the lamp itself. The influential 
factor is the intensity and color of the light which falls 
upon the paper. Many enlargers have condensing 
lenses which are so green that the color temperature of 
the light at the paper is effectively higher than at the 
source. 

You must also know the degree of enlargement, 
the lens aperture used, the particular type and grade of 
paper, and the negative density involved. Assuming all 
of the working conditions to be identical, some ama- 
teurs prefer a negative so heavy that the exposure 
may run from 1 to 5 minutes, while another prefers 
negatives so light that exposures in the same enlarger 
and under the same conditions would be from 5 to 10 
seconds. Yet both of these photographers, if suffi- 
ciently skilled, would turn out prints of highly satis- 
factory quality and conceivably would produce prints 
which were indistinguishable when exhibited. 

The problem of negative qui ality—or more strictly 
speaking, of negative individuality—is a serious one. 
This is not because any one type is so much to be pre- 
ferred over another, but more often because the aver- 
age amateur habitually produces negatives of such an 
extreme variety of types that he has no opportunity to 
master any one of them. Consequently he fails to pro- 
duce a print of the highest possible quality from any 
one of them. 











You have undoubtedly surmised the conclusion to- 
ward which these remarks have been directed. If you 
wish to achieve the highest possible success in photog- 
raphy as considered from a purely tec hnical point of 
view, experiment with the various types of negatives, 
limiting yourself to those which are capable of produc- 
ing a satisfactory print. From these you can determine 
by actual printing experiment that type with which 
your personal technique appears to be most compatible. 
When you have determined which type gives you the 
best results, devote your attention to producing this 
type of negative exclusively. Of course you cannot 
make all of your negatives alike, as the different sub- 
jects which you photograph will demand a certain 
variation within limits. You can, however, so establish 
these limits that they will not form any impediment in 
your work and yet will be sufficiently close to throw all 
your negatives into a specific type class. Then learn 
how to get the best possible print from this particular 
type of negative, and don’t worry if you cannot produce 
a superb print from negatives with other general 
characteristics. The successful salon exhibitor, the suc- 
cessful commercial or portrait photographer, and the 
successful amateur are specialists. Primarily they are 
specialists in subject matter. Rarely, indeed, do you find 
one photographer who excels in still life, landscape, 
figure, and portraiture. It is quite logical that the 
choice of subject matter will in a measure influence the 
choice of a negative type. This interrelationship is not 
stringent; in fact there is no relationship involved 
which is absolute. But ordinarily speaking, the type of 
subject chosen for specialization will at least indicate 
a possible preference in the negative type which forms 
a secondary choice for the photographer , 


More About the Emulsion. 


A photographic emulsion is necessarily very un- 
stable and is affected to a considerable degree by many 
agencies Other than light. Pressure upon a sensitive 
emulsion—particularly pressure along a narrow line 
such as might be caused by dr awing a highly polished 
point across the film—will result in as definite a deposit 
of silver as will exposure to light. There are many 
chemical fumes which will produce a general reduction 
of the silver in the form of fog. As film is usually 
packed either in sheets piled closely together or in 
strips tightly rolled up, fog of this nature is usually 
considerably heavier along the edges than in the center. 
In fact, one way in which this fog may be detected is 
by its high degree of uniformity along the edge and its 
gradual decrease in density toward the center of the 
film. Fog which is caused by light striking the edge 
of the film is usually much heavier in some spots than 
in others. 

When the film is exposed to dampness as well 
as to chemical fumes, the dampness penetrates more 
easily by reason of the absorption of the packing paper. 
It must be realized that in speaking of chemical fumes 
we are not limited to heavy or noticeable fumes; the 
term must cover any constituent of the atmosphere 
which has a harmful effect upon the emulsion. Film 
stored in a room where illuminating gas is used will 
become fogged in a comparatively short time. Any 
kind of sulfur gas in the air is dangerous. Vapors in- 
cluding very slight amounts of mercury, oil of mustard, 
or chlorine will react with the film. The best way to 
preserve film before use is to keep it in some storage 
place which is relatively dry and if possible where the 
temperature does not at any time exceed 65° F. 


The warmer and damper the atmosphere surround- 








ing the film, the shorter will be its useful life. 

Under ordinary conditions the standard package 
which contains the film is proof against deterioration 
for a period of a year or more. There are certain 
regions, however, particularly in the tropics and sub- 
tropics, where there is a combination of high tempera- 
ture and high humidity which makes it difficult to keep 
film in good condition for any extended period of time. 
In the Gulf States where for a considerable part of the 





Fig. 98. 


Good lighting, proper exposure, and correct develop- 
ment combine to bring out texture of unpainted cypress plank. 


year temperatures above 90° F. and humidity greater 
than 85 are almost the normal condition, the standard 
packing has proven entirely satisfactory. I have used 
film two years old which has been stored under these 
conditions, and have found that except for a slight loss 
of sensitivity the films were fairly satisfactory. The 
increase in general fog was noticeable, but so uniform 
that the result was limited to a loss of contrast and 
the other losses incident to a heavier-than-normal fog 
level. 

Where conditions are so extreme that film is seri- 
ously damaged in a comparatively short time, or where 
film has to be carried under variable conditions for a 
considerable period of time (such as is the case in ex- 
ploring parties), a special packing commonly known as 
tropical packing can be obtained. This packing pro- 
vides an outer shield of tin, lead, or similar soft metal 
in which the film is hermetically sealed. It must be 
remembered that when a film is removed from this 
packing the protection of the packing is completely 
removed. As a matter of fact, it is often advisable to 
remove the film from the packing a few hours before 
it is to be used. Otherwise if the dry film is placed 
directly in the camera there may be a condensation of 
moisture upon the dry surface. Films removed from 
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such a package should be exposed and processed as 
soon as is reasonably practical. 

There are certain locations in which the climatic 
conditions are such that the latent image will fade 
slightly and in time disappear completely. It has been 
reported that in the Congo valley film may be ex- 
posed, left untouched for a week and then re-exposed. 
Immediate developing after the second exposure re- 
veals the second image without a trace of the first. 
Conditions like this are extreme, but it is only reason- 
able to suppose that a degree of protection which is 
efficient under such extreme conditions would be pro- 
portionately even more efficient under less abnormal 
conditions. Of course there is no particular reason for 
obtaining tropical packing for any normal purpose 
within the limits of the continental United States. 

There is another factor which we have not con- 
sidered concerning the interval between exposure and 
development. E. R. Bullock has contributed some 
valuable information on this subject in communica- 
tion No. 425 from the Kodak Research Laboratories 
(Volume XV, 1931-32). The fact that there is a growth 
of the latent image to a certain extent corresponding 
to an actual increase in exposure has been established 
beyond question. However, the fact has been made 
the basis of many rather bizarre statements, including 
one of the effect that simply permitting exposed film to 
remain undeveloped would be equivalent to a two- or 
threefold increase in exposure. 

As a matter of fact, we might compare the impact 
of the light upon the emulsion to the fall of an acrobat 
into a net. The original impact carries the net down 
and this in turn causes an extension of springs or ropes 
which support the net, and so the force is felt for an 
appreciable interval after the original impact. Under 
actual laboratory test conditions it has been found 
that the maximum effect is observed after an interval 
as short as five minutes following exposure, and that 
after an interval of five or six hours further increase 
becomes almost negligible. Influencing factors are the 
type of emulsion used, the intensity of the exposure, 
and the temperature and humidity of the air. 

The color of the light seems to have little or no 
effect, nor does prefogging or any of the other solari- 
zation effects sometimes resorted to for the purpose of 
influencing the subsequent exposure. The increase in 
density under such conditions is on the order of 5 to 7 
per cent. This is great enough to be extremely interest- 
ing to the laboratory researcher; but when practical 
photography demands an increase in density of at least 
25 per cent to make an appreciable change, the slight 
density gained is certainly of greater theoretical than 
practical interest. 


Color Sensitivity. 


There is another attribute of the original emulsion 
which has a very great effect upon the finished nega- 
tive. This is the range of color sensitivity of the emul- 
sion itself. As we have already stated, we do not have 
definite information regarding the specific action of 
color sensitization. S. E. Sheppard, in the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute, 1930, published a most inter- 
esting paper on the optical sensitizing of silver alloys 
by colloidal silver. The basis for the experimental 
work in this direction is the discovery of Becquerel, 
who found that a preliminary exposure of a silver 
chloride emulsion to blue-violet (or white) light fol- 
lowed by a fresh exposure of yellow or green light 
resulted in an image of greater density than the pre- 
liminary exposure alone would produce. Liippo-Cramer 


demonstrated in 1909 that this increased sensitivity 
was due to optical sensitizing by colloidal silver. He 
combined colloidal silver in gelatin, and after careful 
preparation obtained an emulsion which was sensitive 
to ultraviolet, to the entire visible spectrum, and even 
into the infrared. It is interesting to note that here an 
effect is obtained which might logically be produced 
by the change in the size of the penetrating particle 
and one which is in many ways similar to the effect 
obtained with dye. ; | 

It is hardly within our province to go deeply into 
the subject matter of this particular report, as it is 
largely concerned with more recent developments in 
atomic physics. But it is interesting to note that one 
authority attributes the sensitizing action to the pres- 
ence of “a bromide ion surrounded on all sides by silver 
ions in the lattice. This will be strongly deformed 
since the field of the silver ion is not screened by 
neighboring bromide ions.” 

Among the various theories presented, perhaps 
the most interesting is the one based upon the known 
photoelectric activity of silver and other materials, If 
this is indeed the case, the sensitization by colloidal 
silver is roughly analogous to the use of intensifying 
screens in radiography. In other words, the original 
light induces fluorescence by the particles themselves 
—that is, the particles of colloidal silver—and this in 
turn reacts with the silver halide in a manner similar to 
that of the shorter wavelengths of light. Whether this 
is a true fluorescence—a re-emanation of a radiation 
within the visible band—or whether, as is most likely, 
the disassociating effect is directly electronic is not im- 
portant. The mere fact that the colloidal silver acted 
upon by a long wavelength such as visible red or infra- 
red is stimulated to reradiate energy of any form which 
will produce the desired effect is significant in forming 
our conception of color sensitizing. 

We should be perfectly willing to accept the fact 
that the reaction of the emulsion to specific colors is 
only incidentally achieved by the use of dyes which are 
themselves coloring agents. There is definitely a co- 
incidence here, because the evidence shows that the 
color of the dye as such has little if any direct relation 
to the color-sensitizing of the emulsion. All of the evi- 
dence points toward a rather complex ionic reaction 
which conceivably could be produced by a colorless ma- 
terial, namely, colloidal silver. 

This discussion, however, leads us again into the 
fascinating field of conjecture where theory is not al- 
ways identical with fact, and where certainly neither 
theory nor fact has any great influence upon the prac- 
tical application of the material in question to the work 
of the photographer. Of course we must realize that 
the problems of the research laboratory and of the 
manufacturer of sensitive materials, while having no 
direct and practical bearing upon our own work, are 
doubly interesting to the inquiring amateur. The ma- 
terial which he uses today is a direct result of the 
research of yesterday, and the insight which a super- 
ficial acquaintance with these processes brings to the 
amateur gives him a certain familiarity with his sensi- 
tive materials. This, in turn, is often of value not only 
in interpreting the results obtained but in indicating 
probable procedures to be followed for the most satis- 
factory results. 

The color-sensitizing of photographic emulsions 
has long since passed out of the experimental stage, al- 
though research in this direction is never abandoned 
or even allowed to slow up. The one significant factor 
concerning color-sensitization is that the film manu- 
facturers have never yet produced an emulsion with 





characteristics satisfactory for commercial manufac- 
ture yet which was definitely blind to the blue end of 
the spectrum. Almost any combination in sensitivity 
in the other two-thirds of the spectrum can be pro- 
duced at will in a commercially satisfactory emulsion. 

It must be remembered, of course, that sensitivity 
or lack of sensitivity is always based upon practical 
application. Suppose an emulsion has a sensitivity of 
such nature that it will be fully exposed by the red, and 
during that same interval of time the green will not 
produce an exposure sufficient to result in a develop- 
able image. That emulsion may truthfully be said to 





Fig. 99. Above, photomicrograph of medium, uniform tone area 
from a negative which had been developed in p-diamine-glycin. 
The original negative was then placed in the enlarger and a 
175x positive projection made from the same tone area (below). 


be green-blind, even though a prolonged exposure to 
green alone would produce a developable image. So 
when we speak of such a green-blind emulsion it must 
be remembered that this is a relative term, and that 
all other similar designations are likewise relative. 

It is assumed that orthochromatic film is sensitive 
to blue and green but not to red. However, it is a 
known fact that some of our fast orthochromatic films 
can be used with a red-orange filter and a satisfactory 
negative obtained in a reasonably short time. Under 
the same conditions of aperture and light, the exposure 
necessary for the red would be sufficient to burn the 
image out completely if an unfiltered exposure were 
given. The foregoing statement, of course, takes into 
consideration the influence of the filter factor. Even 
when this is taken into consideration the stated result 
will be obtained. 

We have already seen the extreme vagueness of 
the nomenclature of sensitivity. With an infinite va- 











riety of sensitivity types possible, and some dozen or 
more distinct types actually available, the accepted tri- 
part film subdivision is only one step better than no 
classification at all. It is true that the advanced ama- 
teur has been taught to think in terms of six classifica- 
tions. These are color-blind, ortho, high green ortho, 
and panchromatie types A, B, and C. Perhaps these 
six subdivisions are sufficient for practical purposes, 
but every darkroom worker knows that his color-blind 
enlarging paper is quite distinct in its color sensitivity 
from the “process” or “commercial” negative emulsions 
which are placed in the same sensitivity group. Inas- 
much as no specific names have been given beyond the 
six mentioned, we will as a matter of conveneince guide 
our discussion by these six definitions. 

At the risk of some repetition the basic nature of 
the spectrum should be reviewed. Visible light can 
easily be broken up into its constituent elements. 
These elements consecutively placed and visually ex- 
amined are revealed as a band of color starting with 
pale violet, running through blue, green, orange, and 
ending with deep red. This arrangement of color, seen 
in the rainbow, is commonly called the visible spec- 
trum. The spectrum is composed of approximately 
4700 distinct and distinguishable colors. Indeed there 
are instruments readily available to the scientific 
worker which will accurately divide the spectrum into 
ten times this number of units. The length of the 
visible spectrum is not given definitely because it can- 
not be: it differs for each individual. 

The spectrum can be divided arbitrarily into any 
number of subdivisions as it is a continuous band of 
color. Because of the mystic significance of the num- 
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Fig. 100. Above, photomicrograph of uniform tone area developed 
in D-76. Below, 175x enlargement from same area. Note fine grain. 
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ber “seven,” the spectrum was considered for a long 
time to consists of seven colors. Scientifically as ap- 
plied to three-color vision, photography, and reproduc- 
tion the spectrum is divided into three approximately 
equal divisions. When the spectrum has been sub- 
divided, each division can be recombined to provide a 
uniform mean color. The result is a blue of a some- 
what soft and rich quality, a clear green, and a red 
which is on the order of a rich vermilion. The names 
given to the three bands on the basis of their composi- 
tion rather than a too literal interpretation of their 
actual apparent color are blue-violet, green, and red- 
orange 

It is significant that while yellow is a color of the 
greatest importance in photography, it is not a part 
of the spectrum. There is a very narrow spectral band 
to which the name “yellow” has been assigned, but it 
is not a yellow in the sense that it would be recognized 
as such visually. When light reflected from an open 
summer sky is broken up by a spectroscope and all of 
the spectrum obscured except this so-called yellow line, 
and a number of individuals are requested to identify 
this color, the term “yellow” is always modified. One 
of the most striking results of this experiment is that 
some people will call the color a greenish or pale 
lemon-yellow, while others will state that the same 
color is a slightly reddish or orange-yellow. 

All this is interesting to us because the yellow with 
which we are concerned in photography is actually a 
mixture of red and green. That is, two-thirds of the 
spectrum taken together produces the yellow with 
which we are familiar. It is obvious, therefore, that 
any emulsion which is sensitive to green must also be 
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Fig. 101. Above, photomicrograph of area overdeveloped in D-76. 
Below, 175x blow-up of same area. Compare grain with Fig. 100. 


sensitive to yellow. It is a curious fact that ortho- 
chromatic film was originally advocated as a yellow- 
sensitive emulsion rather than what it really w: 
green-sensitive one. 

Our three general types of emulsions, as we have 
stated previously, correspond to the three arbitrary 
divisions of the spectrum which have been mentioned. 
If the spectrum were divided into four by subdividing 
the red into two equal portions, we would find that 
type A and type C panchromatic represent respectively 
the corresponding sensitivity groups. It is not true, as 
so often stated, that this existing fact (three groups of 
sensitivity corresponding to three arbitrary subdivi- 
sions of the spectrum) proves that the tri- part sub- 
division is a natural one. It only proves that the in- 
genuity of the researcher has gradually extended the 
sensitivity of the film by what were really impercept- 
ible degrees. 

Among the color-blind emulsions the ones com- 
monly used for negative making include that group 
which is commercially designed for positive reproduc- 
tion. These are the positive motion picture films, dia- 
positive and transparency films and plates, and lantern 
slide plates. Most of these emulsions are strictly blue- 
sensitive, but so limited in their reaction that they 
might with a little stretching of the truth be called 
violet-sensitive. These emulsions are most often used 
for the reproduction of black-and-white copy. In this 
sense “black-and-white” means copy without half- 
tones, or as it is perhaps more commonly known, “line 
copy.” The most common form is letterpress—that is, 
printed pages of books, newspapers, etc. It also in- 
cludes mechanical drawings, uncolored maps, plates, 
and similar material. This choice is dictated by the 
fact that these emulsions are not only color-blind—a 
characteristic which is of extremely slight importance 
—but because they are ordinarily slow, fine-grained and 
capable of reproducing extreme contrast. 

The fallacy of believing that the color sensitivity 
has anything to do with the line copy reproduction is 
proven, even to the unthinking photographer, by the 
fact that recently a new type of panchromatic mz terial 
has been introduced expressly for photographing fine 
detail. It actually surpasses the color-blind material 
in making small-scale copies of large black-and-white 
originals. This emulsion, used on the narrow-width 
films (usually 35 mm) for copying books and manu- 
scripts, is marketed under such names as Micropan, 
Micro-File, and Microcopy. It is made as a panchro- 
matic emulsion so that any filter combination may be 
used which the color or condition of the original may 
dictate. This will be discussed later. 

Another type of color-blind material is the ordi- 
nary “commercial” emulsion. This is used for routine 
commercial work such as real estate publicity, cata- 
logue illustrations, and so forth. It is not used as 
widely now as it once was because the public has be- 
come accustomed to panchromatic rendition, and the 
false color values obtained with color-blind material are 
not acceptable. Strange enough, color-blind material 
is sometimes used to obtain pictorial effects through 
the exaggeration of haze and smoke effects incident to 
photography by a blue-violet light. 

The conception of color sensitivity, particularly 
as complicated by the use of filters, remains a mystery 
to many amateurs. It is basically a specific application 
of colored light. If you could use a gigantic filter placed 
between your subject and the sun, or placed over your 
artificial lights so that the light itself is colored, the 
effect would to all intents and purposes be identical 











with that which you obtain by placing a comparatively 
small filter over the lens. As a matter of fact, in 
photomicrography it is standard practice to place a 
filter between the light and the object rather than be- 
tween the object and the camera. The use of a color- 
blind film, therefore, is equivalent to illuminating your 
subject with a pure blue light; and by extension the 
same thing applies to the other conditions of specific 
sensitivity and the use of filters. 

The average amateur, however, will ordinarily re- 
strict his use of color-blind materials to the reproduc- 
tion of line copy insofar as negative making is con- 
cerned. 

In the orthochromatic class we have two sub- 
divisions, the normal orthochromatic which has a sensi- 
tivity to the green ordinarily somewhat less than its 
sensitivity to blue, and the orthochromatic in which 
the green sensitivity is as great as that of the blue, or 
even slightly higher. Naturally there are intermediate 
grades, so that we have almost a continuous scale of 
emulsion sensitivity. The ordinary or original type of 
orthochromatic emulsion is now regarded by many 
people as a sort of glorified color-blind emulsion. The 
most widely used form of this emulsion is the popular 
“chrome” type of roll film, while the definitely high- 
green-sensitive film is widely used in commercial and 
portrait photography. 

For the casual amateur, for the individual whose 
camera is a source of souvenir photographs, for the 
specialist in outdoor and landscape photography, and 
for the portrait photographer, the orthochromatic emul- 
sion offers many attractions. The advantage in land- 
scape photography should be obvious inasmuch as the 
role of the emulsion is to reproduce an infinite number 
of tonal gradations, all of which may be generically 
labeled “green.” The orthochromatic film tends to give 
a more brilliant negative, particularly with outdoor sub- 
jects, than does the panchromatic type. We are, of 
course, now speaking about the use of the film without 
a filter. 

In portrait work the orthochromatic emulsion 
gives a greater degree of contrast, this in turn, exag- 
gerates the tonal differences of the face and produces 
a result which, while less faithful to the original than 
a panchromatic reproduction, is more attractive be- 
cause of the same exaggeration of features produced by 
skillfully applied makeup. Without going into any de- 
bate upon the question of morality or taste involved in 
the use of makeup, it cannot be denied that skillfully 
applied makeup does give an accentuation to the fea- 
tures which makes the feminine face more attractive 
than it is without. It is well known among photogra- 
phers that when working without filters it is necessary 
to use a heavier makeup on a model photographed with 
panchromatic than it is necessary when an orthochro- 
matic emulsion is used. It is suggested that the begin- 
ner whose work is largely restricted to outdoor sub- 
jects, particularly landscapes or other scenes where 
foliage is predominant, make orthochromatic film his 
routine material. 

This is not in contradiction of the fact that pan- 
chromatic film is the most versatile and most valuable 
sensitive material we have, but because its capabilities 
cannot be used to advantage until the user has thor- 
oughly mastered the proper application of filters. If 
you are willing to take the time to learn the truth about 
filters, to learn how to arrive at a choice of filters 
through an analysis of the subject rather than by the 
rule of thumb, then you should make a type B pan- 
chromatic film your routine medium. 

The panchromatic emulsions are designated as 





types A, B, and C. Type A is typical of the earlier 
panchromatic emulsions in which green sensitivity is 
sacrificed for red. The region of least sensitivity is 
usually about wavelength 500 or between 500 and 520 
millimicrons. The deficiency continues to about 560, 
which is in the region of the distinct yellow or lemon- 
green. The peak sensitivity is usually at about wave- 
length 600, which is practically the location of the 
so-called yellow line which is specifically denoted as 
the sodium line. It must be understood that these 
characteristics are not the definite characteristics of 





Photo by Franklin H. Avers 
Orthochromatic film offers many attractions for outdoor work. 
This fine picture was made on one of the "chrome" type films. 


any existing, specific emulsion, but simply serve to 
indicate the general characteristics which all films of 
this type approximate. 

This is a good emulsion for technical purposes, and 
may be obtained in very low sensitivity factors includ- 
ing some emulsions which are rather contrasty and 
extremely finegrained. This original panchromatic 
type is primarily an emulsion to be used with contrast 
filters—that is, filters which are chosen for some spe- 
cific effect usually quite different from the so-called nat- 
ural correction. When a high degree of green sensi- 
tivity is necessary in work of this kind it is usual to 
employ an orthochromatic rather than panchromatic 
emulsion. 

For the time being we will pass over type B to con- 
sider type C. Type C panchromatic is made for one 
specific purpose, and that purpose is making photo- 
graphs at high speed by artificial illumination. Be- 
cause of the inherent low intensity of blue in any in- 
candescent light, films of type C show a red reaction 
as much as ten times as great in the deep red as in the 
blue. By daylight the conditions are almost reversed, 
although not to quite the same degree. There are 
certain extreme speed films (such as Tri-X and Super- 
pan Press) which have emulsions of this type. It is 



















Fig. 102. How Films "See" the Different Colors. 
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of Regular or color-blind film. 























Orthochromatic film, no filter. 














Orthochromatic film, with yellow filter. 








Panchromatic film, no filter. 
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Panchromatic film, with yellow filter. 















nt Panchromatic film, with light green filter. 




















a Panchromatic film, with red filter. 


A color band was prepared by cutting squares from six spectral colors 
in addition to white, gray, and black. It was then photographed on 
the three types of films indicated above to show their sensitivity 
to the various colors. Note effect produced by the different filters. 


interesting to note that the equivalent tungsten speed 
is usually about four-fifths of the daylight speed, 
whereas the type 2 is more often in the neighborhood 
of five-eights to three-quarters. Therefore type C is 
fundamentally a film to be used with artificial light 
when short exposures are necessary. 

Type B is the nearest practical approach to the 
ideal sensitivity range. The sensitivity of this type of 
emulsion, which is represented to a greater or lesser de- 
gree by most popular modern panchromatic emulsions, 
approaches the average visual sensitivity about as 
closely as we can expect to produce. The exact visual 
correction cannot be reproduced because the visual 
curve is not a fixed characteristic. Through mental 
compensation we have learned to transpose the curve 
from daylight to artificial light conditions with very 
little apparent change. 

The type B panchromatic emulsion shows its maxi- 
mum sensitivity in the blue range under daylight condi- 
tions and in the red range under artificial light condi- 
tions, while the eye maintains its maximum sensitivity 
in the yellow-green region under both types of light. 
It is interesting to note, however, that most of these 
type B emulsions have an almost uniform response to 
the average green under both light conditions. Inci- 
dentally, this green sensitivity is almost as great as in 
an ordinary type of orthochromatic film, thus over- 
coming the gravest objection to the use of a panchro- 
matic emulsion. 

This type of emulsion, which has quite properly 
been called the orthopanchromatic type, is the nearest 
approach we have to a genuinely universal emulsion. 
It can be obtained in a sufficient variety of speeds and 
grain structures to meet most demands, and through 
the use of filters it can be made to yield a truly aston- 


ishing variety of tonal balances and degrees of contrast. 

The statement has often been made that a pan- 
chromatic emulsion is the only emulsion needed by any 
photographer because it can be made to reproduce the 
effect of any conventional emulsion. This statement is 
absolutely true, but as stated it is highly deceptive. No 
single panchromatic emulsion will do this because cer- 
tain types of work require a different inherent con- 
trast than others. If the photographer is permitted 
every kind of panchromatic emulsion, he can imitate 
with satisfactory accuracy the results obtained from 
an ortho or a color-blind emulsion. However, if he is 
going to have such a selection of emulsions available, 
there is no logical reason why the orthochromatic 
should not be added. 

To leave the realm of theory and return to the prac- 
tical aspects of applied color sensitivity, it is suggested 
that the more serious amateur make panchromatic his 
basic emulsion. In pursuance of this idea it is further 
suggested that experimental work be done with filters 
to provide a competent knowledge of their application. 
If for any reason this cannot be done, it is best to make 
an orthochromatic emulsion the basic one. 

The choice of panchromatic type will depend upon 
the individual conditions, although ordinarily a type B 
film will be used. If picture taking is to be done 
largely by artificial light or under other poor light 
conditions, one of the extremely fast films, which are 
usually type C, should be used. 

For cameras using 2% inch roll film and smaller, 
a finegrain emulsion should be chosen, but for sizes 
larger than this there is no particular need for it. For 
the best all-around results, therefore, a type B pan- 
chromatic film of moderate speed and fine grain will 
serve practically every purpose. 
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... copies of the August, September, October, November, January, and February issues 
of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, containing Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of “The Photographic 


Negative” are available at 25c per volume (August 30c). If you have missed these six 


informative, profusely-illustrated chapters of Mr. McKay's text, order your back issues 
at once. Write Circulation Department, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 540 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill., enclosing your remittance. If you prefer, you can make sure of 


forthcoming installments of this authoritative text and at the same time get the back issues 


simply by using the handy postage-paid order card bound in this volume . . . indicating 


containing previous installments. 





that you want your subscription to start with the August, 1941 issue. But remember, you 


must act immediately ... there are only a very limited number of copies available 
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Take a look at these flash bulbs. They were all new in 
1941... developments of MAZDA Research that are 


making flash photography better in 1942. Several of G'‘E MAZ DA 
them replace former types of G-E flash bulbs. 


And this is in addition to the continual improvement of PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


existing G-E MAZDA photoflash lamps. 


That’s one big reason why you're always sure of the GENERAL $6 ELECTRIC 


best in flash bulbs and dependable performance... 
when you say, “G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps, please.” 
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Now comes one of the greatest of the 
long list of Eastman contributions to pho- 
tography... full-color snapshots—on paper 
... result of Eastman’s epoch-making new 
Kodacolor process. You can use your ordi- 
nary camera—(even a Brownie, in bright 
summer sunlight)—no special attachments; 


no change, except in the film. 


First you get coler negatives Light 
areas of the subject appear dark, and 
vice versa. In addition, the colo 
themselves are the reverse of those i 
the actual subject. 
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print. All prints are made 2% inches on the short 
dimension... the long dimension depends upon the 
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For the story in detail, see pages 60 and 61 ss 


